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ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  FIFTH   EDITION. 

I  TAKE  much  pleasure  in  presentdng  to  the  fraternity  of  Anglers, 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States,  a  Fifth  Edition  of  this  work, 
greatly  enlarged  and  improved,  with  the  addition  of  a  Third  Part, 
more  particularly  enumerating  and  descrihing  many  kinds  of  Western 
and  Southern  Fishes,  and  their  location,  together  with  the  latest  im- 
provements in  implements  for  taking  all  descriptions  of  the  finny 
race.  The  great  success  attending  the  sale  of  the  previous  editiomi, 
and  the  high  encomiums  passed  upon  them  hy  the  press  and  the  an- 
gling community,  not  only  as  a  book  of  information  and  reference, 
but  also  as  "the  most  complete  and  practical  fisher^s  manual  ever 
issued,"  have  induced  me  to  keep  up  its  former  reputation  by  making 
it  attractive  and  valuable  to  all  who  go  a-fishing.  Of  the  many 
thousands  who  use  the  rod-and-line,  not  one-tenth  part  of  them  be- 
come scientific  and  accomplished  anglers — mostly  for  the  need  of  the 
requisite  time  to  perfect  themselves  in  the  "gentle  art;"  hence,  in 
preparing  this  edition  for  the  press,  it  has  been  considered  necessary 
not  only  to  inform  and  instruct  in  regard  to  game-fishes,  but  also  to 
describe  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  waters  that  give  pleasure  to  the 
angler.  Hoping  that  I  have  reached  that  aim,  and  that  this  edition 
as  now  completed  will  bo  a  true  "Angler's  Guide"  to  those  who, 
for  recreation  or  pleasure,  use  the  implements  of  the  art,  I  remain  a 
true  friend  to  all  who  delight  in  fish  or  fishing. 

THE  AUTHOR. 
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PREFACE  TO  PART  I. 


1 HK  author  of  the  following  pages  haying  been  situated  tor  a 
number  of  years  where  the  necesaitj  of  some  general  inform- 
ation on  the  subject  of  the  art  of  Angling  was  daily  seen,  at 
first  conceived  the  idea  o(  publishing  an  AmericEui  edition 
of  Walton*8  Complete  An^^l^r;  hni  on  a  later  and  mare  care- 
ful perusal  of  its  pages^  aiid.  tLiat  nf  other  writers,  it  was  fDiind 
that  but  little,  comparatively,  real  practical  kaowtei^gf^rould  be 
given  of  the  large  variety  of  the  fisbep  of  oar  own  coiinti^ ;  he 
therefore  concluded  to  pubHsh,  m  a  small  ff>rra>  the  opinions 
and  practice  of  the  \arioiii  Eng;1lB}i  authors,  with  rem  arks  ^ 
thereon,  and  such  infonuatioii  oa  ctyvHd  be  fathered  from 
American  books  and  American  Bpnrti^meii.  Of  the  former, 
very  few  could  be  obtained '  taagazinei  and  philoaophicaJ 
works  were  searched  with  but  little  succom  ;  the  Aport^men 
were  consulted,  and  much  vahiablti  informa^OD  obtained  i 
still  there  was  a  general  lack  of  proper  kuowlefl|fe  of  the 
nature  and  habits  of  the  p-fmi  budy  of  mir  nnrthern  and  west- 
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em  fishes,  and  it  was  fonnd  a  mucb  more  difficult  matter  than 
was  at  first  imagined ;  yet  the  necessity  of  the  case  seemed 
to  invite  a  continnation  of  the  task.  With  the  object  in 
view  of  a  small  pocket  edition,  of  150  pages,  the  work  was 
coomienced  and  prosecuted  under  many  difficulties ;  but  it 
was  found  that  the  field  was  vast  and  almost  unlimited ;  that 
compared  with  England,  a  work  to  embrace  all  the  varieties 
of  the  subject  in  the  United  States,  would  require  the  labor 
of  many  years,  and  almost  countless  pages.  The  work  there- 
fore has  been  restricted  to  the  description  of  fishes  most  gen- 
erally angled  for  in  the  United  States.  The  writer  has  endea- 
vored to  give  in  plain  language,  and  as  far  as  could  be  ascer- 
tained, the  modes  adopted  by  the  anglers  and  experienced 
authors  of  both  hemispheres,  leaving  the  amateur,  in  many 
cases,  a  selection  of  all,  according  to  his  own  views,  as  occa- 
aion  may  require. 

To  the  frietulA  who  have  assisted  him,  and  to  the  authors 
conBitlted,  he  considers  himself  under  many  obligations  for 
the  favors  besLowed  and  the  benefits  derived.  To  those  into 
whose  hnndg  the  vrork  may  fall,  he  submits  it  as  an  humble 
mitnjipt  to  impart  piTirdcal  information  on  an  interestmg 
iubject. 
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In  every  libraiy  of  any  magnitadei  there  are  well  written 
Uistories  of  the  tenants  of  the  air,  from  the  smallest  insect  to 
the  "  feathered  King  "  that  sits  on  the  rocky  tops  of  onr  ma- 
jestic hills,  and  emblems  our  glory  to  the  world :  and  of  that 
class,  also,  which  walk  the  earth,  from  those  that  minister  to 
or  oppose  onr  comfort  and  happiness,  to  the  '*  gigantic  un- 
known,** whose  ante-deluvian  origin  appears  almost  (abolous. 
Man  has  analyzed  man ;  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  the 
intricate  machinery  of  the  greatest  work  of  the  Maker,  was 
well  understood,  yet  every  day  seems  to  give  new  and  con- 
yincing  proofs  that  our  knowledge  is  yet  but  limited. 

The  sciences  of  Phrenology,  Electricity,  Magnetism,  and, 
more  latterly.  Mesmerism,  are  dailj  openkig  new  fit^Ulii  u.* 
the  learned  and  curious;  and  regions  whit:h  have  formt^ily 
been  considered  as  explored  to  Uieir  iinna«t  depthe,  now  |mivt!t 
mines  of  inexhaustible  inquiry.  Europe  has  fumiglieti  n 
Goldsmith,  a  Bufpon,  a  LinsMVSt  iiud  n  Cutiar,  run)  avtr 
own  country  has  not  been  backward  in  sci^nlifiL'  ret  can?  be^. 
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Mr.  Audubon,  so  well  known  to  every  American,  has  explor- 
ed the  air,  and  opened  to  the  world  an  enlarged  and  fiuthfol 
picture  of  the  feathered  songsters  of  the  Western  Hen^isphere. 
His  History  of  Quadmpeds,  also,  promises  for  him  a  fimie 
equal  to  that  accorded  any  who  have  preceded  him  in  this 
department 

But  amidst  all  these  researches,  but  little,  comparatively 
speaking,  has  been  done  in  the  Natural  History  of  Fishes. 
The  boundless  ocean,  with  its  vast  waters,  and  numberless 
tributaries,  remains  unexplored :  and  the  fact,  that  scientific 
inquirers  of  all  ages,  have  neglected  to  penetrate  so  far  into 
the  philosophy  of  this  branch  of  Nature's  productions  as  into 
many  other  departments  of  her  wonderful  and  deep-hidden 
mysteries,  is  certainly  a  source  both  of  surprise  and  regret. 

The  objects  that  continually  present  themselves  in  our 
every  day  relations,  naturally  invite  the  attention  and  awaken 
an  interest  for  the  wonderful  creations  of  Nature.  Hence  we 
have  a  history  of  Birds,  Beasts,  Insects;  works  on  Botany, 
Geology,  and  Astronomy ;  but  as  yet  no  standard  treatise  on 
Ichthyology.  The  dangers  attending  navigation,  are  by  the 
aid  of  steam  power  becoming  daily  less  formidable;  and 
where  but  few  could  formerly  be  tempted,  thousands  now  are 
induced  to  view  the  sublimity  of  Nature  on  the  great  deep, 
and  will  consequently  be  led  to  study  the  natural  history  of 
its  inhabitants. 

LinnsDUs  has  defined  nearly  400  species  of  fishes  in  the 
Old  Worid,  while  our  own  country,  possessing  as  it  does  gi'eat 
advantages  over  any  other,  cannot  boast  of  a  single  treatise  on 
a  subject  so  fraught  with  interest  to  the  admirer  of  Nature. 
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The  late  Dr.  Mitchell,  of  New-York,  together  with  Governor 
De  Witt  Clinton,  have  furnished  to  the  Literary  and  Philoso- 
phical Society  of  this  city,  a  great  amount  of  valuable  scientific 
bformation  on  the  natural  history  of  the  Fishes  of  the  State  of 
New-York.  Dr.  Smith,  of  Massachusetts,  has  written  a  very 
able  work  on  the  Fishes  of  hw  own  State.  But  of  the  history 
of  the  fishes  of  our  boundleas  western  rivers  and  lakes,  but  little 
is  known.  The  celebrated  Buffon  has  said,  "  that  in  America 
animated  nature  is  weaker,  less  active,  and  more  circumscrib- 
ed in  the  variety  of  its  productions,  than  in  the  old  world : 
that  there  is  some  combination  of  elements,  and  other  physi. 
cal  causes,  something  that  opposes  its  amplification;  that 
there  are  obstacles  to  their  development,  and  perhaps  to  the 
formation  of  large  germs ;  and  that  even  those  which,  from 
the  kindly  influences  of  another  climate,  have  acquired  their 
complete  form  and  expansion,  shrink  and  diminish  under  a 
niggardly  air  and  unprolifio  land  '* ! !  How  absurd  and  foolish 
a  remark  firom  a  person  whom  knowledge,  and  that  too  of  a 
great  general  character,  should  have  taught  better!  One  is 
almost  tempted  to  believe  that  it  is  tinged  with  envy.  It  is 
true,  that  at  the  time  it  was  uttered,  our  reaources  w^n* 
comparatively  small,  our  institutions  weak  tind  enfeeblet!*  oml 
in  fiM;t  our  country  itself  but  little  known  abrotid ;  yet  the  rr 
proach,  even  were  the  fiiots  as  stated^  was  ilUtimpd.  ojhI  uni 
in  taste:  its  falsity  is  too  plain  to  need  comment. 

The  plan  adopted  by  many  of  our  State  Legiilnture^.  nt 
ordering  geological  surveys,  bringing  to  its  aid  so^e  of  the 
best  talent  of  the  country,  is  well  calculated  to  advance  th^^ 
science.    As  our  country  gradually  progre^sea  m  wenlth  atiJ 
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prosperity,  let  vm  also  advance  in  the  culture  of  the  scieiices 
and  arts ;  and  although  its  age  as  a  nation,  will  not  admit  oi 
as  great  perfection  in  literary  or  scientific  attainments  as  those 
of  the  old  world,  let  there  he  no  obstacles  to  the  full  devel- 
opment of  its  prolific  power ;  and  we  may  then  hope  that  that 
day  is  not  far  distant,  when  the  Natural  History  of  America 
shall  be  as  thoroughly  explored  as  that  of  the  mother  coun- 
try, giving  valuable  and  important  scientific  information  to 
the  inquirer  after  knowledge  as  well  as  to  the  lover  of 
aquatic  sports. 
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Angling,  from  tbe  earliest  periodi  of  the  world,  has  been 
coDsidered  a  source  both  of  amasement  and  profit  Walton* 
or  old  Izak,  as  he  is  more  familiarly  called,  in  his  remarks  on 
the  Antiquity  of  Angling,  goes  back  as  &r  as  the  days  of  the 
sons  of  Adam,  and  the  Book  of  Job,  in  which  latter  he  proves 
the  first  mention  of  fish-hooks.  The  earliest  authentic  infor- 
mation, however,  we  have  of  Angling  as  an  amusement,  can 
be  dated  as  fiir  back  as  the  days  of  the  Romans.  Trajan,  the 
Roman  Emperor,  is  mentioned  as  one  who  loved  Angling,  and 
also,  if  we  may  credit  history,  of  eating  the  resalt  of  his  days' 
sport  in  epicurean  style.  Plntarch  also  speaks  of  Mark  An- 
tony and  Cleopatra  as  using  angling  as  a  principal  recreation ! 
We  know  little,  however,  of  any  perfection  in  the  art,  until 
the  year  1486,  when  a  treatise  on  the  subject  was  published 
by  a  lady,  celebrated  at  that  time  for  her  beauty  and  ac- 
complishments, entitled  "  The  Treatyse  of  Fyssynge  with 
an  Angle,  by  Dame  Julyana  Bemers,  Prioress  of  the  Nun- 
neiy  near  St  Albans."  The  book  wonid  ftt  the  pTMpnt  rinv 
be  considered  a  curiosity,  if  we  twaj  judge  fmTTi  Th(?  faSttAV' 
ing  quaint  extract,  in  which  she  abowg  tbe  ^up^rtonty  of 
fishing  over  fowling: 

"  The  Angler  atte  the  leasi,  h^th  Mm  hotsom  widke,  and 
mery  at  his  ease,  a  swete  ayre  of  the  swett*  HnTjrjure  of  the 
mede  floures.  that  makyth  liim  Ininj^  ;  be  b«3rmth  x^iv  ttmUi- 
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dyoos  armony  of  fowles ;  he  seetb  the  yoiige  swaunes,  hee- 
roDSy  duckes,  cotes,  and  many  other  fowles,  wyth  theyr 
brodes ;  whyche  me  semyth  better  than  alle  the  noyse  of 
hoondys,  the  blastes  of  homys,  and  the  scrye  of  foulis,  that 
hunters,  fawkeuers,  and  fowlers  can  make.  And  if  the 
angler  take  fysshe  t  sorely,  thenne,  is  there  noo  man  merier 
than  he  is  in  his  spyryte." 

Walton  also  makes  mention  of  a  Dr.  Nowell,  Dean  of  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Paul's,  and  author  of  the  present  Church 
Catechism,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  He 
is  represented  as  a  good  man,  a  constant  practiser  of  tngling, 
and  as  employing  the  tenth  part  of  his  time  in  that  sport.  In 
an  ancient  picture,  (which  would,  by  the  way^  be  rather  more 
cmious  than  the  book  above-mentioned)  he  is  represented  as 
leaning  with  one  hand  on  a  desk,  holding  a  Bible,  whilst  at 
his  side  lie  his  linea,  hook,  and  other  tackle,  with  several  kinds 
of  rods;  underneath  is  written  **  that  he  died  in  1601,  at  the 
age  of  95  years ;  that  age  had  neither  dimmed  his  eyes  nor 
weukent^l  his  memory  i  and  that  Angling  and  Temperance 
were  the  isauiM?*  of  Uiese  blessings.*'  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  who 
UvihI  about  tlio  flanirj  psiHiod  says,  *'  *twas  an  employment  for 
his  idltt  titnt',  which  vnm  not  then  idly  spent ;  for  Angling  was 
after tff^Jtous  &tady  a  rtist  to  his  mind;  a  cheererof  his  spints; 
a  diverter  offii^nesA ;  a  calmer  of  unquiet  thoughts ;  a  mode- 
rator of  pnj^Biona  ;  a  procurer  of  contenteduess.*' 

Joe  Darorflj"  who  wnjte  about  the  same  time,  runs  prettily 
u^  in  ibis  atyle  : 

"  Let  mA  Ll^fl  homilEiiily ;  and  near  the  brink 
OfTrenl  or  Avon  have  a  dwelling  place; 

Wbicffi  J  iiiay  iih  my  quill  or  cork  down  sink. 
With  eofer  bite  of  perch,  or  roach,  or  dace; 

And.  DQ  the  world  und  my  Creator  think; 
WliUii  hoiga  mrii  «trjre  ill  gotten  goods  t*  embrace, 

*  Jfthti  Di>Hov-a,  E>iq-»  avlliDr  of  "  Secreta  of  Angling,'*  A.  D.  1613. 
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And  othen  spend  their  time  in  base  excen 
Of  wine,  or  worse,  in  war  and  wantonneaa. 

**  Let  them  that  list,  these  pastimes  still  pursue, 
And  in  such  pleasing  fancies  feed  their  fill  { 

So  I  the  fields  and  meadows  green  may  view, 
And  daily  by  fresh  rivers  walk  at  will, 

Among  the  daisies  and  the  violets  blue. 
Red  hyacinth,  and  yellow  daffodil. 

Purple  narcissus  like  the  morning  raya, 

Pale  guider-grass,  and  azure  culver-keya. 

I  count  it  higher  pleasure  to  behold 

The  stately  compass  of  the  lofty  sky , 
And  in  the  mist  thereof,  like  burning  gold, 

The  flaming  chariot  of  the  world*s  great  eyo  | 
The  watery  clouds  that  in  the  air  up-roll*d. 

With  sundry  kinds  of  painted  colors  fly  { 
And  fair  Aurora,  lifting  up  her  head, 
Still  blushing,  rise  ftt>m  old  Tithonua'  bed. 

*  The  hills  and  mountains  raised  from  the  plalne, 
The  plains  extended  level  with  the  ground  $ 

The  grounds  divided  into  sundry  veins, 
The  veins  enclosed  with  rivers  running  round  | 

The  rivers  making  way  through  nature's  chains 
With  headlong  course  into  the  sea  pro/ouad  j 

The  raging  sea,  beneath  the  valleys  Uiw, 

Where  lakes,  and  rills,  and  rivulets  do  fif>w. 

**  The  lofty  woods,  the  forests  wide  aod  long, 
Adorn'd  with  leaves  and  branches  freib  aod  fTe«u, 

In  whose  cold  bowers  the  birds  with  many  a  Aangf 
Do  welcome  with  their  choir  the  Siimmor**  <|u«c<q* 

The  meadows  fair,  where  Flora's  gifb  aiaung 
Are  intermixed  with  verdant  grau  between  j 

The  silver  scaled  fit>h  that  softly  swim 

Within  the  sweet  brook's  chrystal,  watery 


*  All  these,  and  many  more  of  His  cr^iitioa 
That  made  the  heavens,  the  Angler  «fl  doth  see 
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Takinf(  thereii  no  litUe  delectation, 
To  think  how  strange,  how  wonderAil  they  b«  | 

Framing  thereof  an  inward  oontemplatidn 
To  aet  his  heart  from  other  fancies  free  : 

And  whilst  he  looks  on  these  with  joyful  eye, 

His  mind  is  wrapt  above  the  starry  sky." 

If  Angling  can  give  birth  to  such  pleasant  and  wholesome 
tliooghts  as  these,  who  will  deny  that  it  is  an  employment 
both  profitable  and  amusing  7 

Walton  further  says,  that  '*  it  is  the  contemplative  man's 
recreation ;  for  it  is  eminently  calculated  to  still  the  stormy 
passions  of  the  breast,  and  lead  to  the  calm  and  tranquil 
pleasures  arising  from  frequent  meditation  of  the  beauties  of 
nature."  What  more  powerful  argument  can  the  Angler  have 
in  justification  of  this  amusement  7  Volumes  could  not  have 
said  more. 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy  remarks:  "  For  my  health,  I  may 
thank  my  ancestors,  after  my  Grod:  and  I  have  not  squander- 
dered  whnt  wm  lo  bountifully  given :  and  though  I  do  not 
e.T[*cct,  like  our  Arch-FiUrjarch  Walton,  to  number  ninety 
vciars  and  mpwrmij;,  ret  1  hope  as  long  as  I  can  enjoy  a  vernal 
diiy*  the  wtiniith  nud  U^lir  of  the  sunbeams,  still  to  haunt  the 
itreftms,  ffillitwiug  ihe  pxrimple  of  our  late  venerable  friend, 
tlio  r resident  nf  the  Royal  Academy,*  with  whom  I  have 
thrown  thv  Fly,  cBughl  tinut,  and  enjoyed  a  delightful  day  of 
angling  and  mcial  anitisement,  by  the  bright  clear  streams  of 
the  Wandle/' 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Putey  said,  in  reply  to  a  person  anx- 
iciui  nbnat  Ilie  comp^fjiinti  of  one  of  his  great  philosophical 
works,  thut  '*  it  wouUl  lie  Buished  as  soon  as  the  fly-fishing 
Bfflusoii  wail  ovpr;'^  evidimtly  considering  this  diversion  of 
©qua]  JmportiiTico  with  th"^*©  mental  efforts  that  have  render- 
ed hfa  name  altunst  iuimorUil. 

*  Bt^njamin  VV«»st. 


—  _  -^  73: 
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Gat,  Thompson,  John  Tobin,  8.  T.  Coleridge,  Pro- 
fessor Wilson,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  Sir  Francis  Chan- 
try, were  all  ardent  disciples  of  Walton ;  and  Admiral  Lord 
Nelson  was  so  passionately  fond  of  the  sport,  that  he  fished 
with  his  left  hand  a  long  time  after  he  had  lost  his  right. 

Benjamin  West,  who  enjoyed  many  a  day's  sport  with 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  was  an  American  Painter ;  and  to  come 
down  to  our  own  day,  Hy.  Inh  \n,  one  of  the  best  American 
Painters  living,  now  on  a  visit  to  Europe,  divides  his  time 
partly  in  painting  the  portraits  of  the  nobles  of  England,  and 
partly  in  the  noble  sport  of  trout  and  salmon  fishing,  in  the 
beautiful  lakes  and  rivers  of  Scotland. 

Daniel  Webster  finds  relief,  after  a  tedious  winter's 
session  of  Congress,  in  angling  for  salmon  in  the  Kennebec, 
and  for  trout  in  the  various  streams  of  Massachusetts.  It  is 
said,  moreover,  that  this  distinguished  statesman  is  quite  as 
much  at  home  in  preparing  a  kettle  of  chowder,  as  he  is  in 
the  halls  of  legislation  at  \ \  n^ 1 1 1 rt g i . i [ i ;  fj in!  M a et ; s  V a h 
BuREN  is  acknowledged  ti>  be  e^trLrilly  snccesHriil  m  aiigliiig 
for  pickerell  as  in  the  cultivation  of  bi*  benutiful  ^trm, 

Many  other  names  of  <iiBdiigui»hod  iuea»  who 

Oft  have  tried  with  boiltd  hiMnk 
To  tempt  the  tenant  i^ftbe  brook, 

could  be  added  to  this  list,  tn  prove  tlml  Hit^ilng  is  held  in  hi»li 
regard  by  all  classes  of  petiple*  bnl  ii  i«  unneDesBory.  The 
observant  reader  will  dmw  \m  nvvn  coiichiBfoiis. 

When,  however,  we  tiike  ijito  conniHerutioti  the  exti&n^  rJ 
our  country,  its  manybenuiifnl  Mrf'omfi  and  quiei  lake^,  wh^re 
the  finny  tribe  abound,  w**  wiT]  finti  thnt  the  numbt^r  of  aii- 
glers,  when  compared  wi(]t  x}\-\^  nf  Kngliuid,  is  astoniabingly 
small.  But  the  fact  is,  (oiul  fi  <l*'p1nrHb!e  one  i\  ]»»  t^xj,)  that 
the  minority  of  tbe  AmeritFiu  ji+^ople  jitp  wi  mnch  eiiErn^^t^i  m 
"  getting  rich,*'  that  they  Kcnrcelv  *vcr  think  of  (Mijoyiu^  The 
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•olid  pleasures  of  this  life,  until,  by  the  fatigues  and  perplexi 
ties  of  business,  they  are  better  fitted  for  the  grave,  than  for 
any  proper  and  healthy  recreation. 

An  eminent  divine  and  sound  philosopher  of  this  city,  in 
a  discourse  a  short  time  since,  remarking  on  the  habits  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  said:  "  that  they  always  seemed  to  be 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  excitementr— one  continual  hurry  and 
bustle ;  and  that  it  would  not  be  surprising  to  him  to  see  half 
of  the  population  of  New-York  fell  down  in  its  streets  in  epi- 
leptic fits ;  and  that  chronic  diseases,  in  most  cases  caused  by 
excessive  mental  excitement,  close  application,  and  want  of 
air  and  proper  exercise,  were  fearfully  on  the  increase." 

Walton  says,  »*  And  for  you,  that  have  heard  many  grave 
and  serious  men  pity  anglers,  let  me  tell  you  sir,  there  be 
many  men  that  are  by  others  taken  to  be  serious  and  grave 
men,  which  we  contemn  and  pity.  Men  that  are  taken  to  be 
grave  because  nature  hath  made  them  of  a  sour  complexion — 
money-getting  men — men  that  spend  aD  their  time  Jirtt  in 
getting,  and  next  in  anxious  care  to  keep  it — men  that  are 
condemned  to  be  rich,  and  then  always  busy  or  discontented  ; 
for  these  poor  rich  men,  we  anglers  pity  them  perfectly,  and 
stand  in  no  need  to  borrow  their  thoughts  to  think  ourselves 
so  happy."  No,  troth,  we  should  be  very  sorry  to  borrow 
anything  from  persons  of  this  stamp,  much  less  their  thoughts, 
the  poorest  things  probably  by  fer  in  their  possession.  Good 
Isaac,  verily  thou  didst  know  human  nature ! 

It  is  true,  as  Walton  has  remarked,  that  many  have  ridi- 
culed this  noble  science  and  pitied  its  followers ;  but  let  those 
whose  extreme  and  somewhat  morbid  sensibilities  have  ren- 
dered them  blind  to  the  beautips  of  nature,  remember  that  he 
*'  who  went  about  doing  good,'*  chose  a  number  of  his  apostles 
from  among  fishermen,  and  considered  them  worthy  objects 
of  his  confidence  and  love. 

It  seems,  in  fine,  a  work  of  supererogation  to  attempt  to 
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jofitjiy  thia  agreeable  pastime,  after  the  expressed  opinions  of 
so  many  learned  and  distinguished  men  of  every  age ;  and  let 
us  ask  the  reader  if  there  is  any  recreation  at  once  so  harm- 
less, and  with  which  so  many  happy  associations  are  blended 
— which  combines  so  many  rational  inducements  to  health 
and  true  ei^oyment,  as  Angling. 

**  Adieu !  ye  sporu  of  Noim  and  Toil 
That  Crowds  in  aeoaeleas  strife  embroil ; 
The  Jockey's  Mirth,  the  HuntMnan*s  Train, 
Debauch  of  Health,  and  waste  of  Gain, 
More  mild  Delifrht  my  Life  employ. 
The  ANGLER'S  unexpensire  Joy. 
Here  I  can  sweeten  Fortune's  Frowns, 
Nor  envy  Kings  the  Bliss  of  Crowns." 

Baockxs  on  Anoliko,  1786^ 
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0!f    THE    MATERIALS   USED    IN    ANGLIlfe. 


**  My  rod  and  my  line,  my  float  and  my  lead, 

My  hook  and  my  plummet,  my  whetstone  and  knife. 
My  basket,  my  baits,  both  living  and  dead, 

My  net,  and  my  meat,  for  that  is  my  chief, 
Then  I  must  have  thread,  and  hairs  green  and  small. 
With  mine  *  Angling  Purse  *— and  so  you  hare  alL" 

Walton. 
'  You  must  have  all  these,  and  twice  as  many  more,  with  which,  if 
you  mean  to  be  a  flsher,  yon  must  store  yooraelt"— Idxx. 


It  la  neceMaryf  in  ordfir  to  become  a  saccessful  Angler,  to 
have  a  conipi^jte  a^anrimeui  of  tackle ;  and  as  many  Anglers 
pefer  tnjikujg  and  arratiipng  their  own  materials,  it  will  not 
be  inipri^per  to  j^ive  here  a  list  of  the  articles  which  con- 
fttiniie  «  woU  arranged  Angler's  establishment.  Therefore, 
lf?t  tiiti  spurtunmi  provide  hrmjsiilf  with  the  following  articles: 

SalfTi^n  and  Trout  R&djt  for  both  bait  and  fly-6shing ;  rods 
fivr  bos*  tmd  jdckerr:'! ;  and  also  for  bridge  fishing  and  troll- 
ing ;  lipare  lops  of  diflbrf^jit  m:i09. 

Lines  of  fiilkn  m\k  luid  hair,  twisted  and  platted,  silk-worm 
gut,  Itutiia  gniM ;  and  hemp,  or  ^ttx  lines  for  trolling  or  sea 

PeeiM  Of  tVinchetj  iijiJiU  Jinil  large,  for  light  or  lieavy 
fiahlng. 
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Hooki  of  various  patterns,  from  No.  0  to  12,  on  silk-worm 
gilt,  hair,  gimp  or  wire,  snap-hooks  for  trolling,  hooks  on 
hemp  lines,  &c.,  loose  hooks  of  all  sizes. 

Floatt  of  quill,  cork,  or  wood,  of  various  sizes. 

Sinkers,  plain,  swivel  and  hollow,  for  sea,  middle  or  bot- 
tom iishing,  split  shot,  and  swivels  for  fly.Bshing. 

Leaden  of  hair,  gut  or  grass,  of  various  lengths,  loose  gut 
for  making  or  repairing  leaders  or  tying  on  hooks,  and  gimp 
or  wire  for  pickerel  tackle. 

Squids  of  pearl,  ivory,  bone,  tin  or  lead,  for  sea  or  river 
trolling,  artificial  flies,  minnows,  grasshoppers,  frogs,  mice, 
shrimp,  &c. 

Disgorgers  of  vai*ious  sizes,  bait  needles,  clearing  rings, 
bait  and  landing  nets,  bait  box,  and  baskets. 

A  Book  containing  a  full  assortment  of  artificial  flies ;  a  box 
containing  a  variety  of  feathers,  worsted,  silks  of  all  colors, 
gold  thread,  shoemakers*  wax,  &c. ;  also,  a  book  for  general 
tackle. 

,  A  pair  of  plyers,  a  pair  of  scissors,  a  penknife,  hand  vice, 
and  a  file  for  sharpening  the  points  and  barbs  of  hooks. 

HODS. 

There  is  probably  on  atlicle  of  tackle  upon  which  the  An- 
gler looks  with  so  inuth  pritle  and  pTeftsur^,  oa  q  gixiJ  Rfnl : 
like  the  fowler's  gun,  or  the  jcwkey^s  horse* — ne^l  to  hla  wifp, 
they  are  always  thi*  be*t.  They  are  iiiiuip  of  varinna 
kinds  of  woods,  and  of  viirion*  length*,  for  rhe  difft^rent  unu- 
cies  of  Angling.  The  best  rods  wpre  Formerly  impirted  Fnim 
England,  and  made  cf  hrizel  or  hickMry*  but  they  were  little 
adapted  to  our  modeH  of  fifthiog^,  atid  haice  confieqiieudy  gruwti 
into  disuse.  Americwr*  nkI  utukerfl  have  iuttoduct'J  ETent  im 
provements  in  the  urtjele  witliin  tliu  last  ten  year*,  and  auj 
now  turn  out  rods  wliirhn  for  wijrknmrinbi^i  mul  beauts-  o* 
finish,  cannot  be  sur|mAsed.     Tliey  arc*  iiimh?  tu  suit  Uie  tH*to!^ 
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of  aU  Anglers,  from  the  single  ferroled  rod  for  the  novice,  at 
the  cost  of  from  $2  to  $5,  to  the  more  expensive  one  of  the 
icientific  Angler,  varying  firom  $5  to  $50.  Those  now  in  ge- 
oeral  use  are  made  either  from  ash,  bamboo,  Calcutta  reed, 
or  lance  wood.  The  three  former  woods  are  preferred  by 
good  Anglers ;  the  latter  wood  is  objected  to  on  accomit  of 
its  weight,  and  as  it  is  the  main  object  of  the  sportsman  to 
have  his  tackle  as  light  as  strength  and  durability  will  permit, 
this  description  is  seldom  used.  There  are  three  requisites 
for  aU  good  rods,  viz.  strength,  lightness  and  pliability;  and  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  wood  should  be  of  suc\  a  na- 
ture as  to  admit  of  a  uniform  flexibility  from  butt  to  top. 

Bods  for  salmon  are  usually  firom  18  to  20  feet  in  length, 
the  butt  made  of  well  seasoned  maple,  the  second  and  third 
joints  of  ash,  and  the  fourth  joint,  or  top,  of  lanco  wood ;  and 
if  for  fly-fishing,  the  top  should  be  in  three  pieces,  neatly 
spliced,  say  in  equal  proportions  of  lance  wood,  bamboo,  and 
whalebone. 

For  striped,  or  black  bass,  and  pickerel,  a  rod  from  12  to 
15  feet  in  length  is  used;  the  butt  of  ash,  the  second  and 
third  joints  of  ash  or  bamboo,  (this  latter  wood  is  preferred  by 
many  Anglers  on  account  of  its  lightness  and  toughness,  and 
if  it  can  be  procured,  is  quite  as  good  as  the  best  ash,)  the 
last  joint,  or  top,  of  lance  wood.  The  Calcutta  reed  also 
makes  a  very  good  rod,  when  it  can  be  had  of  a  regular  taper, 
and  free  from  worm-holes,  or  other  imperfections,  and  is  used 
mounted  with  rings,  in  its  natural  state,  or  cut  up  into  joints, 
and  ferruled.  Some  country  Anglers  prefer  these  rods  iu 
their  rough  state,  and  will  send  many  miles  to  procure  them. 
Those  of  the  city  sportsmen,  also,  who  have  their  regular 
fishing  grounds,  provide  an  extra  rod  of  this  desoriptiou. 
which  they  generally  leave  at  the  tavern  where  they  stop. 
Tliey  ooat  but  little,  and  if  kept  in  a  proper  manner,  will  stive 
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the  Angler  muck  trouble ;  as,  in  case  of  accident,  his  rod  is 
always  at  the  place  of  destination. 

The  rods  used  for  Trout  are  from  12  to  16  feet  in  length; 
the  butt  of  maple,  the  second  and  third  joints  of  ash  or  laiice 
wood,  and  the  last  joint,  or  top,  of  lance  wood,  for  bait ;  if  for 
fly-fishing,  of  spliced  lance  wood,  bamboo,  and  whale-boue. 
similar  to  the  salmon  rod:  in  &ct,  a  trout  rod  may  be  called 
a  small  salmon  rod,  and  is  very  often  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

The  general  rod  is  yery  useful  in  travelling  where  the 
Angler  expects  a  variety  of  sport.  It  is  composed  of  various 
kinds  of  woods,  with  a  hollow  butt,  commonly  of  maple,  and 
is  made  to  contain  several  spare  tops,  of  different  sizes,  by 
which  it  can  be  altered  to  suit  any  kind  of  fishing. 

The  walking-cane  rod,  if  well  made,  is  also  a  very  useful 
article  for  travelling,  or  where  the  Angler  does  not  wish  his 
business  or  profession  kikowu.  Each  jomt  iji  made  ti>  ^Udo 
into  another,  and  the  \vho]u  U  cuntaiiwxl  in  a  bolluw  butt, 
similar  to  the  wa]king-c;lJJf^  T^\»  rod  ^^iiiu  very  w^cll  for 
trout,  perch,  or  any  light  ti^biug,  but  wiU  not  answer  for 
heavy  fishing,  as  it  cannot  be  mmle  su^L^i^iitJy  larg«  to  be 
strong.  Heavy  rods  have  been  mAde  to  slide  into  metal  cosau^ 
but  they  are  large,  and  more  inconvenient  to  carry  tlmii  tb« 
ordinary  jointed  rod. 

The  true  Angler  should  If  poft^ible  have  a  beparatfi  nA  for 
each  kind  of  fishing.  All  the  varieiies  of  rods  above  me^ 
tioned  are  for  sale  at  the  prineipai  tuckle  itorea  in  the  Untou, 
put  up  in  compact  form,  in  linen,  woollen,  nnd  canvo*  l>it^«^. 
or  neat  leather  cases. 

The  Angler  will  there fiire  bear  m  miudf  that  in  cbootnn^ 
a  rod  of  any  description,  it  in  necessary  ttj  ob#erT&  that  it  is 
perfectly  straight,  tight  in  the  jointA^  wilhont  ehjiXmg.  a  grad 
ual  tapering  from  bntt  to  end,  and  that  it  ^|irinp  equidly  in  all 
its  parts. 
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REELS. 

Many  old-fashioned  Anglers  think  that  this  is  a  superfluous 
article  in  the  equipment  of  a  sportsman ;  but  to  any  one  who 
has  used  it,  it  is  almost  as  indispensable  as  the  rod  itself.  The 
main  object  of  the  reel  is  to  give  the  fish  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  line  to  tire  itself,  and  consequently  affords  more  sport  than 
could  be  obtained  by  the  rod  alone.  By  means  also  of  this 
valuable  accessory,  fish  of  almost  incredible  weight,  may  be 
captured  w^here  the  rod  would  prove  utterly  useless. 

They  are  generally  made  of  brass  or  German  silver,  and 
are  ^f  two  kinds,  simple  and  compound,  or  plain  and  multi- 
plying. Those  used  for  trout,  perch,  or  any  kind  of  h'ght 
fishing,  are  mostly  imported  from  England,  and  hold  from  20 
to  50  yards  of  line.  The  majority  of  good  Anglers  prefer  a 
multiplying  reel,  because  they  can  wind  up  much  faster,  and 
consequently  enjoy  more  sport  in  the  same  length  of  time ; 
some  prefer  the  plain  reel  on  account  of  its  simplicity,  and 
object  to  thii  muIdplLL-i^  tni  opposite  grounds,  and  also  reason 
thai  wtlh  a  heavy  ft^h^  l\it$  wheels  of  the  multiplier  are  apt  to 
be  cloggod  by  friction,  or  bent  by  pressure.  This  may  apply 
W  the  tbeflp  iiii|>'irteii  reels,  but  not  to  those  of  American 
tDanuTrictiireT  which  hnv«i  eilmost  entirely  superseded  the  fo- 
rei^i ;  in  faet,  wiih  the  exception  of  artificial  baits,  all  articles 
of  tackle  UHiilo  ill  thJfl  I  ountry  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
ihoBfl  Df  EiigliJiid  ;  HJid  if  the  Angler  can  procure  the  Ameri- 
CJUi,  be  ehrjitki  pitriotituiUy  avoid  any  thing  else 

Tiif  reek  used  in  bii^e  or  salmon  fishing,  are  manufactur- 
ed ultti^ ether  hi  thia  countty,  and  are  calculated  to  hold  from 
;10  lo  ^200  yanh  tif  tine  '^at'h.  They  are  made  of  the  besi 
baminerrd  hrt&ti,  or  German  silver,  with  balance  handles, 
with  out  utope,  rwid  whh  plnin  or  steel  bushings.  They  run 
vviih  ViUlr  rHt'tioij.  iiLJiJ  Ttif*  least  possible  noise,  and  w^hen  in 
perfe*'t  onler  are  ^Ur^  [iriiJe  of  the  scientific  Angler. 
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LINES. 

Lines  are  made  of  silk,  silk  and  hair,  gat,  India  grass,  Hax, 
hemp,  and  cotton.  They  vary  in  size  and  length—coming 
from  the  size  of  a  hair  to  that  of  a  qoarter  of  an  inch,  and 
in  some  cases  even  thicker,  and  being  from  12  to  200  yaids 
long. 

A  line  for  trout,  should  be  either  of  silk,  silk  and  hair, 
India  grass,  or  fine  fiax;  the  most  common  one  in  use,  how- 
ever,  for  this  fish,  is  the  India  grass,  which  is  to  be  had  in 
lengths  of  from  12  to  20  yards,  and  of  various  sizes.  The 
silk  plaitted  line  has  an  extensive  reputation  in  England  for 
this  species  of  angling,  as  also  that  of  twisted  silk  and  hair. 
They  are  expensive,  but  considered  by  far  the  best  for  trout 
and  salmon  fishing. 

For  salmon,  lake  pickerel,  black  or  striped  bass,  the  lines 
in  general  use  are  made  of  flax,  hemp,  grass,  silk,  or  hair,  all 
of  which  can  be  .obtained  yi  lengths  of  from  50  to  200  yards. 

The  cotton  and  hemp  lines  (50  to  100  yards  long)  are  used 
in  trotting  for  blue  fish,  bass,  pickerel,  or  any  kind  of  sea 
fish. 

The  size  and  length  of  a  line  should  always  vary  in  pro- 
portion to  the  sport  anticipated.  For  instance,  you  cannot 
liave  too  light  a  line  in  clear  trout  streams,  provided  it  is 
strong  enough  to  take  your  fish;  and  the  same  rule  may  also 
apply  to  striped  bass,  salmon,  and  other  timid  fish.  On  the 
subject  of  lines  generally,  much  must  be  left  to  the  discretion 
and  judgment  of  the  sportsman. 

HOOKS. 

There  is  no  article  of  tackle  of  so  much  import^c^ca  (u  th« 
Angler,  and  concerning  which  such  a  viiHety  of  opinion  trusts, 
as  the  Hook. 
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The  most  common  Hook  in  use  iu  this  country  is  the 
"  Kirbyy "  which  the  reader  will  perceive  is  not  included  in 
either  of  the  plates,  for  the  reason,  that  until  a  few  years 
since,  it  has  been  the  only  kind  in  use,  and  consequently 
its  shape  and  construction  are  well  known  to  every  sports- 
man. The  si2ses  and  numbers  are  similar  to  the  **  Lim- 
erick," so  that  a  person  wishing  to  procure  a  Kirby  Hook, 
can  do  so  by  giving  the  number  of  the  Limerick  patteni. 
These  hooks  derive  their  name  from  one  Kirby,  who  first 
made  them,  according  to  instructions  given  him  by  Princ© 
Rupert,  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  They 
vary  materially  in  shape,  being  more  or  less  kirb^d*  or  bent ; 
high  or  low  in  the  point ;  with  long  or  short  shanks,  some 
marked,  and  others  flatted.  Those  with  flatted  shanks  are 
used  in  taking  salt  water  fish  only — such  as  black-fish,  por- 
gies,  eels,  flounders,  &c.,  where  a  hemp  line  is  attached. 
Those  with  marked  or  indented  shanks  are  tied  to  gut,  hair, 
or  other  light  materials,  and  are  used  in  all  kinds  of  fresh 
water  fishing.  There  are  many  cheap  hooks  of  the  Kirby 
description,  imported  and  sold  in  this  country.!  Within  a 
few  years,  aa  inferior  quality,  made  in  Germany,  has  been 
sold  at  cheap  rates  and  in  large  quantities  to  the  country 
trade.  Hooks  of  this  latter  quality  may  always  be  tested  (as 
in  fact  may  any  hook)  by  merely  sticking  the  barb  into  a  pine 
board  and  pulling  moderately ;  it  will  be  found  as  brittle  as 
glass.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  state  here,  that  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  Kirby  hook  has  gone  into  comparative  dis- 
use, is  because  the  Limenck,  for^i»«  fishing,  is  far  superior, 
and  has  consequently  superseded  them ;  although  the  former, 

*  A  phrase  denoting  the  peculiarity  in  all  Kirby  hook*,  derived  iVom 
the  name  of  the  inventor. 

t  There  are  many  goodi  imported,  and  labelled  "  nuai^factured  ex- 
^uslff  for  the  Ameriean  market^"  which  are  absolutely  unfit  for  any 
Biarket 
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when  of  fine  quality,  are  still  preferred  by  many  scientific 
Anglers. 

Plate  No.  1,  represents  the  best  pattern  of  Limerick  hook 
now  in  use.  They  are,  as  the  reader  will  perceive,  perfectly 
straight,  without  the  slightest*  kirb  or  bend,  the  point  and 
barb  delicately  finished,  and  the  hook  neatly  japanned  black, 
to  prevent  corrosion.  Its  great  superiority,  over  any  other 
hook,  consists  in  its  perfect  adaptation  to  artificial  fiy-fishing ; 
in  fact,  it  is  rarely  the  case  that  any  other  hook  is  used  for 
that  purpose.  They  were  originally  invented  and  made  by 
one  O'Shaughnessy,  of  Limerick.  Sir  Humphrbt  Davt,  in 
his  "  Salmonia"  says :  "  I  never  use  any  hooks  for  salmon 
fishing,  except  those  I  am  sure  have  been  made  by 
O'Shaughnessy,  of  Limerick.'^t  He  also  gives  the  following 
method  of  tempering  hooks :  ''  It  is  requisite  that  the  iron  be 
pure  and  malleable,  such  as  is  procured  from  old  horse-shoe 
nails,  which  we  believe  to  be  generally  made  from  Swedish 
iron.  This  should  be  cemented  with  charcoal  into  good  soft 
steel,  and  that  into  veires  of  different  sizes.*'  The  original 
O'Shanghnessy  hook  thus  highly  spoken  of,  is  not  made  of 
wire  like  the  ordinary  hook,  but  is  forged  and  hammered  into 
shape  from  the  rough  steel,  which  gives  an  opportunity  of 
varying  the  form,  and  of  throwing  proper  strength  into  those 
parts  of  the  hook  which  most  require  it.  This  latter  advant- 
age, it  will  be  remembered,  cannot  be  aitained  in  the  oixii* 
nary  wire  hooks.  Their  general  supeH<irity,  ns  Anglers  »nyt 
consists  in  their  excellence  of  temper,  porfec^tion  of  the  bfirln 
shape  of  the  bend,  and  position  of  strength.     Th«  price  of  the 

*  Some  Angler*  prefer  the  Limerick  itli|;^1illy  klrb'd^  wliicb  can  be 
Mtily  done  by  subjecting  them  to  «  moderate  hvnt  in  tho  flanifi  of* 
die,  and  bending  them  with  a  pair  of  plyera. 

t  Professor  Rcnnie  object*  to  Dary's  opinion,  so  J  laya  ttiAt  inferiar 
hooka  were  made  at  that  time,  bat  good  hooks  couJtl  te  had  both  at 
London  and  Birmingham. 
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O'Shaughnessy  hooks  in  Limerick,  vary  from  one-and-six- 
pence  to  four  shillings  sterling  per  dozen,  and  when  the  cost 
of  importation  is  added  thereto,  it  will  be  found  that  they  are 
rather  expensive.  The  style  and  shape  of  the  best  Limerick 
hook  described  in  Plate  No.  I,  when  well  made,  and  properly 
tempered,  however,  give  satisfaction  to  the  majority  of 
Anglers. 

Those  marked  "  Ltmeriek  Trout  '*  are  in  general  use  for 
trout  or  perch;  and 

Those  marked  "  Limerick  Salmon."  for  pickerell,  bass, 
weak-fish,  salmon,  or  salmon  trout. 

The  hooks  designated  in  Plate  No.  2,  us  numbers  I  and 
2,  are  the  kinds  used  for  black-fish,  eels,  and  flounders. 
Number  I  represents  the  ordinary  round  bent  black-fish 
hook,  and  number  2  the  Virginia  hook.  This  latter  was 
originally  made  to  suit  the  fishing  south  of  the  Delaware, 
and  is  highly  esteemed  in  that  region  of  country,  where  it 
finds  a  large  and  ready  sale.  The  numbers  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  Limerick  pattern. 

No.  3  represents  the  **  Aberdeen "  pattern,  which  is 
made  of  small  blued  steel  wire,  with  a  perfectly  round  bend, 
low  point  and  long  shank.  It  is  used  by  some  Anglers  for 
weak-fish,  trout,  salmon,  and  salmon  trout. 

No8.  4  and  5  are  correct  drawings  of  the  **  Piekerell 
Spring  Snap  Hook"  which  the  reader  will  notice  consists  of 
three  hooks.  The  small  hook,  used  for  the  bait,  is  placed  at 
the  top,  whilst  the  two  larger  ones,  made  of  spring  steel,  are 
lower  down,  and  slide  in  a  groove.  No.  5  shotog  the  hook 
at  rest.  The  exertions  used  by  the  fish,  when  finding  him- 
self caught,  will  naturally  cause  him  to  run,  (if  it  may  be  so 
called,)  and  in  so  doing  he  pulls  the  houks  down,  and  thus 
springs  them,  securing  him  more  safely  than  could  be  done 
with  a  common  hook.  No.  4  presents  the  hook  in  a  state  of 
f^tion,  and  one  too,  it  would  appear,  rather  uncomfortable  to 
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tbe  member  of  the  "  fimiy  family."    Tliis  hook  is  much  need 
in  Europe,  and  produces  good  sport. 

The  single  pickerell  hook  is  numbered  6,  on  Plate  2,  and 
is  a  stout  hook,  either  bent  or  straight. 

The  double  pickerell  hook  is  numbered  7  on  the  same 
plate,  and  is  made  of  a  single  piece  of  wire,  similar  to  the 
last  It  has  been  found  necessary,  from  the  great  voracity  of 
this  fish,  to  attach  twisted  brass  wire,  or  gimp,  instead  of  gut 
or  line,  to  the  hook  used  in  angling  for  them. 

The  weak  trout  hook,  which  is  a  superior  quality  of  Kirby, 
made  of  slim  wire,  with  a  long  shank,  similar  to  the  Aber 
deen,  will  be  found  an  excellent  hpok  for  trout,  sahnon,  or 
bass. 

Since  the  establishment  of  a  manufactory  of  hooks  in  this 
country,  the  Angler  can  gratify  his  own  taste  in  selection,  but 
he  must  bear  in  mind  that  a  great  portion  of  his  success  de- 
pends upon  the  quahty  of  these  small  articles  of  his  equip- 
ment, and  he  should  therefore  take  particular  care  to  choose 
those  that  are  well  tempered.  Let  him  test  every  hook  be- 
fore attaching  it  to  his  line,  abd  see  that  the  barb  and  point 
are  perfect  and  sharp.  A  small  file  will  be  found  convenient 
for  this  latter  purpose. 

SINKERS,  DIPSIES,  OR  LEADS,  AND  SWIVELS,  &c 

These  articles  of  tackle  are  believed  to  be  peculiar  to  this 
country — no  mention  of  them  being  made  in  English  works 
on  Angling,  split  shot  and  bullets  being  used  in  their  stead. 

There  are  three  kinds  m  uhi.  the  Plain,  Slide,  nnd  Svivel 
Sinkers. 

The  first  of  these,  the  Phfin  Sinker,  is  niade  of  lead,  with 
brass  wire  loops  at  each  end,  anil  nf  various^  «\zv»,  frr^m  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  in  weight ►  for  trout  or  perch  fiflhiHg,  lo 
that  of  one  or  two  pounds  for  nea  fuiglittg. 
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The  Slide  Sinker,  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  thick 
lead  tube,  slightly  rounded  at  each  end.  It  is  used  princi- 
pally in  bottom  fishing ;  the  object  of  the  tube  being  to  allow 
the  line  to  pass  through  at  the  least  motion  of  the  fish,  which 
is  thus  immediately  felt  It  is  considered  miich  better  than 
the  old  plan,  where  the  fish  moves  the  weight  of  the  sinker, 
before  the  Angler  has  notice  of  his  luck. 

The  Swivel  Sinker  is  decidedly  the  best  in  use  for  any 
kind  of  fishing,  and  is  made  similar  to  the  Plain,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  swivels  at  each  end,  instead  of  the  plain  sta- 
tionaiy  loops.  This  arrangement  gives  the  double  advantage, 
both  of  **  apinmng  "  the  bait  in  trolling,  and  of  preventing 
the  line  from  twisting,  and  consequent  entanglement  of  the 
leaders,  hooks,  &c. 

Split  Shot  are  used  almost  universally  for  trout  fishing. 
They  should  be  quite  small,  and  where  greater  weight  is  ne- 
cessary, should  be  used  in  larger  numbers  rather  than  of 
large  size,  as  these  latter  make  much  noise  when  the  line  is 
thrown,  aru3  ore  apt  to  frighten  the  fish. 

Stpit*4!t»  BTO  used  for  "  spinning  "  bait,  and  for  preventing 
entan^lettjtitjt  of  the  Hue.  They  are  placed  in  various  parts 
uf  the  tEU!kli;,  but  u^ufdlj  on  the  gut>length,  or  leader,  and 
ekould  hv  a  n^oeasary  appendage  to  the  equipment. 

Slimikl  tliifi  chapter  pmve  rather  heavy  for  the  patience  of 
the  reiulcr,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  buoyancy  of  the  next 
may  enable  bim  to  recover  his  equilibrium. 

FLOATS. 

FhmtB  flTf?  made  ofqiiilis,  cork,  and  red  cedar,  of  various 
flizeSf  fHli^iited  to  the  erirrent  of  water,  or  the  peculiar  descrip 
ihin  mf  angling,  inid  lire  of  two  shapes,  egg  and  oblong. 

Tiw  Aotut  n««{1  fnr  rroat  is  generally  made  of  quills  or 
cork,  find  cannot  \tf-  ttK»  light  for  finhing  in  clear  streams' 
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where  the  current  is  itrong  or  water  muddy,  a  larger  float 
may  be  used  without  inconvenience. 

For  base,  pickerell,  or  salmon,  there  are  two  kinds  of 
floats  employed,  the  cork,  and  that  made  of  hollow  red  cedar, 
which  are  made  of  different  sizes,  varying  from  three  to  eight 
inches  in  length,  and  of  neat  proportions.  Those  of  red  cedar 
are  very  light,  and  much  preferred  in  angling  for  bass  and 
weak-fish,  in  the  vicinity  of  New-York. 

SILK-WORM  GUT,  LEADERS,  &c. 

This  extraordinary  substance  is  comparatively  little 
known,  except  among  dealers  and  scientific  anglers.  It  is 
manufactured  in  large  quantities  in  Spain,  and  sent  thence  to 
London,  Edinburgh,  and  the  United  States.*  It  is  a  source 
of  much  surprise,  and  by  many  viewed  as  incredible,  that  this 
gat  is  taken  from  the  silk-worm,  at  the  tmie  when  it  is  about 
to  spin.  The  size  of  the  gut  varies  accurdiug  to  the  capacity 
of  the  worm,  some  strands  being  as  small  as  a  fine*  hair,  while 
others  are  as  thick  as  the  1-32  part  of  an  inch.  It  is  a  beauti- 
ful, semi-transparent  substance,  and  is  in  strands  of  from 
twelve  to  twenty  inches  in  length,  but  usimUy  not  exceejing 
fifteen  inches.  When  used  by  the  Angler,  it  b«co(ue«  quiie 
Bofi  and  pliable,  but  at  the  same  time  extremely  stroti^  and 
durable.      It  is  almost  imperceptible  in  the  water,  end  if  of 

*  Inferior  qualities  of  this  article  are  manufactured  in  China  itnd  Ital^ 
but  the  best  is  imported  from  Mioant,  in  Spain.  No  mcntioD  Li  mtiiSv 
of  its  ever  having  been  successfully  manufucturpd  in  any  otbe^r  cpiui,(r^ 
Mr.  Durand,  of  Jersey-City,  opposite  New-York.  nucc^^iloJ,  Jo  timkinif 
some  a  few  years  ago,  but  the  strands  were  entirely  loo  nbori  to  be  ij.»p 
All  to  the  Angler.  Latterly,  however,  an  enterprihin^  Aiuencau  in  Ilia 
same  neighborhood,  has  had  still  better  success^  and  produced  sfini?  ml 
moeC  equal  to  the  Spanish.  He  is  still  experiment]  tt^,  »ttd  ivill  no  dogbi 
vneceed  to  his  entire  Matisfaction. 
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good  quality,  and  carefully  used,  will  outlast  anythuig  of  th* 
kind  which  can  be  procured. 

It  is  used  singly,  twisted,  and  plaitted  for  lines,  leaders  or 
snells,  for  hooks.  The  smallest  sizes  are  used  for  trout,  and 
the  larger,  when  of  superior  quality,  are  highly  esteemed 
and  in  great  demand  for  salmon  or  bass. 

Leaden  are  made  from  the  above-mentiaued  article, 
twisted  horse-hair,  and  India  grass,  and  should  always  be  as 
light  as  possible. 


LANDING  AND  BAIT-NETS,  GAFF-HOOKS, 
CLEARING-RINGS. 


AND 


In  the  pleasure  of  anticipation,  the  enthusiastic  fisherman 
is  very  apt  to  forget  many  little  things  which  are  very  im- 
portant items  in  the  success  of  his  day^s  sport ;  among  these 
are  the  articles  enumerated  above. 

The  Landing'Net  in  oi-dinary  use  is  made  of  linen  twine, 
or  fiBli4ijie,  «ixt<feti  iucViei^  m  diameter,  and  about  two  feet  in 
depth,  wiib  a  mesh  of  ihree-eighths  of  an  inch,  and  is  at- 
lached  to  a  Htfiut  wire  ring»  of  iron  or  brass.  The  latter  ma- 
terial is  better  aiiapted  U*  The  purpose,  for  the  reason  that  it 
does  not  t:j>rn>de  the  net,  \^'Jiereas  with  almost  every  precau- 
lum,  tlie  fomier  cunnul  he  prevented  from  acting  on  the 
r^DO.  The  hajuile  should  he  made  of  stout  hickory  or  ash, 
HJid  not  \e»&  ihmi  five  feel  hv  length.  A  very  convenient  form 
nf  ibiji  liei  is  now  made,  and  which  occupies  about  half  the 
Hptice  uf  the  ordiuajy  net*  The  ring  or  hoop  is  composed  of 
tbrei-  jnjms  or  hiii^eii,  by  which  it  is  folded  mto  a  verj'  j>ort- 
II hie  liJiiijio.  The  hatidle  tri  this  contrivance,  in  order  to  carry 
out  tho  j>rju*jipleFi  of  iu  Bjuicfr-economiziiig  inventor,  is  made 
ol"  three  jokits,  wMch  filldr  into  each  other  like  a  telescope, 
<ir.  nn  Blaine,  ill  hifl  "  Rural  Sports,"  calls  it.  "  a  sipalhwed- 
uf7  handfe*** 
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The  Bait-Net  u  made  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  Landing, 
bat  of  small  size,  for  shrimp,  minnows,  spearing,  or  like  fish. 
It  should  be  about  twelve  inches  in  diameter  by  eighteen 
inches  deep,  with  a  quarter  inch  mesh. 

The  Oaff'Hook  is  found  to  be  very  important  in  securing 
large  fish  after  their  strength  is  expended,  and  where  the 
landing-net  cannot  be. used.  The  hook  is  usually  about  four 
inches  in  length,  with  or  without  a  barb ;  but  as  the  latter  is 
the  more  safe  hook  of  the  two,  it  is  preferred.  The  handle 
should  be  of  hickory  or  ash,  and  from  five  to  six  feet  in  length 

The  Clearin^Ring  is  a  useful  article  to  the  Angler  in 
difficulty^  (for  he  is  not  whoUy  infallible,  and  will  occasionally 
have  some  trouble,)  and  as  Walton  says  the  fisher  should  be 
patient  and  not  swear,  his  disciples,  to  prevent  any  thing  of 
the  kind,  should  avail  themselves  of  this  valuable  implement 
The  most  simple  and  useful  is  made  of  iron,  or  stout  lead,  and 
is  in  the  form  of  a  ring  of  from  four  to  six  ounces  in  weight, 
and  about  three  inches  in  diametor,  with  a  joint  or  hinfre 
similar  to  that  in  the  net  bow  beftire  df^aeribed.  It  ig  ai* 
tached  to  a  stout  line,  aboor  twelve  or  jifri^pn  yards  in  length, 
and  when  needed  is  opened,  phired  nniutid  the  Uno,  and  sent 
down  as  a  messenger.  The  roader  ram  probably  infer  frum 
the  name,  the  use  to  which  this  ring  is  applied  ;  it  ig  foatid 
very  serviceable  in  removing  any  obstructions  which  llie 
Angler  may  encounter  in  tJio  enjoy mfint  of  his  sporT.  It  may 
be  well  to  observe  here  thpit  in  m/^ny  casm*  thw  little"  appnra 
tus  should  only  be  used  with  the  oil  of  '*  patieni  e,"  so  liighly 
spoken  of  by  Walton. 

This  brings  us  to  the  U^t  item  of  the  materials  of  the  An- 
gler's equipment,  which  hfn^c^ver  neceflSHriiy  tf^diotun  in  the 
minntife  of  explanation,  will,  we  tnist,  be  relievptl  by  other 
more  interesting,  er  &t  \m\^,x  musing,  parta  of  Tht-  Angler's 
instructions 
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CHAPTER  II. 
ON  BAITS  USED  IN  ANGLING. 
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The  most  common  Bait  osed  in  this  countxy  for  ensnaring 
almost  all  varieties  of  the  finnj  tribe  that  inhabit  fresh  water, 
is  the  common  earth-worm,  or,  as  it  is  called,  dew-worm, 
dug- worm,  and  the  angle-worm;  which  latter,  from  its  univer- 
sal use  in  angling,  would  be  the  most  proper  name.  It  can 
generally  be  obtained  by  digging  a  foot  or  two  in  the  ground, 
except  in  sandy  soils,  which  produce  clear  streams,  and 
where  the  fly  will  be  found  the  better  bait.  Another  method, 
recommended  by  Blaine,  is  "  to  walk  cautiously  over  close 
cut  lawns,  or  clean  fed  meadows,  with  a  candle  or  lantern, 
during  the  night.  If  the  weather  be  moist,  and  the  search  be 
conducted  with  a  very  light  tread,  almost  any  quantity  may 
be  procured ;  for  as  they  are  blind,  it  is  not  the  light  but  the 
motion  which  disturbs  them.''  When  they  are  not  wanted 
for  immediate  use,  a  good  plan  is,  to  wet  some  straw,  or  hay, 
and  lay  it  on  the  ground  for  a  few  days,  by  which  means  they 
will  be  brought  to  the  top,  and  can  be  easily  gathered.  An- 
other, and  a  more  expeditious  plan,  practised  by  Walton,  and 
others,  is  to  take  the  green  leaves  of  the  walnut-tree,  and 
squeeze  the  juice  into  fresh  or  salt  water,  and  pour  it  on  the 
ground,  which  will  make  them  rise  in  a  very  short  time. 

The  common  White  Ontb-  IVorm,  is  also  a  very  good  bait, 
and  will  often  Uike  trout  when  all  others  have  failed.     They 
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can  be  procured  in  the  Spring  of  the  year,  underneath  decay* 
ed  trees,  foliage,  stamps,  &c.,  and  sometimes  in  fresh  ploughed 
ground. 

The  Grcushopper  is  an  excellent  bait  for  trout,  when  in 
season,  and  is  approved  by  all  Anglers. 

The  Minnow,  that  beautiful  little  fish  so  highly  esteemed 
among  all  English  sportsmen,  is  found  in  many  of  our  streams, 
under  a  variety  of  names,  and  makes  a  good  trout,  pickerell, 
or  salmon  bait. 

The  trout  or  salmon  Spawn,  however,  takes  the  lead  as 
the  best  trout  bait  in  the  world ;  so  much  so,  that  many  An> 
glers  in  Europe  deem  it  unworthy  a  sportsman  to  use  it 

Watpt,  Beeiletf  FHety  CaterpiUara^  Locvatt*  and  many 
other  insects,  also  make  very  good  trout  baits. 

The  Fragf  used  whole  or  in  parts,  is  one  of  t)je  best  baits 
for  pickerell.  The  hind  legs,  when  skinned,  which  operation 
leaves  them  perfectly  white,  is  preferred. 

The  Shiner  or  MuUet,  the  Oold-Fish,  and  in  fact  any 
small  fish,  is  acceptable  to  this  all-devouring  subject  of  the 
Angler's  toiL 

For  salt  water  angling,  the  Shrimp,  like  the  worm  in  fresh 
water,  takes  its  place  as  the  best  bait,  and  is  a  great  fevorite 
\anth  all  anglers  for  striped  bass  or  weak-fish. 

The  Shedder-Crab,  when  it  can  be  procured,  is  a  dainty 
DQorsel  and  a  most  killing  bait  for  stripeii  'nu^^—jcryij  i»i  ine 
largest  fish  being  taken  with  it. 

The  Soft-Shell  Clam,  when  cut  uj>  into  E-mail  pipcfs, 
makes  a  very  good  bait  for  black-fish,  6omiiicre,  or  tmy  kiud 
of  sea  fish. 

These  are  the  only  kinds  of  baits  In  general  use  i  nuuiy 
others  are  occasionally  used,  but  are  not  worthy  of  ipecbl 


*  In  the  summer  of  1843,  Locusts  were  used  li  u  bait  l^r  wfl^-^tsti,  !■ 
the  Hudsoo  river,  opposite  Hobokeu,  with  great  tuceris. 
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notice.  The  Augler,  lo  insure  suocesA,  should  always  take  a 
variety  of  baits:  as  the  fish,  like  the  fisher,  in  his  tastes  if 
often  hard  to  please. 


In  addition  to  the  abovementioned  baits,  the  following, 
taken  from  "  Hofland's  Angler's  Manual,"  and  used  with 
much  success  in  England,  may  be  found  useful  to  the  Angler. 

The  Marsh-  Worm,  is  smaller  than  the  dew- worm,  and  of 
a  paler  color,  with  a  broad  flat  tail.  It  is  an  excellent  bait  for 
trout,  when  well  scoured,  and  two  of  them  may  be  used  on 
a  hook. 

The  Brandling,  is  streaked  from  head  to  tail  in  round 
ringlets,  alternately  red  and  yellow,  and  is  found  in  old  dmig- 
liUs,  but  chiefly  where  various  kinds  of  dung  are  mixed  to- 
f:ether,  and  in  decayed  taimers'  bark.  It  is  considered  a  fine 
>sdt  for  trout,  perch,  or  eels. 

The  Little  (Hit-Tail^  or  Tag-Worm,  is  of  a  pale  yellow 
towards  the  tail,  and  knotted  like  the  dung-hill  red-worm, 
and  found  in  old  horse-dung. 

The  Red-  Worm.  This  worm  is  small,  and  of  a  bright  red. 
It  is  found  in  old  manure  heaps,  in  decayed  tanners'  bark,  and 
oEi  thti  Uoiiler?^  of  ulfl  Jmiiii^.  fUid  is  highly  spoken  of  for  almost 
every  kind  f>f  fn^fth  wnter  fish. 

The  Pta€fi^k*RrA,  or  Bt^rk- Headed  Red-  Worm,  is  found 
Qjider  cijw  or  bur»e-dmig,  thrt^e  parts  dried  in  the  fields,  but 
ciiietly  tuifli^r  cow-dutj^,  HtJ  in  also  found  under  stones  in 
rliH  l^eds  of  riTtsn*,  aud  ij*  a  gofnl  trout  worm. 

Tttp  Gentlfty  ar  Muggftt  is  a  imiversal  bait,  and  will  take 
atiy  kiijfl  fff  ftosh  wtiter  fiaht  *ivo  salmon  and  pike.  It  is  a 
vtny  ktHiJijE^  !>fnf  for  trout. 

Tliv  Cadiit,  til'  Ctid'Bftiii  and  Straw-  Worm,  are  found  in 
irto  tbtUlow,  mwiXy  pfiri*  r>f  rivrrs,  small  brooks,  and  even 
ditched.  ThL*  firpt  k  a  yellowish  grub,  with  a  reddish  head, 
md  iM  cuvPFitl  with  4  Ofl**  or  husk  of  straw,  bark,  bits  •»£ 


^- 
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rushe*,  particles  of  gravel,  &c.,  and  with  this  covering  to 
shelter  it,  is  enabled,  by  protruding  its  head,  to  creep  on  the 
bottom  of'  the  stream  where  it  is  found.  There  is  another 
similar  kind,  of  several  varieties,  called  the  straw-worm, 
which  produce  different  sorts  of  flies.  They  are  all  excellent 
bait  for  trouL 

The  Coto-Dungt  Boh^  or  Clap-Bait,  is  found  in  the  fields, 
and  old  pastures,  under  cow-dung,  from  April  to  September. 
It  is  something  larger  than  the  gentle,  has  a  reddish  head, 
and  is  a  capital  bait  for  trout.  They  may  be  preserved  in  a 
tin  boX)  with  a  little  of  the  earth  from  which  they  were  taken 

The  Dock  Orub,  is  a  large  white  grub,  a  reddish  head, 
and  is  found  in  the  root  of  the  common  water-dock  from  April 
to  June.  A  killing  bait  for  trout,  by  dropping  into  a  gentle 
stream,  or  a  still  deep  hole. 

The  Oak  Grub  is  a  small  green  caterpillar,  and  may  be 
procured  in  the  months  of  June.  July,  and  August,  by  shaking 
the  branches  of  an  oak  tree  over  a  sheet  or  table-cloth.  They 
should  be  preserved  in  a  large  tin  box,  with  a  few  of  the  oak 
leaves  in  it.     A  most  succeBsful  bait  for  trout. 

Bobs,  .These  are  tbiuid  by  ftjUowiu^  llie  plough  in  Sprijig 
and  Autumn;  they  are  i^ice  ibcs  eize  of  a  guutle,  and  have 
red  heads — are  good  buit  for  trout. 

The  A»h  Orubf  is  fnvmd  uticler-  ihe  o^ik,  n^^h*  and  b{5nc:h, 
when  filled,  and  whtn  fhey  liave  hm  ii  long  time  on  tin- 
ground  ;  also  in  the  holkiw  of  thuee  trocs  wlieu  rotleii.  Th<?y 
are  very  tender,  requjri?  careful  hiuitUingy  and  are  ejiceneni 
for  trout. 

The  majority  of  tbe«i&  hmU  ^^^Ibout  dfTubt  con  b^  foxim!  hi 
similar  locations  in  this  country;  perbapfe  uiit  in  llie  hii»«? 
months  as  in  England «  but  iu  [itr  ^retil  p«rrtiGtinu  and  tiumbt^ret, 
and  possibly  as  templiiig^  lidts  fur  fiab  of  tb©  mme  descripttoir 


Note    to   scour   4tmt  prtmrret    ^urms. — Tbe 
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Bcuaring  and  preserving  wormA,  is  little  practised  in  thii 
country  among  Anglers  generally ;  bat  as  the  method  is  very 
simple,  it  should  be  followed  by  all  sportsmen,  on  account  of 
the  increased  activity,  brightness,  and  toughness  it  gives  to 
tills  favorite  bait  A  variety  of  modes  are  recommended  by 
different  writers.  The  best  method  is  to  take  a  quantity  uf 
moss,  which  can  readily  be  procured  in  any  part  of  the  coun- 
try, wash  it  well,  and  squeeze  it  till  nearly  dry,  after  which 
place  it  in  an  earthem  pot  together  with  your  worms.  A  few 
days  will  be  sufficient  to  make  them  thoroughly  scouied,  and 
fit  for  use.  They  can  be  preserved  in  the  same  manner  for  a 
number  of  weeks,  by  changing  and  washing  the  moss  every 
three  or  four  days.  Should  any  of  them  be  found  sickly  or 
dead,  they  should  be  immediately  removed,  or  they  will 
eventually  destroy  the  others. 


The  mode  of  baiting  hookt  with  toorms. — "  To  bait  with 

single  worm,  enter  the  point  of  the  hook  a  little  below  the 

2ead,  threading  it  carefully,  without  breaking  or  bruising  it, 

to  within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  tail ;  the  shank  of  the 

hook  must  be  well  covered  with  the  worm." 

"  To  bait  with  two  worms  on  a  hook,  enter  your  hook  at 
the  head  of  the  first  worm,  and  bring  it  out  at  the  middle,  and 
then  draw  it  over  the  arming*  of  your  hook  on  the  line,  then 
enter  the  hook  at  the  middle  of  the  second  w^orm,  and  bring 
it  up  to  within  one  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  head ;  draw  down 
the  first  worm  till  it  meet  the  second,  and  your  bait  will  then 
travel  freely  on  the  bottom." 

Another  mode  of  baiting  with  a  single  worm,  is  to  enter 
the  point  of  the  hook  at  the  head,  and  bring  it  carefully  dowc 
lo  withm  a  quorter  of  an  inch  of  the  tail ;  and  if  th3  worm  bf> 

*  Tkie  pi  use  where  the  hook  u  tied  or  whipped  oa 
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very  large,  part  of  it  may  be  drawn  above  the  arming  ^f  the 
book  on  to  the  line. — Hofland. 

''  To  bait  toiih  a  branding.  The  point  of  your  hook  is 
to  be  pat  in  at  the  very  tag  of  his  tail,  and  nm  up  his  body 
quite  over  all  the  arming,  and  still  stripped  on  an  inch  at 
least  upon  the  gut,  the  head  and  remaining  part  liauging 
downward. 

"  The  Orubs  are  to  be  baited  thus:  It  will  be  necessary 
to  wrap  on  a  piece  of  stiff  hair  or  gut,  with  your  arming, 
leaving  it  standing  out  about  a  straw's  breadth  at  the  end  of 
your  hook.  The  hook  is  to  be  put  in  under  the  head  or  chaps 
of  the  bait,  and  guided  down  the  middle  of  the  belly,  without 
suffering  it  to  peep  out  of  the  way,  (for  then  the  ash-grub, 
especially,  will  issue  out  water  and  milk  till  nothing  but  the 
skin  shall  remain,  and  the  bend  of  the  hook  shall  appear  black 
through  it,)  till  the  point  of  your  ho  k  come  so  low  that  the 
head  uf  your  bait  may  rc^sv,  imd  stick  upou  the  buir  or  giii  tjtiat 
stand  out  to  hold  it,  by  wliicb  metiun  it  can  tieitlier  slip  of  it 
self,  neither  will  the  forco  of  t\m  fltreiiin,  acir  ijiiitrk  puLLmg 
out  upon  any  mistake,  atrip  it  off. 

**  The  Cadis  may  be  put  on  Uj  the  hook,  two  or  lUree  to> 
gether,  and  is  sometima^  (to  v^ry  great  effect)  jom^d  lu  a, 
worm,  and  sometimes  to  tm  nrliticml  Oy,  to  cover  the  potiit  of 
the  hook,  but  isalwaya  to  be  iiu^led  wlth^  (when  by  itAplf 
especially,)  with  the  fiiit5gt  tatikie^  uud  is  the  uiu<iL  huldiu^ 
bait  for  trout."— Cotton* 

OF  PASTES  FOE  BAIT. 


Pastes  are  considered  uf  tuuch  iinpijrUince  iu  Euglujid,  ic 
taking  carp,  chub,  dace,  jiL^rcb,  tuid  tmai*  Sutce  uftJiL'Tu  hnvi 
been  tried  with  success  m  mauy  of  our  owu  bru^ika  ujid  pozidA. 
The  following  veiU  tax  the  Anglcr^s  inj^eiiuity,  aad  a  trial 
in  many  cases  more  thaji  comptf^iMate  tuui  tar  bU  troubiti:. 
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Salmon  Roe.  Barker,  author  of  i  work  on  angling,  wai 
the  first  to  discover  this  most  tempting  bait.  In  a  letter  to  a 
'*  noble  lord,"  he  says:  "  I  have  an  experience  of  late  which 
you  may  angle  with,  and  take  great  store  of  this  kind  of  fish, 
t  irst,  it  is  the  best  bait  that  I  have  seen  in  all  my  time  ;  and 
will  take  great  store,  and  not  fail,  if  they  be  there.  Secondly, 
it  is  a  special  bait  for  dace,  or  dare,  good  for  chub,  or  bottlin, 
or  grayling.  The  bait  is  the  roe  of  a  salmon  or  trout  ;*  if  it 
be  a  large  trout,  that  the  spawns  be  any  thing  great,  you 
must  angle  for  the  trout  with  tliis  as  you  angle  with  the 
braddling,  taking  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  cut  as  much  as  a  large 
hazel  nut,  and  bait  your  hook,  so  fall  to  your  sport;  there  is 
no  doubt  of  pleasure.  If  I  had  kuown  it  but  twenty  years 
ago,  I  would  have  gained  a  hmidred  pounds  only  with  that 
bait  I  am  bound  in  duty  to  divulge  it  to  your  honor,  and 
not  carry  it  to  my  grave  with  me.  I  do  desire  that  men  of 
quality  should  have  it  that  delight  in  that  pleasure.  The 
gre^y  Angler  vrill  murmur  at  me,  but  for  that  I  care  not." 

Bloiat?  give^  the  fol]i>\vii]g  most  approved  method  of  pre- 
Jierving  ihia  spawu. 

'*  A  pound  of  iipBwti  k  immersed  in  water,  as  hot  as  the 
hands  can  beiir  iL,  and  is  Lben  picked  from  membranous  films. 
&c.  It  is  now  to  be  riiu^ml  with  cold  water,  and  hung  up  to 
drain  for  24  hours  i  after  which,  put  to  it  two  ounces  of  rock 
or  bay  Halt,  aiid  a  quitriur  of  an  ounce  of  salt-petre,  and  again 
baiig[  it  up  fur  24  hour*  more.  Now  spread  it  on  a  dish,  and 
gently  dry  it  biefore  the  fire  or  in  the  sun,  and  when  it  be- 
comus  itiff,  pal  it  down.  We  should,  however,  recommend 
that  iha  potting  he  rot  lu  one  mass,  but  that  it  be  diWded  in 
btnnXi  yyotA,  prturitig  over  each  some  melted  suet,  by  •which 
melhod  a  part  can  be  o|>r!u«d  when  wanted,  instead  of  dis 

*  A  lain  writtT  In  iht*  '*  Spiril  of  the  Times,**  say*  he  hu  used  th» 
bHJt  Tpr  trout,  m  the  vicinity  "f  the  White  Mountains,  New-Uampshiiv, 
Knii  (bucd  it  a  mati  kJlJiiij;  buji.  ^^^^ 
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turbing  the  general  store.  It  forms  an  additional  security  to 
cover  each  over  with  a  moistened  skin  or  bladder.  To  bait, 
first  put  on  the  hook  (which  should  be  sized  according  to  th« 
fish  intended  to  be  tried  for)  a  mass  which  shall  fill  up  the 
hollow  of  the  bend  and  hide  the  steel.  On  the  point,  put  two 
or  more  firm  large  grains,  both  to  conceal  the  snare  and  tempt 
the  fish." 

Shrimp  Patte  is -used  by  some  Anglers  for  perch,  and  is 
prepared  and  used  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  salmon  roe 
paste. 

Cheete  Patte  is  a  favorite  with  some  Anglers.  It  \i  made 
of  either  old  or  new  cheese,  grated,  and  worked  into  a  paste 
with  a  little  butter  and  safiron,  and  also  with  stale  bread  if 
the  cheese  be  new,  and  new  bread  if  the  cheese  be  stale. 

Sweet  Patte f  is  made  by  mixing  a  proportion  of  bread  and 
honey  together,  until  they  become  thoroughly  incorporated, 
and  of  sufficient  tenacity  to  remain  well  on  the  hook.  When 
boney  cannot  be  procured,  white  sugar,  made  into  a  syrup, 
or  molasses,  will  be  found  equally  good. 

Bread  Patte,  The  following  simple  method  is  recom- 
mended by  Hofland.  Take  the  inside  of  a  French  roll,  or  a 
piece  of  fine  white  bread,  nearly  new,  soak  it  a  few  seconds 
in  water,  then  squeeze  from  it  with  very  clean  handt,  knead 
it,  and  work  it  patiently  till  it  becomes  a  perfect,  smooth,  and 
compact  paste. 

Pattet  are  sometimes  colored,  to  give  them  the  appearancs 
uf  fish  spawn.  For  this  purpose,  to  give  a  yellow  color,  U84 
» itfron  or  turmeric,  and  for  a  reddish,  verniilHoii  or  r^I  Imad, 

Wheat y  Rye^  Barley j  and  other  grtLius*  ntitl  Mult^  aie  iJim 
used  for  taking  small  fish  of  various  kindj,  in  t^tlll  wiiiur. 
They  should  be  soaked  in  water,  or  boik^d  iti  niilk,  uiilil  wift 
The  Angler  will  find  them  useful  in  tukiug  uiiuftvnvb,  ^hhior^ 
ipearing,  and  other  small  fry  for  bait. 

Graves  or   TalloW'Chandlert*  Srratchittgt^     Ths  \aXiMS, 
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English  writers  on  angling  highly  approve  of  this  bait  for 
barbel,  roach,  dace,  chub,  and  eels.  As  it  can  be  easily 
procured,  and  may  prove  a  good  bait  for  some  varieties  of 
our  own  fish,  we  conclude  our  Chapter  on  Baits,  by  giving 
Blaine  and  Hofland's  manner  of  preparing  it.  Blaine  says : 
"  To  prepare  them,  break  a  sufficient  quantity,  over  which 
first  pour  some  cold  water,  and  let  it  stand  by  all  night :  in 
the  next  morning,  pour  off  the  cold,  and  in  lieu  of  it  pour 
some  warm,  but  not  very  hot  water ;  after  this  has  stood  an 
hour  or  two,  the  parts  of  the  greaves  will  separate,  from 
which  choose  as  baits  the  largest,  whitest,  and  most  connect- 
ed pieces,  which  cover  with  leaves,  or  wrap  in  a  moist  clotli 
for  use.  When  fishing,  hang  one,  two,  or  three  of  the  whitest 
pieces  on  the  hook,  concealing  the  point."  Hofland  says: 
"  They  must  be  chopped  into  small  pieces,  placed  in  an 
earthen  pan,  and  boiling  water  poured  on  them  till  covered, 
when  in  one  hour,  the  slimy  particles  will  have  softened  and 
separated,  and  become  fit  for  use :  when  mixed  with  clay  and 
bran,  they  form  an  excellent  ground  bait  Graves  should  be 
newly  scalded  for  every  day^s  fishing,  for  if  stale, ^  they  do 
more  harm  than  good." 


The  following  beautiful  lines  by  Cotton,  the  celebrated 
Angler,  and  friend  of  Walton,  may  serve  to  remind  their  dis- 
ciples of  many  requisites  for  success,  which  put  in  plain  prose 
viight  possibly  be  forgotten. 

Away  to  the  brook, 

All  your  tackle  out-look, 
Here's  a  day  that  is  worth  a  year's  wishing, 

See  that  all  things  be  right, 

For  'twould  be  a  spite 
To  waut  tools  when  a  man  goes  arfishing. 
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Tonr  rod  with  tops  two, 

For  the  same  will  not  do, 
If  your  manner  of  angling  you  vary ; 

And  Aill  well  may  you  think. 

If  you  troU  with  a  pink, 
One  too  weak  may  be  apt  to  miscarry. 

Then  basket,  neat  made 

By  a  master  in's  trade, 
In  a  belt  at  your  shoulders  must  dangle ', 

For  none  e'er  was  so  vain 

To  wear  this  to  disdain 
Who  a  true  brother  was  of  the  angle. 

Next  pouch  must  not  fail, 

StniTd  as  tall  as  a  mail. 
With  wax,  crewels,  silks,  hairs,  Airs,  and  featherrs 

To  make  several  flies. 

For  the  several  skies. 
That  shall  kill  in  despite  of  all  weathers. 

The  boxes  and  books 

For  yo*ir  lines  and  your  hooks ; 
And,  though  not  for  strict  need  notwithstanding. 

Your  scissors  and  hone 

To  adjust  your  points  on. 
With  a  net  to  be  sure  of  your  landing. 

All  these  being  on, 

'Tis  high  time  we  were  gonf), 
Down  and  upward,  that  all  may  hnvo  pl'trutyre, 

Till,  here  meeting  at  night, 

We  shall  have  the  delight 
To  discourse  of  our  fortunes  at  leisurn. 

The  day 's  not  too  bright. 

And  the  wind  hiu  us  right 
And  all  nature  does  seem  to  invito  ai  i 

We  have  all  things  at  will 

For  to  second  oar  skill, 
As  they  all  did  conspire  to  delight  u«. 
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IMPROVEMENTS  IN  ANGLING  INSTRUMENTa 

Many  improvements  have  of  late  years  been  made  in  tiie 
materials  used  in  angling,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Eu- 
rope. 

RODS. 

This  important  article  of  the  angler^s  pleasure  is  made 
adapted  to  every  variety  of  sjwrt,  and  independently  by  it- 
self, although  the  general  rod,  for  salt  and  fresh  water  basse- 
fishing,  is  still  used  and  found  serviceable.  The  best  and 
lightest  trout-rods  are  made  either  of  split  bamboo  or  green- 
heart,  aud  do  not  weigh  over  9  or  10  ounces,  while  many 
scientific  anglers  prefer  a  7-ounce  rod,  "  a  graceful  wand,*' 
that  can  be  bent  from  tip  to  butt,  and  with  which  a  cast  can 
be  made  of  from  60  to  90  feet.  Salmon-rods  are  made 
equally  as  fine  and  pliable  in  proportion,  of  the  same  mate- 
rials. These  rods  are  made  with  metal  ferrules  or  splices, 
many  sportsmen  preferring  the  latter  style.  Heavy  troll- 
ing-rods  will  be  found  at  all  the  outfitting  establishments, 
especially  adapted  to  trolling  or  casting  in  the  surf. 

REELa 

Click-reels,  for  trout  and  salmon  fishing,  are  made  to  suit 
the  taste  of  those  who  tread  the  banks  of  the  stream  or 
roam  o'er  rocks  and  rushing  river.  Fine  bronzed  reels  are 
imported  from  London  and  find  sale,  and  checks  or  drags 
in  reels  for  heavy  work  are  adopted  as  important.  Reels  of 
hard  rubber,  instead  of  brass  or  German  silver,  find  favor 
with  some,  and  others  consider  a  style  compos^  of  metal 
and  rubber  as  much  suporior.  A  little  experience  will  en- 
able the  beginner  to  select  with  care  and  judgment  from  an 
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honorable  dealer,  and  "  they  are  all  honorable,  because  they 
are  all  faithful  anglers.'* 

ARTIFICIAL  BAITS 

Are  made  to  imitate  Nature  so  closely,  that  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  imitation  and  the  natural. 
The  trolling  roiunow  is  made  of  plated  metal  and  silyer,  so 
as  to  imitate  the  original,  and  can  be  used,  as  are  the  spoon 
and  other  trolling  devices,  with  scarlet  feathers  or  worsted  ; 
and,  with  every  variety  of  flies,  can  be  had  of  quality  to 
please  the  most  fai*tidious  fish  or  fisher. 

The  ponderating  or  adjustable  sinker,  made  in  several 
parts  to  screw  together,  is  an  improvement,  angler  to  change 
the  weight  of  his  lead  without  detaching  it  from  his  line,  is 
an  improvement  worthy  of  notice. 

HOOKS. 

These  little  indispensable  articles  of  the  angler's  outfit 
have  been  introduced  by  the  manufacturers  of  this  country 
and  Europe  in  a  variety  of  new  styles.  A  form  called  the 
Sproat-bend,  imported  from  England,  finds  much  favor  with 
some ;  while  the  Kinsey  or  Pennsylvania  hook  is  pret'errcd 
by  others.  They  are  both  excellent  in  shape,  and  approach 
nearly  in  form  and  style  the  original  O'Shaughiiessy  hook, 
which  if  drawn  out  with  the  hammer  and  properly  tempered, 
as  described  on  page  2*7,  mny  br  considered  the  rte  plnx  vlira. 
For  fine  fishing,  for  salmon  uv  (tout,  thu  ^.^xpexist*  fit  \h\^  lii- 
tle  article  of  equipment  should  be  a  ^L'et>ii<Jary  rntmiderntirm 
—the  best  i^  the  cheapest ;  the  fom>,  ^lich  *s  Jajicj  or  uipe- 
rience  may  dictate. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
OlIflERYATIONS  ON  THE  PRACTICE  OF  ANULINO. 


For  Angling  may  be  said  to  be  like  tbe  Mathemmtics,  that  it  con 
aever  be  faUy  learned  ;  at  least  not  lo  fblly  but  that  there  will  be  still 
more  experimenting  left  Tor  the  trial  of  other  men.*'    Walton. 


A  NOLI  NO  generally  y  in  this  country,  is  not  necessarily  so  sci- 
entific as  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  Our  streams  being  larger, 
more  rtumerotj^,  nnd  len^  fished,  except  in  a  few  instances 
nfiar  our  large  ehit^s,  heavier  tackle  in  some  cases  may  be 
□AE^d,  imd  \t^»^  skill  rerj^uired.  In  angling  for  trout  in  the 
Gunntry  Atrcitnis,  where  immense  quantities  are  found,  tlie 
]y*fl  ft^nful  aogler,  with  coarse  tackle,  will  often  succeed  in 
filiitig  ]m  hii^kvt  in  u  very  short  time.  But  as  railroads  in- 
crt^jLUB.  uiid  scccifls  becfitnes  more  easy  to  the  different  fishing 
grounds,  ihe  fkh  wilJ  bi^come  more  shy,  greater  skill  be  re- 
qnirt^d*  and  fiuer  tOickit^  mdispensable,  to  complete  success. 
Htmce  whpro  a  wonn  fur  trout,  a  piece  of  bread  for  perch,  or 
ft  btrip  flf  pork  for  pic kc roll,  have  been  used,  natural  or  arti- 
ticiELl  fjjep,  aud  enuill  Bsb,  attached  to  the  finest  possible  kind 
of  mEiieriiiJ-'!,  will  bti  n^f^ded.  Therefore  the  true  Angler 
should  mftkc  himself  tlioroughly  acquainted  with  the  most 
rtpprfjved  modes  of  Angling,  and  the  best  materials  for  his 
proper  eqmpment 
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The  ArtificieU  Fly^  eo  much  osed  in  England,  finds  but 
little  fiivor  in  this  country,  not  because  it  is  not  as  good  a  bait, 
but  because  more  skill  is  required  in  using  it;  consequently 
many  of  our  Anglers  only  fish  in  the  spring  months,  when  the 
water  is  thick  and  turbid,  and  the  worm  can  be  used,  while 
the  more  experienced  sportsman  from  foreign  parts,*  will 
astonish  the  native  by  his  dexterity  in  throwing  the  fly  and  kill 
faig  an  almost  incredible  number  of  fish,  where  the  unbeliever 
regarded  the  fly  as  a  useless  article  of  tackle.  There  are 
some  that  attain  to  greater  proficiency  in  fly-fishing  than 
others,  as  is  the  case  with  almost  any  kind  of  sport  But  the 
skill  necessary  to  success  in  this  branch  of  our  subject,  is  not 
so  great  as  the  novice  imagines :  certainly  it  is  the  more  gen 
teel,  as  well  as  the  most  pleasant  mode,  as  those  who  have 
successfully  tried  it  can  testify.  It  is  therefore  to  be  hoped 
it  will  be  more  generally  adopted  by 

All  who  Mek  the  lake  or  brook. 
With  rod  and  line,  and  float  and  hook. 

Great  improvements  have  been  made  within  a  few  years 
in  the  manufiicture  oi  artificial  baits.  Every  variety  of  fish 
and  insect  has  been  most  successfully  itintntedt  defying  ahtioMt 
the  scrutiny  of  the  Angler,  and  eertninl^  (be  object  of  hia 
sporL  These  improvements  every  brother  of  the  atiglo 
should  adopt,  and  thereby  remove  the  otijectit^nA  of  tlie  few 
who  oppose  the  art  on  Bacon  and  Byrrjmo  grotmds.t 

As  the  enjoyment  of  angling  natiinilly  nmkes  the  sports 
man  a  keen  observer,  he  should  pay  jjurticulor  aitentinii  10 
the  winds,  those 

*  Partiet  are  ohen  made  op  in  England  Asr  fiirhJif  in  the  CfeOMlaa 
and  the  United  States. 

t  Bjron  and  Bacon  both  objected  to  anflijijf  on  Account  nfth^  attet 
titv  which  then  existed  of  using  varioos  live  t4]'ini)U4  on  the  hook  i»  Iphju 
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**  Unaeen  currents  of  the  air, 

as  Bryant  has  it  Walton  says:  '*  Yon  are  to  take  notice,  that 
of  the  winds,  the  south  wind  is  said  to  be  the  best.  One  ob 
serves,  that 


• When  the  wind  ii  in  the  south. 

It  blows  the  bait  in  the  fish's  mouth.' 

Next  to  that,  the  west  wind  is  believed  to  be  the  best ;  and 
having  told  you  that  the  east  wind  is  the  worst  I  need  not 
tell  which  wind  is  the  worst  in  the  third  degree :  and  yet  (as 
Solomon  observes)  '  that  he  that  considers  the  wind  shall 
never  sow,*  so  he  that  busies  his  head  too  much  abcut  them, 
if  the  weather  be  not  made  extreme  cold  by  an  east  wind, 
shall  be  a  little  superstitious ;  for  as  it  is  observed  by  some 
that  there  is  no  good  horse  of  a  bad  color,  so  I  have  obser\'ed 
that  if  it  be  a  cloudy  day,  and  not  extreme  cold,  let  the  wind 
set  in  what  quarter  it  will,  and  do  its  worst,  I  heed  it  not,  and 
yf^t  take  ilua  for  a  ruh,  iliut  I  would  willingly  fish  standing  on 
the  loe  fihnre ;  and  yftn  are  to  take  notice  that  the  fish  lies  or 
swim*  peftrer  the  bnttoitn,  nnd  in  deeper  water  than  in  sum- 
mer \  and  also  nearer  the  t>nttom  in  a  cold  day,  and  then  gets 
ii<3are»t  the  lew  aide  oF  th^  water. 

Sir  Hamphrcy  Dikvy  says  :  "  For  fly-fishing, 

A  day  with  aot  t4>ci  bright  a  beam, 
A  warm  but  am  a  scorcliing  sun. 

Alflo.  ^'  Dover  fiah  with  your  back  to  the  sun,  as  your  shadow 
h  thrown  on  th^  Wfttet,  mid  the  fish  are  frightened  at  your 
mijvetn  e  ute,  * '  The&e  ure  impirtant  instructions  to  the  Angler, 
!itid  lh(j  high  #(JUit3«  from  whence  they  come  should  be  coli- 
^iJered  by  him  oa  law.  It  would  be  well  to  notice  here, 
ftUo,  tlwt  after  prairaeU'il  rnius  or  severe  storms,  the  Angler 
should  fijih  at  the  l^otlom  if  he  expect  sport,  and  that  it  is  use- 
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less  to  angle  after  along  drought  in  summer,  or  in  the  autumn 
or  spring,  when  the  high  east,  or  cold  north  winds  blow. 

In  fresh  water  angling  the  best  time  is  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, or  at  the  close  of  the  day.  The  proper  time  for  salt 
water  angling  depends  upon  the  tide.  The  best  time  is  at 
the  last  of  the  ebb  or  the  first  of  the  flood,  whether  at  mom- 
ing,  at  mid-day,  or  at  night 

In  all  kinds  of  angling  it  is  necessary  to  be  very  cautious, 
but  particularly  in  taking  the  wily  trout.  Many  novices  in 
the  art  wander  up  and  down  streams,  and  wade  creeks,  with 
little  or  no  success,  from  the  want  of  this — a  proper  requisite 
of  every  good  angler.  The  more  skilful,  also,  sometimes  fail 
from  the  same  fault. 

A  story  is  told,  which  serves  well  to  show  the  necessity 
of  caution.  An  Angler,  who  had  risen  with  the  sun,  and 
fished  till  near  noon-day  without  success,  was  outdone  by  a 
knowing  one,  who,  with  proper  precaution,  passed  his  rod 
and  line  between  the  legs  of  the  Angler  (which  like  hh  Vm^ 
were  pretty  well  stretch eti)  into  a  hule  undr;mepiih  ttip  btmk. 
He  soon  had  a  bite,  and  eucceedefl  in  taking  a  two  [Kjutnl 
trout,  almost  before  the  ngtoni^hed  tyro  wa*  aware  of  h\s 
presence. 

Some  are  of  opinion  that  tronf,  and  uimilarfiBh.  can  henr* 
the  tread  on  the  ground.  It  is  certain  thnt  it  will  eiart 
at  the  least  noise,  when  nfithiji^  can  be  lecn.  I^Alteti  in  hi« 
**  Angler's  Guide,"  says :  ''  Kaeji  aa  far  frotti  iht  water  rh 
you  can,  and  go  quietly  arjil  elily  to  work,  for  Beh  bave  m^ 
many  enemies  that  they  ar&  saspiciiHis  of  every  thing  ihey 
see,  feel,  or  hear;  even  the  ihaking  the  bank  of  a  river  (nn- 


*  Smith,  in  bit  "  History  ef  tlip  Fi«h(*c  of  HunaeliQptru^^'  nya  tlinl 
th«  acoustic  apparatus  is  box^d  up  in  tln^  tolid  boti^r  fif  the  skull,  Mibat 
•oand  propa^ted  through  th(»  waiter,  fhvrm  a  vibralorj  mDliou  or  irvmor 
to  the  whole  body,  and  whicli,  ><iyfit4LiiiEf  thi*  Audjiory  nfTvCf  prcdurti 
hearinfr.    , 
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der  which  they  frequently  lie)  will  alarm  them,  and  spoil  the 
Angler's  sport,  &c. ;  and  also,  when  two  or  three  anglers  are 
fishing  near  each  other ;  therefore  avoid  agitating  the  water 
by  trampling  on  the  bank  unnecessarily ;  drop  your  baited 
hook  in  the  water  gently,  and  you  will  kill  more  fish  than 
three  Anglers  who  act  difierently." 

Blaine  also  says:  "  Avoid  every  thing  thai  may  attract  the 
attention  of  the  JUh  :  stand  so  far  from  the  water's  edge  as 
you  can,  and  never  let  your  shadow  fell  on  the  water.  If 
possible,  take  the  advantage  of  a  bush,  tree,  &c.,  completely 
to  conceal  the  person.  When  an  Angler  fishes  near  home, 
an  artificial  screen  of  rushes,  twigs,  &c.,  may  be  employed 
for  Uiat  purpose.  In  dropping  or  dipping  with  the  natural 
fly,  the  greatest  caution  is  necessary  to  keep  completely  out 
of  view  of  the  fish ;  not  only  the  shadow  of  the  person,  but 
that  of  the  rod  also,  should  be  kept  from  falling  on  the  water." 

The  dress  of  the  Angler  is  of  great  importance  in  trout 
angling.  If  it  be  true,  as  before  stated,  that  this  timid  inha- 
bitant of  the  brook  is  disturbed  by  the  least  motion,  certainly 
the  best  means  should  be  taken  to  render  any  motion  imper- 
ceptible. There  are  two  colors  of  dress  for  angling,  desirable 
on  different  occasions.  If  your  sport  be  in  the  summer,  and  lie 
mid  the  brilliant  green  foliage  of  the  trees,  bushes,  and  mead- 
ows, your  dress  should  undoubtedly  be  green  throughout.  On 
the  contrary,  should  you  be  pleased  to  enjoy  yourself  in  au- 
tumn, when  nature  has  changed  the  scene,  and  draped  herself 
in  sober  brown,  the  most  proper  uniform  is  a  drab  from  top  t/i 
toe.  A  disciple  of  Walton,  who  angles  on  Long-Island,  and 
takes  more  trout  than  any  ten  sportsmen  who  visit  that  delight- 
ful resort,  is  represented  as  standing  as  still  as  a  ghost,  his  rod 
extended  in  his  hand,  without  any  apparent  motion,  equipped 
in  drab  pantaloons,  drab  vest,  drab  coat,  and  drab  hat;  aud 
so  quiet  is  he  in  his  movements,  that  he  will  take  a  mess  of 
trout,  when  a  person  but  a  few  yards  distant  would  Imnlly  be 
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aware  that  he  moved  a  muscle.    How  different  from  many  ' 
who  profess  to  understand  the  art,  and  who  go  whipping  and 
splashing  the  water  for  miles  around. 

As  health  is  of  great  importance,  the  lover  of  this  sport 
should  adopt  the  physician's  prescription,  and  "  keep  the 
head  cool  and  the  feet  warm.*'  To  this  end  he  should  pro- 
vide himself  with  a  pair  of  water-proof  boots,  to  be  ready 
should  he  wish  to  wade  the  stream,  or  cross  a  marsh.  He 
should  also  pay  strict  attention  to  all  laws  regarding  angling, 
and  all  rules  laid  down  for  bridge,  boat,  or  brook  fishing,  and 
on  no  account  transgress  the  laws  of  the  different  States  with 
respect  to  spawning  time,  and  the  size  of  the  fish  to  be  taken. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  there  are  many  who  call 
themselves  anglers,  who  set  all  laws  at  defiance,  by  taking 
many  kinds  of  fish  out  of  season;  such  conduct  is  unworthy  a 
sportsman,  and  should  meet  with  rebuke  from  every  member 
of  the  angling  conununity. 

Finally,  let  the  disciple  of  the  rod 

«*  Um  aU  gvnUy," 

and  when  he  has  made  up  his  mind  to  pass  a  few  days,  or 
even  hours,  in  this  delightful  amusement,  let  him  be  fully 
prepared  with  everything  necessary f  and  everything  in  order 
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This  noble  fish  was  known  to  the  world  as  early  as  the  dayi 
of  the  Romans.  Pliny  speaks  of  them  as  being  in  the  rivers 
of  Aqoitaine.  They  are  found  at  the  present  day  in  the 
waters  of  France,  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  on  this 
continent  as  far  north  as  Greenland.  They  are  found  in  the 
greatest  abundance  in  Ireland  and  Scotland.  In  some  of  the 
rivers  of  the  latter  country,  large  rents  are  paid  for  these 
fisheries.  In  England  and  Wales,  at  certain  seasons,  they 
have  been  taken  by  thousands  in  a  day,  and  on  some  occa- 
eione  in  Riich  EibiiDiliiJicd  Umt  they  have  been  fed  to  the  swine. 
'*  Iq  Bcuilfiihl*  they  have  been  eo  plenty,  that  the  fanner's 
servants  bive  frtipiilated  to  hnve  them  but  li^ce  a  week  for 

Smithi  in  hk  '^  HiAtory  of  the  Fishes  of  Massachusetts/* 
relatea  the  folio wtng  i  "  Captam  Charles  Kendall,  a  respect- 
abli?  ntii!  biUOUgeQt  oarig^tur  of  Boston,  assured  us,  that 
wheu  on  Ibo  utirihwoftt  coast  af  America,  within  a  few  years, 
h*i  slJJOfl  iti  a  rtnmU  strenni  that  come  leaping  down  the  crags 
of  a  mouiiljun,  ui  which  the*©  delightful  fishes  were  urging 
their  way  in  such  Bstoniflhiug  crowds,  with  hardly  water 
eaotigh  to  cover  their  backs*  that  he  stood  witJi  an  axe  and 
killo^l  hundrwlft  of  them  m  they  passed  between  his  feet.  He 
iww  bird*  of  |iri?r  dive  down  from  the  long  branches  of  trees 
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that  waved  over  the  falls,  and  pick  out  the  eyes  of  several  at 
%  time,  before  they  flew  ^ack  to  their  resting-places/' 

The  Salmon  formerly  frequented  the  Hudson**  and  Con* 
necticut,  but  the  steamboat  navigation  on  theee  beautiitil 
rivers,  have  interfered  with  their  passage,  and  by  increasing 
interruption,  they  have  been  driven  farther  north,  and  like  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  our  land,  seem  destined  to  find  a 
resting-place  fiur  beyond  the  home  of  Jieir  fathers.  The 
Kennebec,  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  waters  of  California  and 
Oregon,  and  many  of  our  weetem  lakes,  now  furnish  lai^ 
quantities,  equal  in  beauty  and  flavor  to  those  of  any  part 
of  the  world.  They  leap  up  the  falls  of  many  of  these 
rivers  with  astonishing  and  almost  incredible  velocity,  sur- 
mounting obstacles  of  great  magnitude  by  the  extraordinary 
muscular  power  of  their  taO.  Michael  Drayton,  an  English 
writer,  speaks  of  their  summersault,  or  leap,  in  the  following 
lines: 


*'  Ai  when  the  •almon  leekft  a  fresher  itream  to  And, 
(Which  hither  from  the  lea  comes  yearly  by  his  kind,) 
As  he  towards  season  pvws  :  amd  ii<]m«  th«  yvai^ry  Irnct 
Where  Tivy,  fallin^r  cIiowd,  inak<t«  a  hi^tt  «ttftrfiPl) 
Forced  by  the  risinur  r^Kb^  ihat  thrre  (irr  courx:  fiip{i«#«. 
As  thouirh  within  hnr  lH>uniii  ib^v  nif^ant  lii^r  ld  fnr!TD*'*i 
Here,  when  the  labofbr  fifth  di^^i  nt  flir  (vtit  Hfrivf^ 
And  finds  that  by  hi*  4tr«?bRlh  he  dt>p*  \mf  v^inlr  ■tfivt; , 
His  tail  takes  in  hit  moutli,  nod  bciifliuif  llkp  n  (urw 
That's  to  All!  compaxi  ilrnwD,,  a|af^  himptrtf  4rir4i  rlirowi 
Then  sprin^n^  at  his  IvpiirhN  n*  tiotU  m  \\U]*  waii«I, 
That  bended  end  to  end,  and  •tarlTl  froni  mah'i  ii«Jid 
Far  off  itself  doth  cn«i ;  »o  iJo^i  thf  P«lmti»ii  vatih^ 
And  if  at  first  he  faiU  tut"  nrcnuA  iriimniPrtiiiiU 
He  instantly  essays^  nnU  Ttom  hi>  rtlntbU^  tiuu 
Still  yerkin^f,  never  leiivr:i  untfl  huTi(>f'1f  lif^  dinK 
Above  the  opposing  ftri^am." 

*  A  nomber  were  takrn 
month  of  June,  1844. 
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Like  the  trout,  they  are  very  timid;  and  if,  at  the  time  of 
their  advent,  they  are  suddenly  frightened  by  any  noise,  or 
splashing  of  the  water,  will  turn  and  swim  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion at  a  surprising  rate  of  velocity.  It  has  been  ascertained 
by  calculation,  that  they  can  move  at  the  rate  of  30  miles  an 
hour.  They  run  up  the  rivers  from  the  sea,  to  deposit  their 
spawn,  from  April  to  July,  and  are  at  this  time  in  fine  condi- 
tion for  the  table ;  after  which  they  return  again  to  the  sea. 
They  are  much  troubled  with  what  fishermen  call  the  salmon- 
louse,  and  are  known  in  some  instances  to  return  to  the  fresh 
water  in  the  months  of  September  and  October,  to  rid  them- 
selves of  these  annoying  insects.  Smith  says :  "  The  young 
are  about  two  inches  in  length  when  they  visit  the  sea  for  the 
first  time.  After  the  parent  fish  have  passed  up  the  rivers, 
the  spring  following,  the  young  ones  follow  at  a  respectable 
distance,  having  grown  about  six  inches.  At  the  end  of  two 
years,  they  weigh  five,  six,  and  seven  pounds;  at  the  end  of 
six  years,  they  have  attained  their  ordinary  dimensions." 

An  English  writer,  called  the  *'  North  Country  Angler," 
says :  "  The  roe  of  the  salmon  becomes  salmon  fi*y  in  March 
and  April,  and  they  very  soon  find  their  wuy  to  the  sea,  where 
they  grow  with  amazing  rapidity ;  as  on  their  return  to  their 
native  streams  in  June  or  July  of  the  same  year,  they  weigh 
six  or  seven  pounds.  They  are  usually  called  grilse  until  they 
weigh  about  nine  poimds,  after  which  they  are  called 
salmon.' 

The  following  account  of  late  experiments  on  salmon  in 
Scotland,  taken  from  the  *'  Kelso  Mail,"  a  Scotch  paper, 
rather  contradicts  the  opinions  of  former  writers  on  the  rapid 
increase  in  size  of  this  species  of  fish.  "  In  the  month  of 
April,  1843,  Mr.  James  Keras,  a  game-keeper  at  Bowhill, 
Solktrkshzre,  toik  from  the  Ettrick,  and  marked  from  six  to 
seveti  du/eu  of  the  scdmon  fry  going  down  to  the  sea,  by  in- 
iej-ting  a  piei'e  uf  wire  through  the  tail  of  each,  and  twistiug 
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h  at  both  ends.  In  the  last  week  of  July  last,  ( 1844,)  a  grilse 
of  fifx)m  five  to  six  poonds  weight,  was  caught  at  the  shore- 
side  fishery  near  Berwick,  by  James  M*Qaeen,  fisherman, 
aiid  in  the  tail  was  a  piece  of  wire  twisted  at  both  ends,  as 
described.  M'Queen  did  not  preserve  the  wire,  bat  is  satis- 
fied in  his  own  mind  that  it  was  brass,  and  of  the  description 
inserted  m  the  67  by  Mr.  Keras.  There  can  therefore 
scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  it  was  one  of  the  iiy  marked  by  the 
latter,  and  proves  to  a  demonstration,  that  the  fry  occupy  a 
much  longer  period  in  arriving  at  a  state  of  maturity  than  has 
been  generally  supposed.*' 

This  extraordinary  fish  grows  to  a  very  large  size.  Hof- 
Umd  says,  the  largest  ever  heard  of  in  England  was  sold  in  the 
London  market,  and  weighed  83  pounds.  He  also  telb  a  story 
of  a  Scotch  Highlander,  who,  whilst  fishing  in  the  river  Awe, 
struck  a  salmon,  which  he  played  with  great  skill  and  patience 
until  night  came,  when  thf^  fi$h  9ulkid  at  the  bottom .  The 
persevering  fisher,  not  to  be  ^uliduod^  t^k  tbe  Inns  iti  bis 
mouth  and  lay  down  for  h  suodzp,  wh^a  Af  wttlked  uu£i]  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  wbtHk  Urn  aaglki^  frif^uds  afousttd  himt 
and  the  fish,  after  a  further  mu,  was  hroaghl  to  ktid,  tiud 
weighed  73  pounds.  Sir  J.  HuwkiDa  says  that  liie  largest 
salmon  ever  taken  in  England  wii»  caught  in  April,  1789  ;  "  It 
measured  upwards  of  four  tVet  Lu  l^'U^li^  lhrei»  iv>^i  aroutid  tliei 
body,  and  weighed  newly  suvouty  pounda,"  There  may  be 
wme  in  this  country  of  like  mze  iitid  weight  amoug  our  imdifl- 
sovered  waters  and  vir^iu  Btrouma  wher^  yet  the  dugler's  line 
a  to  be  thrown.  The  large  at  on  record  itt  pi:iiseai  remembered 
weighed  about  forty  poiuids. 

The  common  length  t>f  ih<!  aulmon  ii  rrom  two  to  three  oud 
alialf  feet,  except  when  of  tiie  extrntj^dicjifry  En^li^ih  wei^iiE 
mentioned,  when  they  w^nild  pmbubly  metisiire  five  or  nix  &et. 
They  are  of  a  beautifiil  mAv^r  gmy  c<4or,  rmitjiii|t|t  into  white  ou 
the  belly  and  blue  on  the  bacrk^  oah\  are  marked  with  numt^rooij 
irregular  dark  and  coppf-r  ciilureJ  BDiif«i.     Th»'  m^ilw  Iji  ii^Mner 
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ally  of  a  larger  and  more  slender  shape  than  the  female,  with 
a  slight  difference  in  the  shape  and  color  of  the  spots.  The 
upper  ja^  is  larger  than  the  lower,  and  in  the  males  the  under 
jaw  is  carved  upward.  Considered  as  a  whole,  he  may  be 
called  the  most  extraordinary  and  most  beautiful  fish  in  the 
world ;  and  whether  we  admire  him  as  leaping  the  cataract, 
fresh  floored  from  his  native  element  on  the  green  carpet  of 
the  meadow,  or  in  smoking  anticipation  as  a  viand  on 
the  table,  he  well  deserves  the  appellation  of  king  of  the 
watery  course,  or,  as  Willis  in  his  .quaint  way  would  proba- 
bly call  him,  the  prince  o(JUh-doin. 

The  sport  in  taking  him  is  of  the  most  exciting  kind,  re- 
quiring the  utmost  skill  of  the  truly  scientific  Angler.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  says :  **  Salmon  fishing  is  to  all  other  kinds  of 
angling,  as  buck  shooting  to  shooting  of  any  meaner  descrip- 
tion. The  salmon  ia  in  this  particular  the  king  of  fish.  It 
requires  a  dexterous  hand  and  an  accurate  eye  to  raise  and 
strike  him  *,  and  when  this  is  achieved,  the  sport  is  only  be- 
gan where^  even  in  trout  ungling,  unless  in  case  of  an  unusually 
Lively  and  strong  fiah.  it  is  at  once  commenced  and  ended. 
Indetfil  tbe  fTitidt  aprighUy  trout  that  ever  was  hooked,  shows 
mere  chlld'i  jUay  i«  comparison  to  afresh  run-salmon.  There 
iia  ill!  the  iUtFi&reiico  vvliich  exists  between  coursing  the  hare 
and  niniiiQg  the  fox.  The  pleasure  and  8us[>en8e  ai'e  of 
twenty  I  imp*  the  diiratirji] — the  address  and  strength  required 
infiiiitety  greater — the  prize  when  attained,  not  only  more 
hcinifiriible  but  more  valuable.  The  hazards  of  &ilare  are  also 
an  hutidre^l-fuld  tnultiplied;  the  instinct  of  the  salmon  leads 
hi  the  msiat  aiii^^Iar  effoi  13  to  escape,  which  must  be  met  and 
fiiiled  by  eqiial  promptitude  on  the  part  of  the  angler  " 

Thoy  love  t»  haunt  the  rapid  rivers  or  large  lakes,  with 
Hattrl y  or  pebl  Ay  bottoms,  that  nm  into  the  sea,  and  are  usually, 
wheQ  on  Tko  feed,  fr>mid  in  the  roughest  and  boldest  parts, 
rhey  will  be*t  tnke  the  bnii  early  in  the  morning  or  late  in 
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the  afternoon,  when  there  is  a  light  breeze  on  the  water 
When  not  on  feed  they  retreat  to  deep  water,  and  also  under 
banks,  bashes,  &c.  The  best  time  for  angling  for  them  is 
from  May  until  August.  In  July  and  August  they  will  often 
take  the  fly  freely ;  for  the  months  of  May  and  June,  worms, 
shrimp,  or  small  fish,  will  be  found  the  best  baits. 

Bait-JUhing  for  Salmon  is  generally  practised  with  a  rod 
of  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  feet  in  length,  with  a  hollow  butt 
and  spare  tops,  either  for  worm  or  minnow  fishing.  Some 
sportsmen  prefer  a  lighter  top  for  worm  fishing  than  for  spiii- 
ning  the  minnow ;  the  hollow  butt  allows  him  to  use  his 
taste,  and  also  the  advantage  of  extra  tops  against  breakage. 
There  are  two  ways  of  rigging  the  rod  for  the  line— the  old- 
feshioned  plan  of  rings,  whipped  on  with  thread,  is  preferred 
by  some,  and  the  patent  guide,  a  solid  stationary  ring,  (a  new 
invention)  by  others.  Attached  to  the  rod  should  be  a  multi- 
plying reel,  capable  of  holding  from  three  to  six  hundred 
feet  of  line ;  to  insure  success  with  large  game,  the  largest 
sized  reel,  with  six  hundred  feet  of  line,  should  be  used.  The 
line  adapted  to  the  reel  should  be  either  of  silk,  hair,  silk  and 
hair,  or  grass.  The  two  former  descriptions  are  most  in  use, 
but  the  latter  is  now  preferred  by  many  on  account  of  its 
strength,  durability,  and  lightness.  Affixed  to  the  line  should 
be  a  swivel  sinker,  and  a  leader,  either  of  single  or  twisted  gut, 
of  from,  three  to  six  feet  in  length,  according  to  the  depth  of 
water.  For  middle  fishing,  use  a  large  size  float  of  cork  or 
red  cedar.  The  proper  size  of  hook  should  be  No.  0.  1.  2.  3. 
of  the  Kirby  or  Limerick  pattern,  attai  h^t!  tn  r^injjJtf  or  ivvj^iipil 
gut.  A  very  few  Anglers  use  gimp  iii^Teiid  of  srntt  hut  ilir 
show  it  makes  in  the  water,  both  from  its  aire  hikI  &i\m\  pro* 
elude  the  idea  of  much  success.  From  the  timid  iiurun?  nf 
the  object  of  your  sport,  your  tackle  should  oombiae  strength 
with  imperceptibility. 

For  Fly- Fishing  for  Salmon,  the  custaroary  pq*1  Ufietl  i^ 
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from  sixteen  to  twenty  feet  long,  with  a  gradual  taper,  and 
uniform  from  the  end  of  the  first  or  butt  joint  to  the  end  of 
the  top,  which  latter  should  be  of  the  most  elastic  substance, 
and  brought  almost  to  a  point :  in  fact  the  proper  form  of  a 
fly  rod,  is  a  perfectly  whip  taper.  The  rings  should  be  of  the 
lightest  kind,  and  wound  on  with  thread  or  silk,  and  the 
whole  apparatus  as  light  as  the  necessary  strength  will  allow. 
In  some  instances  they  are  provided  with  a  spike  or  spear, 
which  screws  into  the  butt,  and  which  is  found  very  useful 
to  ^be  Angler  on  many  occasions,  for  sticking  the  rod  in  an 
apright  position,  for  the  purpose  of  altering  or  arranging 
the  Unf)  or  other  tackle.  The  same  arrangement  of  tackle 
is  required  for  the  fly  rod  as  for  the  bait  rod,  with  the 
exception  of  mibstituting  a  swivel,  instead  of  a  swivel 
sinker. 


Worm  fishing  for  Salmon.  For  worm  bait,  use  a  Salmon 
Limerick  hook,  from  No.  0  to  4,  as  the  size  of  the  game  may 
indicate.  Attach  the  worms  according  to  the  method  de- 
scribed in  Chapter  11. ;  throw  them  gently  in  the  current ; 
let  them  flow  easily  down  a  few  yards ;  then  draw  them 
back;  then  to  the  right  and  left;  keeping  up  a  continual 
motion  of  the  bait  By  this  method,  if  you  are  cautious,  and 
keep  out  of  sight — and  if  there  be  fish,  as  Walton  would  say 
—you  will  be  sure  to  have  your  share  of  good  luck.  In  bright 
clear  weather,  a  hook  of  either  No.  3,  4,  or  5,  will  be  large 
enough.  It  will  also  be  necessary,  if  the  stream  be  clear,  on 
some  occasions  to  use  only  one  large  worm. 

When  the  bait  it  taken,  the  premonitory  symptoms  are  a 
distended  line,  and  sometimes  a  sudden  jerk.  In  either  ease 
keep  a  tight  line :  the  former  admonition  generally  promises 
success,  and  when  it  is  well  understood;  will  give  the  most 
pleasure.  After  allowing  a  short  time  for  gorging,  you  should 
give  a  sharp  strike,  and  if  done  with  precision,  and  not  «oo 
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Tiolent,  yoa  will  rarely  fail  to  hook  joar  fish.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  sodden  jerk  is  seldom  more  or  less  than  a  nibble ; 
you  shoold  therefore  give  a  moderate  pull,  which  will  rather 
excite  your  game,  and  induce  him  to  call  again  for  worm*! 
The  following  practical  information,  taken  froni  "  Fisher's 
Angler's  Souvenir,*'  will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the 
manner  of  taking  a  large  fish,  after  he  is  hooked ;  for  as  it  is 
one  thing  to  catch  a  fish  and  another  to  cook  it,  so  it  is  one 
thing  to  hook  a  fish  and  another  thing  to  take  him  after  yon 
get  him  on.  "  Judging  from  his  pull,  you  estimate  his  weight 
at  30  pounds,  the  largest  and  strongest,  you  verily  believe, 
you  ever  have  hooked.  With  that  headlong  plunge,  as  if  he 
meant  to  bury  his  head  in  the  gravelly  bottom,  he  has  hooked 
himself.  Your  hook,  which  will  hold  30  pounds  dead  weight, 
is  buried  in  his  jaws  to  the  bend,  and  now  that  he  feels  the 
barb,  he  shoots  up  the  stream  with  the  swiftness  of  an  arrow, 
and  fifty  yards  of  your  line  are  run  off  before  you  dare  ven- 
ture to  check  him.  Now  his  speed  is  somewhat  diminished, 
hold  on  a  little,  and  as  the  river  side  is  clear  of  trees,  follow 
up  after  him,  for  it  is  bad  policy  to  let  out  line  to  an  unman- 
ageable length,  when  you  can  follow  your  fish.  There  are 
some  awkward  rocks  towards  the  head  of  the  pool,  which 
may  cut  your  line ;  turn  him,  therefore,  as  soon  as  you  can. 
Now  is  the  time  to  show  your  tact,  in  pitting  your  tackle  to 
test,  without  having  it  snapped  by  a  HU^Jeu  apring.  tlitlil 
gently— ease  ofi*  a  little— now  hold  agniu — bow  beimtifaUjr 
die  rod  bends,  true  from  top  to  butt,  in  oue  itniform  curve?  ■ 
He  has  a  mouth,  though  bitted  for  tbc^  firM  time!  Bruvrj! 
his  nose  ia  down  the  water!  Lead  him  ulong — gently,  ha 
grows  restive,  and  is  about  again.  Thoii;^h  hU  course  is  at  ill 
up  the  stream,  he  seemb  inclined  to  tack.  Ne>w  he  HbiHiu 
from  bank  to  bank,  like  a  Berwick  smnck  tiimmg  up  S^crti 
Beach  in  a  gale  of  wind.  Watch  him  well  in  itHyi,  Ip^I  be 
shoot  suddenly  ahead,  and  carry  all  aw^j.     He  Iji  ncEirmg  Ute 
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rocks— give  him  llie  butt  and  tarn  him  again.  He  cornea 
round — he  cannot  bear  that  steady  pull — what  ezcellen 
tackle !  lead  him  downwards — he  foUows  reluctantly,  but  he 
is  beginning  to  &g.  Keep  winding  up  your  line  as  you  lead 
him  along.  He  is  inclined  to  take  a  rest  at  the  bottom,  but 
as  you  hope  to  land  him,  do  not  grant  him  a  moment  Throw 
in  a  large  stone  at  him,  but  have  both  your  eyes  open— one 
on  your  rod,  and  the  other  on  the  place  where  the  fish  lies — 
lest  he  make  a  rush  when  you  are  stooping  for  a  stone,  and 
break  loose.  Great,  at  this  moment,  is  the  advantage  of  the 
angler  who  has  a  '  cast  *  in  his  eye !  That  stone  has. startled 
the  fish — no  rest  for  salmo— and  now  he  darts  to  the  sur&ce. 
*  Up  wi  taily  f '  what  a  leap !  it  is  well  you  humored  him  by 
dipping  the  top  of  your  rod,  or  he  would  have  gone  free. 
Again  and  again !  these  are  the  last  efforts  of  despair,  and 
they  have  exhausted  him.  He  is  seized  with  stupor,  like  a 
stout  gentleman  who  has  suddenly  exerted  himself  after 
dinner,  or  a  boxer  who  has  just  received  a  swinging  blow  ou 
thegugular.  Draw  him  towards  the  shore,  he  can  scarcely 
move  a  fin.  Quick,  the  ga£f  is  in  his  gills,  and  now  you  have 
him  out ;  and  as  he  lies  stretched  on  the  pebbles,  with  his 
silver  sides  glancing  in  the  sun,  you  think  that  you  never 
caught  a  handsomer  fish  in  your  life,  though  you  perceive 
that  you  have  been  wrong  in  your  estimate  of  his  weight — 
thirty  pounds — for  it  is  evident  that  he  does  not  weigh  more 
than  thirteen.  It  was  exactly  half-past  seven  when  you 
hooked  him,  and  when  you  look  at  your  watch  after  landing 
him,  you  perceive  that  it  wants  a  quarter  to  nine,  so  that  he 
nas  kept  you  in  exercise  exactly  an  hour  and  a  quarter." 

Arttfcial  Flitt  for  S&tmon  Fishing.  The  flies  used  in 
this  cautitry  for  tjikiiij^  Aftltniin,  do  not  differ  materially  from 
tho^e  DScd  in  England,  Irelnitd,  or  Scotland.  In  the  fly  sea- 
son, Those  of  the  moat  gaady  description  are  generally  ased. 
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The  most  approved  are  made  of  die  choice  feathers  of  the 
peacock,  pheasant,  parrot,  partridge  woodcock,  ostrich,  mi^ 
caw,  turkey,  gumea-hen,  &c.,  with  bright  colored  bodies,  and 
gold  twist  They  can  be  procured  ready  made,  and  of  all 
descriptions,  at  the  general  tackle  stores.  The  following  list, 
used  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  and  to  some  extent  in 
the  United  States,  may  be  foupd  useful  to  the  Angler. 

No.  1.  Body  of  the  fly  half  dark  bine  and  half  orange 
mohair,  ribbed  with  silver  twist  and  red  tip  ;  legs  of  black 
hackle,  wings  of  the  grey  mottled  feather  of  the  wing  of  the 
mallard. 

No.  2.  The  body  half  blue  and  half  light  green,  or  greenish 
yellow,  with  a  gold  rib  and  red  twist,  black  hackle  legs,  and 
wings  from  the  heron's  wing. 

No.  3.  Body,  light  green  mohair,  ribbed  with  gold  twist ; 
tips,  orange  mohair  and  turkey's  wing ;  legs  black  hackle ; 
wings  of  the  black  and  white  tail  feathers  of  the  turkey. 

No.  4.  Body  of  orange  colored  silk  or  worsted,  with  gold 
twist ;  dun  hackle  legs ;  wings  dark  brown  mottled  feather 
of  the  bittern. 

No.  5.  Wings  of  the  speckled  feather  of  the  mallard's 
wing;  body  of  blue  mohair,  with  silver  twist,  with  a  dark 
blue  hackle  for  legs. 

No.  6.  Body,  claret  and  orange  colored  muhair,  with 
green  tip  and  gold  twist ;  wings  of  the  turkey  feather,  with 
white  tips ;.  legs  black  and  red  hackle. 

No.  7.  Body  of  yellow  silk  or  mohair,  with  gold  twist; 
wings  of  the  brown  mottled  feather  of  the  turkey :  dark  red 
hackle  for  legs. 

No.  8.  Wings  of  the  wnodcock  or  partridge  body  purple 
mohair,  legs  coch-a-bonddTj  hnckle. 

No  9  Wings  light  eppckled  fralher  of  the  wing  of  the 
mallard;  body  yellow  Bilk  with  fine  cold  tTA-iBt^  toil  three 
strands  of  red  hackle,  and  leg*  nl  the  pamt^. 
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No.  10.  Body  black  ostrich ,  with  silver  twist ;  wings 

from  the  mallard's  wing,  and  black  hackle  for  legs. 

There  are  other  varieties  of  flies,  both  of  English  and 
American  manu&cture,  used  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
which  can  generally  be  procured  at  the  tackle  stores  in  the 
city  of  New-York. 


Salmon  Spearing,  This  is  a  mode  of  taking  fish  not  ap- 
proved of  by  the  regular  sportsman.  It  is  practised  to  a 
great  extent  on  many  of  our  western  lakes  and  rivers, 
usually  by  persons  who  take  fish  for  a  livelihood,  and 
where  they  are  found  in  such  immense  quantities,  that  there 
can  be  no  objection  to  the  plan,  as  it  is  an  active  and  invigor- 
ating pastime,  almost  equal  to  that  of  huntmg.  It  is  generally 
practised  at  night,  with  torches,  and  gives  many  an  hour  of 
evening  sport,  after  a  day's  business,  to  the  inhabitants  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  lakes  where  they  are  found.  The  Indians, 
who  in  their  rude  manner  surpass  many  of  their  more  civilized 
brethrea  in  wutor  or  laud  sports,  are  very  fond  of  this  amuse' 
mt^nt,  and  in  the  fli^aaop  c^n  be  seen  traversing  the  lakes  in 
rheir  o^uQi^B,  wjtb  varied  and  brilliant  pine  lights,  presenting 
u  maat  beautiful  and  pictLLrssque  appearance. 

There  ii  a  liiw  of  tUo  State  of  New-York,  prohibiting  the 
Uikiag  of  Hilmou  by  uett  hook,  or  spear,  **  or  any  other  device 
wbalH^ievcr,"'  tn  tho  meiriihs  of  October  and  November,  but 
which,  like  mmiy  uf  our  State  laws,  is  better  known  by  its 
breach  ihun  its  ob»ervuice« 

How  in  citck  a  Salmon.  The  following  method  of  cooking 
and  crLnipiiig  b  solmoD.  given  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  will 
be  fuiiuil  ijj»eful  aj^sr  he  has  been  taken;  and  as  the  reader 
hm  been  led  through  ihti  initructions  of  taking  the  game,  con- 
dudltig  lliat  the  fish  M  UtJten,  directions  for  cooking  will  be 
here  in  p\Bii&* 
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"  He  seems  fidrly  tired,  I  shall  bring  him  into  shore.  Now 
gaff  him;  strike  as  near  the  tail  as  you  can.  He  is  safe ;  we 
mnst  prepare  him  for  the  pot.  Give  him  a  stunning  blow  on 
the  head,  to  deprive  him  of  sensation ;  and  then  give  him  a 
transverse  cut,  just  below  the  gills  and  crimp  him,  by  cutting, 
so  as  almost  to  divide  him  into  slices,  and  hold  him  by  the 
tail  that  he  may  bleed.  There  is  a  small  spring  I  see,  close 
onder  thut  bank,  which  I  dar^  say  has  the  mean  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere  in  this  clmiate,  and  is  much  under  fifty  de- 
grees ;  place  him  there,  and  let  him  remain  ten  minutes,  and 
then  carry  him  to  the  pot  and  let  the  water  and  salt  boil  furi- 
ously, before  you  put  in  a  slice ;  and  give  time  for  the  water 
to  recover  its  heat  before  you  put  in  another ;  leave  the  hesd 
oat,  and  throw  m  the  thickest  pieces  first  " 
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OF    THE    LAKE    TROUT. 

(Salmo  C0NFINI8.) 

This  species  of  Trout  is  eutirely  distinct  from  that  known  am 
the  Mackinaw  Trout  or  Mackinaw  Salmon ;  he  is  not  so  much 
of  a  game  fish,  neither  is  he  so  tasteful  to  the  palate  as  the 
former  description.  The  following,  taken  from  Dr.  Dekay's 
New  York  Fauna,  will  enable  our  friends  to  make  the  proper 
dlBtjncLioLi  bclv^'opn  the  l\*'u:' — 

'' CiL4it^CTr.RE«^rica: — HInckish,  with  numerous  gray  spots. 
Body  rribuHt,  compamttvely  short  in  proportion  to  its  depth. 
Cuudal  But  with  u  s'liiuoujj  margin.     Length  two  to  four  feet. 

'*■  It  occuni  ill  most  of  the  northern  lakes  of  this  state  ;*  and 
f  hare  iioticf^d  it  in  Silver  Lake,  Pennsylvania,  adjacent  to 
Broome  county,  which  in^  m  far  as  I  know,  its  southernmost 
lirnitii^  ThB  avemga  wfli|[ht  m  from  eight  to  ten  pounds,  but  I 
hiive  Jiea^rd  fUheVmeu  sp&uk  of  its  weighing  thirty  pounds,  and 
*>veti  more.  Homb  idea  v^  their  abundance  may  be  formed 
irruri  the  fact  that  a  !ii[ig1i^  Bsherman  has  been  known  to  cap- 
lurp,  on  Fai?kuiifameh  or  Long  Lake,  five  hundred  weight  in 
w  course  of  otic  week.** 

They  arc  takcu  with  H(aiit  lines  and  tackle  similar  to  that 
used  for  the  Mackinaw  Trout  ^  the  deepest  holes  in  the  deepest 

'  Nf  w  York. 
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parts  of  the  lakes  are  their  haunts.  The  best  bait  for  takiDf^r 
them  is  the  shiner,  although  they  are  not  very  particular  as  to 
feed,  and  can  be  captured  with  almost  any  kind  of  small  fish  that 
populate  the  brooks  that  run  into  the  lakes.  Although  not  so 
valuable  as  an  article  of  diet  or  sport,  still  they  should  be  pre- 
served from  certain  and  inevitable  extinction  by  a  protective  law 
during  their  spawning  season.  They  have  the  misfortune  to 
spawn  in  the  month  of  October;  a  pleasant  time  for  active 
out-door  exercise,  and  for  the  favorite  practice  with  many  of 
the  foolish  inhabitants  near  the  lakes,  of  spearing  this  fish  when 
they  go  into  shallow  water  to  spawn.  It  is  said  that  legis- 
lative enactments  against  this  wholestfle  murder  would  be 
useless.  It  might  be  so ;  but  were  our  angling  friends  on  the 
lakes  to  take  the  subject  in  hand,  have  proper  laws  passed, 
and  see  that  they  were  put  m  execution  against  every  offender, 
this  member  of  the  finny  family  might  he  preserved  as  long  as 
waters  run  and  fish  swim. 
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This  beaadfiil  and  well  known  fish  inhabits  the  waters  of 
aknost  all  countries  on  the  globe.  In  England,  Irekad,  Scotp 
land,  (Germany,  and  Prussia,  it  is  sought  for  by  the  angler  and 
the  epicure  as  the  height  of  their  admiration.  Our  own  coun- 
try, with  its  countless  streams  and  lakes,  iumishes  quantities 
equal  to  all  the  rest  combined ;  and  although  they  have  been 
much  sought  after  within  a  few  years  back,  still  there  are 
many  streams  where  the  line  never  floated,  or  the  trout  ever 
had  the  satisfaction  of  being  tempted  by  the  angler's  scientific 
art  They  vary  greatly  in  size,  color  and  description,  accord- 
ing  to  the  climate,  the  nature  of  the  water,  or  the  quality  ot 
their  feed.  They  go  under  the  different  names  of  common 
or  silver  trout,  black  trout,  sea  trout,  and  bass. 

T^e  Silver  Trout^  or  common  trout,  is  found  m  almost  all 
of  our  clear  swift  running  northern  streams,  and  weigh  from  one 
to  15  pounds.  A  splendid  specimen  of  tliis  species  of  trout  is 
taken  in  Bashe's  Kill,  Sullivan  County,  New-York,  said  to  sur- 
pass any  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  This  stream  winds  along 
the  western  side  of  Shawangunk  motmtain,  through  the  beauti- 
ful and  vreW  cultivated  valley  of  Memekating,  has  a  smooth 
gravelly  bottom,  and  so  remarkably  clear  and  transparent  is 
it.  that  the  smjillest  insect  is  perceptible  on  its  bed. 
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'*  Wo  break  from  the  tree-gronps,  a  glade  deep  with  graee ; 
The  white  clover's  breath  loads  the  Bcupe  as  we  pass. 
A  sparkle— a  streak— a  broad  flitter  is  seen, 
The  bright  Callikoon,  through  its  thickets  of  green  1 
We  rush  to  the  banks— its  sweet  music  we  hear ; 
Its  gush,  dash,  and  gurgle,  all  blent  to  the  ear. 
No  shadows  are  drawn  by  the  cloud-covered  sun. 
We  plunge  in  the  crystal,  our  sport  is  begun. 
Our  line,  where  that  ripple  shoots  onward  we  throw. 
It  sweeps  to  the  foam-spangled  eddy  below, 
A  tremor^-a  pull— the  trout  upward  is  thrown. 
He  swings  to  our  basket — the  prize  is  our  own  I  '*— Street. 
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C^nnmon  Trout,  *  {Salmo  FonHnalus — MitehiUy)  '*  with 
yellow  and  red  spots  on  both  sides  of  the  lateral  line,  concave 
tail,  and  sides  of  the  belly  orange  red ;  back  mottled  pale  and 
brown,  sides  dark  brown  with  yellow  and  red  spots,  the  yeL 
low  larger  than  the  red  surrounding  them ;  the  latter  appear 
like  scarlet  dots ;  lateral  line  straight,  the  yellow  spots  and 
red  dots  both  above  and  below  that  line ;  lowest  part  of  the  ab- 
domen whitish  with  a  smutty  tinge ;  first  rays  of  the  pectoral 
ventral  and  anal  fins  white,  the  second  black,  the  rest  pur> 
plish  red ;  dorsal  fin  mottled  of  a  yellowish  and  black ;  tail  is 
rather  concave,  but  not  amounting  to  a  fork,  and  of  a  reddish 
purple,  with  blackish  spots  above  and  below ;  eyes  large  and 
pale,  mouth  wide,  teeth  sharp,  tongue  distinct,  skin  scaleleas. 
Is  reckoned  a  most  dainty  fish.  He  hves  in  running  waters 
only,f  and  not  m  stagnant  ponds;  and  therefore  the  lively 
streams,  descending  north  and  south  from  their  sources  on 
Long  Island,  exactly  suit  the  constitution  of  this  fish.  The 
heaviest  Long  Island  trout  that  I  have  heard  of  weighed  four 
pounds  and  a  half." 

"  The  common  trout  of  Massachusetts  t  is  fi^m  8  to  12 
inches  long,  dotted  on  the  back  with  brownish  spots,  shaded 
by  a  paler  circle.  On  the  gill-covers  is  a  broad  spot;  the  un- 
der jaw  is  the  longest ;  the  soft  rayed  fins  tinged  with  yellow, 
and  on  the  sides  of  the  body  are  red  spots." 

The  Black  Trout  is  usually  found  in  muddy  sluggish 
streams  or  large  ponds,  with  clay  bottom»t  m  the  rutigbefit  iLnd 
wildest  parts  of  our  country.     They  are  nut  c oniiidered  as 

*  The  trout  of  Long  Island. 

t  This  in  not  always  the  case.    They  are  thtir-D  in  froai  quamtltiei  «i 
Stump  Pond,  Long  Island,  of  a  large  size,  but  not  of  u  jine  m.  flmvar  aa4 
color  as  in  swift  running  waters.    They  an  aJto  fbuad  in  r^aiiJi  oUi«r  , 
ponds  throughout  the  country,  and  are  often  lniurern>d  laarUBcial  poudi 
•upplied  from  springs. 

^  Smith. 
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game  a  fish  as  the  ordinary  troat,  neither  do  they  possess 
as  fine  a  flavor  for  the  table.  They  are  supposed  to  ^e  their 
color  from  the  quality  and  color  of  tbe  water,  which  has  gene- 
rally a  dark  smoky  appearance,  occasioned  by  the  decayed 
leaves  and  timber  which  there  abound.  Many  of  the  streams 
in  the  western  and  mountainous  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  contain 
this  species.  They  are  found  also  in  great  abundance,  in  the 
wild  and  uninhabited  parts  of  Hamilton  county,  New-York, 
and  in  some  parts  of  New-Hampshire  and  Vermont. 

Of  the  Sea  Trout,  the  writer  is  enabled  to  give  a  better 
and  more  satisfactory  description  than  his  own.  Smith  says : 
"  They  are  found,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  name,  in  the  salt 
and  brackish  waters  of  tide  rivers,  inland  bays  in  various  parts 
of  this  *  and  the  adjoining  states.  When  taken  from  the  salt 
water  early  in  the  spring,  they  are  in  high  perfection,  and 
nothing  can  exceed  their  piscatory  symmetry.  The  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  skin  is  of  a  silvery  brightness ;  the  back  being 
of  a  greenish  and  mackerel  complexion,  the  spots  of  a  vermil- 
ion color,  mixed  with  others  of  a  faint  yellow,  and  sometimes 
slightly  tinged  with  purple,  extend  tho  whole  length  on  each 
side  of  the  lateral  line ;  the  fins  are  light  in  color  and  firm  in 
leKmnSt  (iJid  Upgetber  wiilx  Ihc  tail  are  rather  shorter  and  more 
rnandeiJ  Uisii  the  ci>minfHi  trrmt  They  have  a  firm  compact- 
tte«n  cif  form  from  betwl  to  tail,  which  accounts  for  the  superior 
BprightliiiesA  ftf  thflir  motioii  \  the  head  and  mouth  are  very 
Hinall,  and  tht?  Inttor  nover  btock  inside  like  the  common,  or 
fresh  wnier  tr< mt ;  tin?  ftesb  U  even  redder,  or  rather  we  would 
say,  mot**?  pink  co'loned  than  the  salmon,  to  which,  by  many, 
they  ar(?f  preferred  as  u  dsikacy,  having,  like  the  salmon, 
much  rif  what  is  calleil  I  hi?  cttrd  or  fat  between  the  flakes. 

'*  A  finli  (if  a  pound  weight  measures  about  11  inches  in 
l^tiglh-  ThfiTr  Eivrra^e  ffistt^  \a  considerably  larger  than  the 
fr*;ah  WHti?r,  or  brfM>k  trout — hnvitig  been  taken  in  the  waters  to 

'  Miuft&ehuietts. 
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which  we  refer*  of  nearly  five  pounds  weight ;  such  instances, 
however,  are  rare,  three  pounds  being  considered  a  very  hu-ge 
fish.  We  do  not  remember  ever  seeing  a  poor  fiah  of  this  kind 
taken ;  they  are  invariably  in  good  condition,  let  the  size  be 
what  it  will ;  their  principal  food  is  the  minnow  and  shrimp, 
particularly  the  latter,  with  which  early  in  the  season  their 
stomachs  are  found  to  be  filled ;  they  feed  upon  the  minnow 
rather  later  in  the  season,  when  the  increasing  warmth  of  the 
water  invites  it  to  leave  the  warmer  springs  of  fresh  water, 
where  it  has  passed  the  winter,  and  venture  into  the  shallows 
round  the  margin  of  the  bay,  it  then  becomes  an  easy  prey  to 
the  voracious  trout,  which  pursues  it  with  desperate  boldness 
to  the  very  feet  of  the  angler  as  he  stands  in  the  water,  obli- 
ging it  in  shoals,  to  leap  from  the  surface,  and  sometimes  even 
to  be  cast  on  shore  in  its  attempts  to  escape  its  hungry  jaws. 
Though  they  are,  on  the  whole,  the  best  bait ;  the  shrimp  on 
the  contrary,  living  as  they  do  among  the  eel-grass  in  the  bay, 
which  also  affords  shelte>'  to  the  trout,  being  more  within 
reach,  may  consequently  be  said  to  supply  their  principal  food, 
at  least  through  the  winter  months.  As  it  is  necessary  in  the 
pursuit  of  all  game  to  ba  frovprrtod  by  n  kimwlpcipe  of  ifi  par- 
ticular food,  so  it  may  h^  imd  of  th(?  fteii  rroul;  rheir  iiKitirnjp 
while  in  the  saltwater  bfj-in;?  rej^i3ttt*.Hl  by  th*i*p  oflhi?  minnt** 
fish  on  which  they  livo,  B«lh  mhinnwi  nnd  flbrimp  are  rai^re 
or  less  affected  by  thf  Rctioii  of  tii6  tidtyj  parriculiirly  the  liit 
ter,  which  in  its  refliix  ivvcepci  ihe  pujtjnve  nhrimp  m  iihodF 
across  a  sandy  eddy  of  the  bay,  into  the  very  mnuthf^  of  the 
expectant  trout,  who  tljere  collect  and  li«  in  wait  to  feajt  Ufv 
on  them." 

The  last  mentione^l  E^pecijOAt  (Lepofnit  Saimcfnca^)  h  pe* 
culiar  to  our  southern  rivers,  and  wilh  mimj  ftuniheriii^ra  ^ 
under  the  name  of  Trntii  Ba*i,  (ir  Brtn^n  Ba^M,  They  grtiw 
to  a  much  larger  i^ize  tliiui  itie  nortliem  trout,  varying    in 

*  Waquoit  Bnfn  upoti  Cnjif  Ci^d*  »ud  T^ff^  Plaff^,  |„  J. 
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length  from  6  to  24  inches ;  they  are  of  a  darker  color,  and 
do  not  possess  that  beauty  of  appearance  when  out  of  the 
water,  or  that  delicious  flavor  when  upon  the  table ;  neither 
do  they  contribute  as  much  to  the  Angler's  sport,  as  those  of 
more  northern  latitudes. 

Another  species  of  trout,  mentioned  by  Smith,  is  the 
fiueho  Trouty  {Saltno  HuehOf)  resembling  very  much  the 
sea  trout;  it  is  found,  on  careful  inspection,  to  be  more 
slender,  and  to  have  a  greater  number  of  red  spots ;  the  back 
is  dusky ;  the  ventral  fin  has  a  yellowish  tinge ;  all  the  others 
are  of  a  palish  purple ;  the  tail  is  forked,  and  the  fish  measures 
sometimeafour  feet  through ;  ordinarily  they  are  only  about  two, 
and  caught  by  the  hook.  This  trout  certainly  exists  in  the 
^  large  rivers  and  ponds  in  the  interior,  but  deteriorate  in  size 
They  are  brought  from  New-Hampshire  m  the  winter,  frozen 
for  the  markets,  and  from  the  northern  parts  of  Maine,  where 
specimens  have  been  taken,  large  as  any  produced  in  the 
great  rivers  of  Europe. 

There  is  no  fish  that  varies  so  much  in  size,  shape,  color 
and  flavor,  as  the  trout.  They  are  found  in  different  varieties 
in  the  same  stream,  and  vary  so  much  in  external  appearance 
and  flavor  in  some  parts  of  the  Union,  as  to  lead  to  different 
appellations  from  experienced  and  scientific  men. 

They  usually  spawn  in  the  months  of  September  and  Oc- 
tober. The  best  time  for  taking  them  is  from  April  until 
August ;  but  if  the  weather  is  mild  and  pleasant,  they  are 
often  taken  in  fine  condition  and  of  large  size,  in  the  month 
of  March.  .  They  are  not,  however,  considered  in  perfection 
until  the  months  of  May  and  June,  until  which  time,  owing 
to  the  coldness  of  our  climate,  they  do  not  obtain  sufficient 
quantity  of  the  proper  food  to  make  them  active  and  healthy. 
They  lire  also  more  difHcult  to  take,  and  will  give  the  sports- 
m-riti  mi>ce  plt^i^^ure  than  in  the  months  of  March  and  April, 
wbetj  the  J  bilf  more  freely,  but  not^^-ith  that  zest  and  vigor. 


t^Jat^ii^ri^, 
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Of  the  nature  and  habita  of  the  trout,  Walton  says :  *'  And 
yoQ  are  to  note  that  he  continues  many  months  out  of  season ; 
for  it  may  be  observed  of  the  trout,  that  he  is  like  the  buck 
or  the  ox,  that  will  not  be  fat  in  many  months,  though  he  go 
in  the  very  same  pastures  that  horses  do,  which  will  be  fat  in 
one  month.  And  so  you  may  observe,  that  most  other  fishes 
recover  strength  and  grow  sooner  fat  and  in  season  than  the 
trout  doth. 

**  And  next  you  are  to  note,  that  till  the  sun  gets  to  such  a 
height  as  to  warm  the  earth  and  water,  the  trout  is  sick  and 
lean,  and  lousy,  and  unwholesome ;  for  you  shall  in  winter 
find  him  to  have  a  big  head,  and  then  to  be  lank  and  thin,  and 
lean ;  at  which  time  many  of  them  having  sticking  to  them 
sags,  or  trout-lice ;  which  is  a  kind  pf  worm,  in  shape  like  a 
clove,  or  pin  with  a  big  head,  and  sticks  close  to  him  and 
sucks  his  moisture;  those  I  think  the  trout  breeds  himself; 
and  never  thrives  till  he  frees  himself  from  them,  \vhich  ia 
when  warm  weather cuinis  ;  und  tbeii  tt^  hti  gtnwa  fstruiig^r* 
he  gets  from  the  dead  etil]  wnier  into  the  eUarp  stroaxn  and 
the  gravel,  and  there  rubs  off  thefl^  wormti  or  lice;  and  tiieti 
as  he  grows  stronger,  ao  h^  gets  bini  into  awifier  mid  g^iHfter 
streams,  and  there  lies  ut  the  wali^h  for  any  Hy  or  miutiuw 
that  comes  near  him." 

The  North  Coxmtry  Angler,  aa  En-^li^h  writer,  «iy«  j  *'  The 
bum  (or  conmion)  troQi^  ^owa  tmi  »f  it  hw  plenty  o(  l<)od 
and  good  water ;  severrj  eipenmeLktii  have  bet^n  mi'^le  m 
fish-ponds;  some  fed  by  river  wivler,  eome  by  cltnir  Btitrnt 
springs,  into  which  the  ynfnijL'  have  been  put  ttbcmt  fjve  or  nt^ 
months  old— that  is,  in  September  or  October,  rc?ckuiiit)g 
from  April,  when  they  conje  out  of  their  spuwriiiig  beds,  tit 
which  time  they  will  be  aii  or  seveu  inches  loug ;  mid  thcmgii 
there  has  been  but  Uttle  Jifferene^  in  ikt^lr  age  luid  size  wli^n 
put  into  the  pond,  yet  in  18  months  after  there  will  be  b  mir 
prising  change.     I  have  ^t^a  a.  po^d  dmiued  ten  uirjiiths  ufter 
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the  fish  were  put  into  it,  which  wm  in  July,  when  they  were 
about  15  months  old,  at  which  time  they  were  15  or  16  inches, 
others  not  above  12.  But  when  the  pond  was  drained  ten 
months  after,  in  March,  when  they  were  almost  two  years 
old,  some  were  21  or  22  inches,  and  weighed  three  pounds 
or  more ;  others  were  about  16  inches;  and  a  fourth  part  not 
above  12.  I  do  not  know  to  what  we  can  attribute  this  dif- 
ference; it  could  not  be  either  in  the  food  or  the  water,  or 
the  weather,  they  fiu*ing  all  alike  in  these.  But  if  I  may  be 
allowed  my  opinion,  perhaps  some  of  the  fry  may  have  been 
the  spawn  of  those  that  were  only  17  months  old,  which  is 
the  soonest  that  auy  of  them  spawn ;  others  of  ])arents  29 
months,  or  two  years  and  a  half  old  ;  and  others  a  year  older. 
This  difference  in  the  age  of  the  parent  trout  may,  I  believe, 
occasion  the  difference  in  the  size  of  their  breed ;  otherwise 
[  cannot  account  for  it.  Trout,  in  a  good  pond,  will  grow 
much  Outer  than  in  some  rivers,  because  they  do  not  range 
so  much  in  feeding.  How  long  they  live  cannot  be  determined 
La  any  other  w^y  bo  wtill  us  by  observation  on  those  in  ponds, 
which  Qbi«j*\'atiria  I  never  had  an  opportunity  of  making  my- 
f^elTf  and  therefure  RhuU  only  mention  what  a  gentleman  told 
me.  He  (iMSuretl  me  ihnr  at  four  or  five  years  old  they  were 
nl  ih<oir  fiiU  growth,  wliicb  was,  in  some,  at  about  30  inches, 
and  in  many  miicli  leis;  that  they  continued  about  three 
yeari  pretty  nearly  the  s«ine  in  size  and  goodness ;  two  years 
nf^er  they  grew  big  h(*4ili?d  and  smaller  bodied,  and  died  in 
the  winter  after  that  churigw ;  but  he  thought  the  head  did  not 
gmiw  Inrgcr,  but  only  fl*?emed  to  be  so,  because  the  body 
decayed;  bo  that,  accord mg  to  this  gentleman's  computation, 
nine  or  ten  yeiiTia  u  the  Term  of  their  life ;  and  yet  I  think 
tht*y  mFiy  live  Joti^'er  in  some  rivers,  and  grow  to  a  much 
n^refiTpf  sTZf*.  wiii?n  they  have  liberty  to  go  into  the  tide- way 
and  fioll  wjilpr/' 

The  eviilt>iicfl  of  other  writers  goes  to  show  that  they  live 
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to  a  much  greater  age,  an  instance  being  known  in  England 
where  a  tront  remained  in  a  well  npwardB  of  sixty  years,  be- 
ing visited  by  the  neighboring  country  as  a  remarkable  cari- 
osity. Another  one,  for  28  years  was  an  inhabitant  of  a  well 
at  Dumbarton  Castle,  Scotland.  It  had  never  increased  in 
size  from  the  time  it  was  placed  there,  when  it  weighed 
about  a  pound,  and  became  so  tame  that  it  would  receive  its 
food  from  the  hands  of  the  soldiers. 

When  in  prime  condition  the  trout  is  short  and  thick, 
having  a  small  head  and  broad  tail ;  the  spots  on  the  sides  are 
red  tinged  with  purple,  and  the  belly  of  a  beautiful  bright 
silver  color. 

This  fish,  from  its  extreme  beauty,  delicacy  of  flavor  and 
extraordinary  activity  as  a  game  fish,  has  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  all  classes  of  people,  from  the  boy  with  a  pin-hook,  to 
those  that  have  swayed  the  destiny  of  empire.  The  divine, 
the  philosopher,  the  poet,  the  artist,  and  the  statesman,  from 
the  earliest  dates,  have  enjoyed  many  days  of  recreation  in 
bis  pursuit,  sang  songs  to  his  praise,  or  written  pages  of  in- 
struction of  their  own  experience  in  taking  him  from  his  na- 
tive element.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  would  be  super 
fluous,  at  this  late  day,  to  attempt  to  give  any  new  instruc- 
tions to  the  young  Angler,  or  tho  seeker  after  piscatorial  in- 
formation. And  as  the  opinions  and  practice  of  well  known 
advisers  will  no  doubt  be  preferred,  they  are  here  given, 
with  such  comments  as  may  be  found  necessary. 

There  are  three  different  methodi  ptimTJcd  iu  the  cripiutu* 
of  the  trout : — angling  at  the  top,  willi  a  natural  or  aiiifk^ml 
fly,  grasshopper,  or  other  small  insect  t  at  the  miiMIe,  with  et 
minnow,  shrimp,  or  similar  small  fish ;  uiid  at  the  bottom, 
with  a  worm,  or  different  kinds  of  pfl*tps. 

Of  Fly  Fishing.  Of  all  the  vanuue  modefi  oJapted  and 
contrived  by  the  ingenuity  of  man  for  pulliiig  out  the  *'  cuu- 
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oing  trout,'*  this  at  once  recommencU  itself  as  the  perfectdon  of 
the  art ;  but  as  it  is  considered  by  a  nu^ority  of  oar  brethren 
more  difficult  than  worm  fisliing,  it  has  many  objectors.  But 
the  difficulties  are  more  in  the  imagination  than  the  practice, 
and  when  once  understood,  it  gives  the  highest  pleasure  of 
the  art.  Others  think  they  will  not  take  the  fly  at  all  in  this 
country,  and  having  fished  with  a  worm  all  their  life,  they 
cannot  be  persuaded  that  with  a  simple  fly  made  of  feathers, 
they  can  take  as  many  fish,  and  often  times  more.  Tell  them 
that  Isaac  Walton,  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  and  some  of  the 
greatest  Anglers  the  world  ever  saw,  adopted  this  mode 
altogether,  and  that  all  writers  on  Angling  have  devoted 
pages  of  their  works  to  explanatory  drawings,  &c.,  in  refer- 
ence to  it;  that  it  is  the  most  gentlemanly,  the  most  elegant, 
the  least  trouble ;  that  you  can  take  your  rod  enclosed  in  a 
small  bag  a  couple  of  feet  long,  and  about  half  a  pound  in 
weight,  or  in  the  more  portable  form  of  a  walking  stick,  and 
your  flies  in  your  pocket-book;  that  you  can  traverse  the 
stream,  and  enjoy  its  beautiful  scenery  for  miles  and  miles 
with  the  least  possible  trouble;  and  they  will  still  adhere  to 
their  only  method  of  worm  fishing. 

From  the  fact  of  there  being  comparatively  few  who 
practice  with  the  fly,  some  English  writers  are  of  the  opinion 
that  there  are  nofly-JUhert  in  America f  and  many  of  our  own 
countrymen  think  there  are  very  few;  but  this  is  a  great 
mistake.  There  are  hundreds  of  good  fly  anglers,  and  many 
that  can  throw  a  fly  with  the  most  experienced  of  Europe. 

In  the  Spring,  when  the  streams  are  muddy,  the  worm,  of 
course,  is  preferred,  as  it  is  the  only  method  that  can  be 
practised,  owing  to  the  state  of  the  water,  and  also  from  the 
fact  that  the  trout  he  deep,  and  in  the  holes  under  the  banks. 
It  is  also  sometimes  better  towards  the  close  of  the  day  in 
summer ;  the  worm  will  then  tempt  the  trout  when  nothing 
else  will.     But  as  a  general  rule,  in  clear  streams,  no  mattet 
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in  what  part  of  the  country,  in  the  sommer  months,  the  arti- 
ficial fly  can  be  uaed  with  succom. 

Fly-fishing  is  usually  practised  with  a  short  one-handed 
rod,  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  in  length,  or  a  two-handed  rod, 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet  in  length.  The  first  mentioned 
is  the  most  common  in  use,  and  is  calculated  for  the  majority 
uf  our  streams,  which  are  small,  and  require  but  little  length 
of  rod  or  line.  Attached  to  the  rod  should  be  a  reel,  contain- 
ing from  thirty  to  fifty  yards  of  hair,  grass,  silk,  or  silk  and 
hair  line — ^the  latter  description  should  be  used  if  it  can  be 
procured,  tapering  from  the  tenth  of  an  inch  almost  to  a 
point ;  to  this  should  be  attached  a  leader  of  from  one  to  two 
yardi  in  length  ;  and  finally  your  fly,  on  a  light  length  of  gut ; 
if  you  wish  to  use  two  or  three  flies,  place  them  on  yoiu 
leader  with  short  gut,  about  24  inches  apart. 

The  latter  description  of  rod  is  used  in  larger  streams, 
where  it  is  necessary  to  throw  a  great  distance ;  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  reel  should  be  large  enough  to  contain  100  yards  of 
line,  with  the  other  tackle  precisely  the  same  as  with  the 
smaller  rod.  It  should  be  recollected  that  the  trout  rods 
should  be  made  similar  to  the  salmon  rods,  and  of  the  lightest 
woods,  as  formerly  described. 

The  above  descriptions  are  generally  used  in  this  country, 
but  the  following  information  from  Hofland,  one  of  the  latest 
and  best  English  writers,  may  be  prefer  [i.^  J  : 

"  A  slight  rod,  12  feet  long,  or,  if  wftutvd  for  a  narrow  or 
wooded  stream,  one  of  10  or  12  feet  only  would  be  more 
convenient,  a  reel  containing  30  yards  a(  ]hi<^,  a.  bocik  of  arti- 
ficial flies,  and  a  landing-net,  and  you  aie  fulEj  equipped  fur 
the  sport.  *  *  *  I  have  already  a  a  id  tlmt  a  otie*hnnded 
rod  should  be  10  or  12  feet  long,  and  a  two-lmndciJ  rod  from 
16  to  18  feet;  to  either  of  which  mnnt.  he  attached  a  real 
containing  30  yards  of  twisted  silk  ami  batr  lin?,  tttperiug 
fitim  a  moderate  thickness  up  to  a  few  hau-A,  at  the  eud  of 
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which  joa  are  bj  a  loop  to  attach  your  bottom  tackle.  Thin 
should  be  made  of  ronnd,  even  gut,  and  three  yards  long : 
some  persons  prefer  four  yards;  bat  I  think  too  great  a 
length  of  gat  increases  the  difficulty  in  casting  the  line. 
These  lines  should  also  taper  gradually,  the  gut  being  much 
stronger  at  the  end  which  is  to  be  attached  to  the  line  on  the 
reel,  than  at  the  end  to  which  the  sti-etcher  fly  is  to  be  fixed. 
When  you  fish  with  only  two  flies,  the  second  (or  drop  fly) 
should  be  at  a  distance  of  36  or  40  inches  from  the  bottom  or 
stretcher  fly ;  but  if  you  use  three  flies,  the  first  drop  should 
be  only  34  inches  from  the  stretcher,  and  the  second  30 
inches  from  the  first.  These  drop  flies  are  attached  to  the 
line  by  loops,  and  should  not  be  more  than  three  inches  long; 
and  by  having  the  gut  rather  stronger  than  for  the  end  fly, 
they  will  stand  nearly  at  a  right  angle  from  the  line.  I  re- 
commend the  beginner  to  commence  with  one  fly  only;  but 
at  most  he  must  not  use  more  than  two  ;  and,  as  for  his  mode 
of  casting  or  throwing  his  fly,  now  his  tackle  is  prepared,  I 
fear  little  useful  instruction  can  be  given,  as  skill  and  dexterity, 
in  this  point,  must  depend  upon  practice.  I  may,  however, 
advise  him  not  to  attempt  to  cast  a  long  line  at  first,  but  to 
try  his  strength  and  gain  fSwility  by  degrees.  He  must  make 
up  his  mind  to  hear  many  a  crack,  like  a  coachman's  whip, 
and  find  the  consequent  loss  of  his  flies  before  he  can  direct 
his  stretcher  to  a  given  point,  and  let  it  fiiU  on  the  water  as 
light  as  a  gossamer." 

Cotton  says :  *'  For  the  length  of  your  rod,  you  are  always 
to  be  governed  by  the  breadth  of  the  river  you  shall  choose 
to  angle  at;  and  for  a  trout  river  one  of  five  or  six  yards  is 
commonly  enough ;  and  longer,  though  never  so  neatly  and 
artificially  made,  it  ought  not  to  be,  if  you  intend  to  fish  at 
ease ;  and  if  otherwise,  where  lies  the  sport  f  The  length  of 
your  line,  to  a  man  that  knows  how  to  handle  his  rod  and  to 
cast  it  is  no  matter  of  encumbrance,  except  in  woody  places. 
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and  in  landing  of  a  fish,  which  every  one  that  can  afford  to 
angle  for  pleasure  has  somebody  to  do  for  him.*  And  the 
length  of  line  is  a  mighty  advantage  to  the  fishing  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  and  to  fish  fine  and  far  off,  is  the  first  and  principal 
role  for  trout  angling.  Your  line  in  this  case  should  never  be 
less  than  one,  nor  ever  exceed  two  hairs,  next  to  the  hook ; 
for  one  (though  some,  I  know,  will  pretend  to  more  art  than 
their  fellows)  is  indeed  too  few,  the  least  accident,  with  the 
finest  hand,  being  sufficient  to  break  it;  but  he  that  cannot 
kill  a  trout  of  twenty  inches  long  with  two,  in  a  river  clear  of 
wood  and  weeds,  deserves  not  the  nam^  of  a  true  angler. 

"  Now,  to  have  your  linet  as  it  ought  to  be,  two  of  the 
finest  lengths  nearest  the  hook  should  be  of  two  hairs  a-piece ; 
the  next  diree  lengths  above  them  of  three ;  the  next  three 
above  them  of  four ;  and  so  of  five,  and  six,  and  seven,  to  the 
very  top;  by  which  means  your  rod  and  tackle  will  in  a 
manner  taper  from  your  very  hand  to  your  hook;  your  line 
will  &I1  much  better  and  straighter,  and  cast  your  fly  to  any 
certain  place  to  which  the  hand  and  eye  shall  direct  it,  with 
less  weight  and  violence,  than  would  otherwise  circle  the 
water  and  fright  away  the  fish. 

"  In  casting  your  line,  do  it  always  before  you,  and  so  that 
your  fly  may  first  fall  upon  the  water,  and  as  little  of  your 
line  with  it  as  possible ;  though  if  the  wind  be  stiff,  you  will 
of  necessity  be  compelled  to  drown  a  good  part  of  your  line 
to  keep  your  fly  under  virater.  And  in  casting  your  fly  you 
most  aim  at  the  farther  or  nearer  bank,  as  the  wind  serves 

*  TUs  la  the  method  of  flsttifit  nitlioi^t  a  j>t^t>  unil  with  r*ry  fine  baJj- 
Haet,  moctly  practised  in  Cufiurr^  dny.  We  bardlj'  lb  Ink  Xha%  v¥tijy 
body  in  Reiinblican  America  thut  chq  jifTord  to  ^th  fnr  pleuttrt,  hu 
•a  attendant  to  land  hia  fiah  for  tiim!: 

t  Thia  mode  ia  given  for  th^i  hr^irlli  of  thow  wha  live  In  the  vomntry^ 
•re  obliged  to  make  their  own   \un*ty  natl  flnd  tt  iie«f»«aary  to  fish  witb 
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yonr  tarn,  which  also  will  be  with  and  against  70a  on  the 
tame  nde,  several  times  in  an  hour,  as  the  river  winds  in  its 
coarse,  and  yon  wiU  be  forced  to  angle  up  and  down  by 
turns  accordingly,  but  are  to  endeavor,  as  much  as  you  can, 
to  have  tbe  wind  evermore  on  your  back.  And  always  be 
sure  to  stand  as  fiir  off  the  bank  as  the  length  will  give  yoa 
leave,  when  yoa  throw  on  the  contrary  side;  though  when 
the  wind  will  not  permit  you  so  to  do,  and  that  you  are  con- 
strained to  angle  on  the  same  side  whereon  you  stand,  yoa 
must  then  stand  on  the  very  brink  of  the  river,  and  cast  your 
fly  at  the  utmost  length  of  your  rod  and  line,  up  or  down  the 
river,  as  the  gale  serves.'* 


Management  of  the  Line,  when  Fiehing  either  with  one 
Fly,  or  two  or  more  FUet.  The  following  minute  and  easy 
method  ofthe  management  of  the  line,  and  throwing  the  fly 
from  Taylor's  "  Art  of  Angling/'  will  be  found  to  be  excel 
lent  advice  to  the  young  beginner. 

**  When  yon  have  fited  your  rod  properly,  with  your 
winch  thereaa,  and  bruught  your  line  from  it  through  the 
rings  of  yonr  ri>dt  loop  on  to  it  by  the  strongest  end  your  foot 
langth,*  which  should  be  about  three  yards  and  a  half  long, 
nioile  of  good  stro^ig  -^itk-worm  gut,  well  tied,  and  the  knots 
ueatly  whip[}edp  ruijniii.2f  (very  little)  finer  towards  the  bot- 
tom ead,  a!  which  jtWv  tliere  must  be  a  neatly  whipped  loop; 
tbetQ  Uiko  your  end  fly.  or  stretcher,  which  should  be  made 
nf  i?tie  <tr  two  leui^ha  of  gfK)d  level  gut,  full  as  fine,  or  a  little 
finOFj  tbiiu  the  bottom  link  of  your  foot  length,  tied  and 
whipped  neatly  together,  and  looped  nicely  at  the  end ;  loop 
thi^  to  tho  ^nJ  of  your  gut  length ;  and  then,  your  drop  fly. 
jiutt  tiWivii  a  krioi,  where  whipped,  about  a  yard  from  the 
end  fly,  to  hnng  from  ihe  line  not  more  than  two  or  three 

*  GBl]»d  ia  thi»  cGUiary  a  leader,  as  detcribed  on  page  33. 
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inches.  If  yoa  choo«e  to  fish  with  more,  keep  them  all  at 
the  same  distance.  And  observe,  that  if  your  droppers  be 
larger  than,  or  even  as  large  as,  your  stretcher,  you  will  not 
be  able  to  throw  a  good  line :  but  a  beginner  should  never 
use  more  than  one  fly. 

"  When  thus  prepared,  let  out  the  line  about  half  at  long 
again  at  the  rod  ;  and  holding  the  line  properly  in  one  hand, 
and  the  line,  just  above  the  fly,  in  the  other,  give  your  rod  a 
motion  from  right  to  left,  and  as  you  move  the  rod  backwards, 
in  order  to  throw  out  the  line,  dismiss  the  line  from  your 
hand  at  the  same  time ;  and  try  several  throws  at  this  length. 
Then  let  out  more  line  and  try  that ;  still  using  more  and 
more  till  you  can  manage  any  length  needful ;  but  about  nine 
yards  is  quite  sufficient  for  a  learner  to  practice  with.  And 
observe,  that  in  raising  your  line  in  order  to  throw  it  again, 
you  should  wave  the  rod  a  little  round  your  head,  and  not 
bring  it  directly  backwards ;  nor  must  you  return  the  line 
too  soon,  nor  until  it  has  streamed  its  full  length  behind  you,  or 
you  will  certainly  whip  off"  your  end  fly.  There  is  great  art  in 
making  your  line  iall  light  on  the  water,  and  showing  the  flies 
well  to  the  fish.  The  best  way  that  I  can  direct  is,  that  when 
you  have  thrown  out  your  line,  contriving  to  let  it  fell  lightly 
and  naturally,  you  should  raise  your  rod  g^endy  and  by  de- 
grees; sometimes  with  a  kind  of  triemiilnnt  flcrariiih,  which 
will  bring  the  flies  in  a  little  towards  you  t  »till  lotting  lh(?m 
go  down  with  the  stream,  but  never  dm  wing  th«m  agumut 
it,  for  it  is  unnatural ;  and  before  the  Iit^o  C4>me«  tuo  near  yon 
throw  it  again.  When  you  see  a  fi^h  riae  at  a  tuitural  B\% 
throw  out  about  a  yard  above  him,  but  not  dlrtictly  over  hb 
head ;  and  let  your  fly  or  flies  movi.*  jL^ently  to  wards  hini, 
which  will  show  it  to  him  in  a  more  iLnim^l  form,  and  t^mpi 
him  the  more  to  take  it  Experience  and  Dbservntion  iilonet 
however,  can  make  a  man  a  complet^j  adept  in  ihs  art,  so  sb 
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to  enable  him  to  throw  hiB  tiy  behind  bushes  and  treet,  into 
holes,  under  banks,  and  other  pUices  mentioned  as  the  '  trout 
haunts/  and  where  the  best  fish  are  to  be  found." 

There  is  much  diversity  of  opinion  about  the  manner  of 
fishing,  whether  up  or  down  the  stream ;  the  great  m^ority 
of  Anglers,  both  in  Europe  and  this  country,  favor  the  latter 
method,  and  a  very  few  the  former.  Hofland  remarks  on 
this  :  "  Some  persons  recommend  fishing  up  the  stream,  and 
throwing  the  fly  before  them.  For  my  own  part,  (after  much 
experience,)  whenever  I  can  do  so  with  convenience,  I  cast 
my  fly  above  me,  and  across  the  stream,  drawing  it  gently 
towards  me.  If  the  wind  should  be  against  you,  you  will  be 
constrained  to  stand  dose  to  the  water's  edge,  and  make 
your  cast  close  to  the  bank  on  which  you  stand,  either  up  or 
down  the  stream,  as  the  wind  may  serve.  Avoid,  if  possible, 
fishing  with  the  sun  behind  yon,  as  the  moving  shadow  of 
yourself  and  rod  will  alarm  the  fish.  The  finer  the  tackle 
(particularly  the  bottom  tackle)  and  the  lighter  the  fly  (alb) 
on  tHo  water,  the  greater  will  be  your  sport;  indeed  some 
Atiglefs  une  only  a  ftlnslo  liair  for  their  bottom  tackle;  but 
when  the  water  yoti  fish  u  weedy,  or  much  wooded,  a  single 
bair  ill  dif^colt  to  manage ;  but  in  ponds  or  streams,  firee 
IroiD  tmpedimeat«,  It  may  be  used  by  a  skilful  hand  to  a  great 
iid%'antiige." 

Of  Bftth-F^tkinfi:,  sflmetimet  called  Dibhingj  Dabhing^  or 
Baping.  Thb  k  a  cunning  mode  of  fishing  on  the  part  of  the 
Angler,  quite  equal  to  any  of  the  curious  manoeuvres  of  the 
truut  himself.  It  i$  practised  in  the  summer  months,  when  the 
water  is  low,  and  the  bushes  are  in  leaf,  thereby  giving  the 
Angler  a  biding  pbice ;  and  when  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
take  him  by  tmj  other  method ;  and  although  it  requires 
eKtreme  care^  anti  all   the  ingenuity  of  the  fisher,   it  will 
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■mply  repay  him,  by  the  size  and  quality  of  the  game,  the 
largest,  oldest,  most  wary  of  the  tribe,  being  often  taken  by 
this  process.     Hofland  gives  the  following  instmctions  : 

"  The  Angler  most  be  provided  with  a  14  feet  rod,  with  a 
stiff  top,  and  strong  ronning  tackle ;  he  will  seldom  have  to 
use  more  than  a  yard  of  line,  the  bottom  of  which  should  be 
of  strong  silk  i^orm  gat  I  recommend  strong  tackle,  because 
in  confined  situations,  overhung  with  wood,  you  will  not  have 
room  to  play  your  fish,  but  must  hold  him  tight  and  depend 
on  the  strength  of  your  tackle.  , 

"  The  size  of  your  hook  must  depend  upon  the  size  of  the 
fly,  from  No.  7  to  9  for  small  flies  and  grubs,  and  for  beetles 
No.  4  or  5.  For  bush-fishing,  you  should  be  provided  with 
well  scoured  brandlings  and  red  worms,  cad-baits,*  clock- 
baits,  earth-grubs,  beetles,  grasshoppers,  and  a  horn  of  flies ; 
or  at  least  as  many  of  the  above  as  you  can  procure. 

"  Grreat  caution  is  necessary  in  using  your  rod  and  line,  for 
if  there  are  few  bushes  or  brambles  to  conceal  yon^  the 
'Water  must  bo  approached  warily,  ai.^  tho  large  trout  oft<.^n  lie 
near  the  surfiuse,  and  if  you  ara  otite  aeeu  they  will  fly  from 
you.  If  the  water  should  bo  i\t.^ep,  dark,  and  overhntig  with 
thick  foliage,  so  that  you  tnn  soarcelf  find  an  open  apuce  kit 
your  bait,  your  line  muBt  h*-  HljortfiiitHi  to  biUf  ft  yard,  and 
sometimes  less. 

"  If  your  flies  are  smolL  hm  two  of  them  at  once,  aa  tbey 
frequently  fall  in  die  water  in  cotiple*.  When  dajting  with  the 
fly,  if  you  see  your  fish,  iltap  the  fly  gently  on  the  water 
about  a  foot  before  him,  nnd  if  yon  are  not  seen,  he  will 
eagerly  take  it.  When  your  fish  i^  struck,  do  nm  allow  him 
to  get  his  head  clown,  for  k*fLt  of  nxits  and  weedn,  but  kt^^p 
him  to  the  top  of  the  water,  when  bis  fin*  and  Btrength  vdW 

*  Cad-baits  and  clock-baiii  are  doi  known  atnonf  ii  Asf  tm  in  t&W 
country ;  the  others  will  be  found  uwlkl  If  ti^f  can  be  prpcantL 
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Le  of  little  use  to  him;  and  in  this  situation,  with  good  tackle, 
you  may  soon  exhaust  h'm,  and  make  him  your  own  by  a 
landing-net,  the  handle  of  which  should  be  two  yards  long ; 
or  he  may  be  landed  by  a  hook  or  gaff,  with  a  long  handle, 
and  this  in  some  situations,  amidst  close  thorny  brambles,  will 
be  found  more  useful  than  the  landing-net,  which  is  liable  to 
be  caught  in  the  bushes.  When  you  use  the  worm,  caddis 
or  any  other  grub,  you  will  require  a  single  shot,  No.  6,*  t 
sink  your  bait,  for  it  cannot  sink  too  slowlv.  or  cause  too 
little  disturbance  in  the  water.'* 

The  North  Country  Angler  says :  •*  There  are  some  obser- 
vations I  have  made,  which  the  Angler  may  find  the  benefit 
of;  one  is,  that  although  the  shade  of  trees  and  bushes,  is  mucb 
longer  and  greater  on  the  south  or  sun  side  of  the  river,  than 
on  the  north ;  yet  I  always  find  the  most  and  largest  trout  on 
that  side.  I  suppose  the  sun's  being  more  intense  and  warm 
on  the  north  side,  may  occasion  more  flies,  erucas,  and  insects, 
to  creep  upon  those  bushes,  and  consequently  the  more  fish 
will  frequent  them. 

*'  When  the  trees  or  bushes  are  very  close,  I  advise  the 
bush  Angler  to  take  a  hedge-bill  or  hatchet,  and  cut  off  two 
or  three  branches  here  and  there,  at  proper  places  and  dis- 
tances, and  so  make  little  convenient  openings,  at  which  he 
may  easily  put  in  his  rod  and  line ;  but  this  is  to  be  done 
some  time  before  you  come  there  to  fish. 

"  If  you  come  to  a  woody  place,  where  you  have  no  such 
conveniences,  and  where  perhaps  there  is  a  long  pool,  and 
no  angling  with  a  fly,  or  throwing  the  rod,  there  you  may  be 
sure  of  many  large  fish.  For  that  very  reason,  I  have  chosen 
such  places,  though  very  troublesome,  when  I  have  been 

*  It  has  not  been  thought  neceuary  to  remark  upon  the  sizes  of  hooks, 
shot,  or  sinkers,  in  speaking  generally,  as  they  should  vary  materially  in 
the  various  waters  where  the  different  sizes  offish  are  found,  and  where 
streams  run  more  or  less  rapid. 
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forced  to  creep  under  trees  and  bushes,  dragging  my  rod 
after  me,  with  the  very  top  of  it  in  my  hand,  to  get  near  the 
water;  and  I  have  been  well  paid  for  my  trouble.  Whilst 
you  are  getting  in  your  rod,  throw  a  brandling,  or  grub,  or 
what  you  fish  with,  into  the  water,  which  vinll  make  the  fish 
take  your  bait  the  more  boldly. 

**  There  are  some  pools  that  have  no  bushes  at  all,  but 
only  hollow  banks,  in  some  places  under  which  the  great  fish 
will  lie  in  the  day  time.  I  have  gone  softly  to  such  places, 
and  have  dropped  in  a  suitable  bait,  close  by  the  bank,  and 
have  presently  had  a  good  fish.  When  I  use  cork,  chamois, 
or  buff*,  instead  of  natural  baits.  I  always  drop  them  in  strong 
scented  oil,  in  shade-fishing,  because  the  fish  comes  slowly  to 
the  bait,  and  if  he  does  not  smell  something  like  the  natural 
bait,  he  will  not  take  it  though  well  imitated.'' 

Cotton  gives  the  following,  with  which  we  conclude  our 
remarks  on  Daping  or  Dibbing.  **  These  are  to  be  angled 
with  a  short  line,  not  much  more  than  half  the  length  of  your 
rod,  if  the  air  be  still,  or  with  a  longer,  very  near  or  all  out 
as  long  as  your  rod,  if  you  have  any  wind  to  carry  it  from 
you.  And  this  way  of  fishing  we  call  Daping,  Dabbing,  or 
Dibbing,  wherein  you  are  always  to'  have  your  line  flying 
before  you,  up  or  down  the  river,  as  the  wind  serves,  and 
to  angle  as  near  as  yon  can  to  the  bank  of  the  same  side 
whereon  you  stand,  though  where  you  in:e  u  tKh  iiv-ir^  ytm 
may  guide  your  fly  quick  over  him,  wheclier  bi  the  iziitldle  ur 
on  the  contrary  side ;  and  if  you  are  pretty  well  ant  of  fight, 
either  by  kneeling,  or  the  interposition  r>f  a.  bimk  or  boabt 
you  may  be  almost  sure  to  raise  and  take  hxm  too,  if  ii  be 
presently  done;  the  fish  will  otherwise  penidv&utm-e  be  re* 
moved  to  some  other  place,  if  it  be  in  aCiU  deeps,  wher«s  ha 
is  always  on  the  motion,  and  roving  up  ^ad  down  to  look  out 
for  prey,  though  in  a  stream  you  may  always.  Himost,  eefte- 
cially  il*  there  be  a  good  store,  find  him  m  rhe  ^aine  place. 
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Yoar  line  ought,  in  this  case,  to  be  three  good  hairs  next  the 
hook ;  both  by  reason  you  are  in  this  kind  of  angling  to  ex- 
pect the  biggest  fish,  and  also  that,  wanting  length  to  give 
him  line  after  he  has  struck,  you  must  be  forced  to  tug  for  it; 
to  which  I  will  add,  that  not  an  inch  of  your  line  being  to  be 
suffered  to  touch  the  water  in  Dibbing,  it  may  be  allowed  to 
be  the  stronger." 

Having  given  two  of  the  methods  of  taking  the  trout,  it 
will  be  well  to  introduce  the  reader  to  his  hiding-places.  Ou 
this  subject,  Hofland  gives  the  best  and  most  minute  infor- 
mation. '*  He  is  fond  of  swift,  clear  streams,  running  over 
chalk,  limestone,  or  gravelly  bottoms;  but  he  is  more  fre- 
quently in  the  eddies  by  the  side  of  the  stream,  than  in  the 
midst  of  it.  A  mill-tail  is  a  &vorite  haunt  of  the  trout ;  for 
he  finds  protection  under  the  apron,  which  is  generally  hol- 
low, and  has  the  advantage  of  being  in  the  eddy,  by  the  side 
of  the  mill-race,  awaiting  his  food.  He  delights  also  in  cas- 
cades, tumbling  bays,  or  wiers.  The  larger  trout  generally 
have  their  hold  under  roots  of  overhanging  trees,  and  beneath 
hollow  banks  in  the  deepest  parts  of  the  river.  The  junction 
of  little  my>id«,  formed  by  watpr  passing  round  an  obstnictiou 
to  tliti  mkl^l  of  tJie  ^ciiufiil  curfeiit,  is  a  likely  point  at  which 
to  ralAC  a  trout ;  nbo  at  the  rocita  of  trees,  or  in  other  places 
where  the  frotb  of  thE>  strc^uu  collects.  All  such  places  are 
favr>ruble  for  ff|Jortt  as  ino^t^  follow  the  same  course  as  the 
bubbles,  and  are  ihere  soof  bt  by  the  fish.  After  sunset,  in 
sutntner,  the  large  RaIi  Lenvc  their  haunts,  and  may  be  found 
In  the  seweri,  and  at  the  tjtik  of  streams ;  and  during  this 
time,  lo  long  an  the  Angler  can  see  his  fly  on  the  water,  he 
may  expect  sport/' 

Of  FiMkin^  in  the  Middle,  fri/A  a  Minnofo,  or  any  Smalt 
Fiah.  The  rad  tiiwd  in  thu»  >;!ail  of  angling,  is  from  12  to  16 
feet  in  letigtii,  with  a  utilTur  ti^*  than  that  usetl  for  fly-fishing, 
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and  goes  under  the  name  of  a  bait-rod.  The  smaller,  say  12 
feet,  for  $mall  toading  ttreamtf  and  the  longer  for  wider  and 
deeper  waters.  Attached  should  be  an  American*  reel, 
holding  from  30  to  50  yards  of  American  laidi  grass,  or  silk 
line,  with  from  two  to  three  yards  of  silk-worm  gut,  termi- 
nating with  a  Limerick  hook,  from  No.  2  to  5,  according  to 
the  size  of  your  bait,  fastened  by  a  loop  as  before  described. 
For  baiting  the  minnow,  pass  your  hook  in  at  the  mouth  and 
out  at  the  giils,  then  in  again  at  the  commencement  of  the 
dorsal  fin  and  out  again  just  beyond,  tying  the  hook  at  each 
end  with  a  piece  of  thin  silk  or  thread.  By  this  method  you 
can,  if  you  use  a  live  minnow,  and  are  very  careful^  keep 
your  bait  animated  for  a  great  length  of  time. 

The  North  Country  Angler  gives  a  very  good,  mode  of 
baiting  with  the  minnow,  as  follows :  "  I  have  a  gilse-hook 
(No.  3  or  4)  at  the  end  of  the  line,  but  wrapped  no  further 
on  the  end  of  the  shank  than  to  make  it  secure,  and  leave 
more  room  to  bait  An  inch,  or  very  little  more,  from  the 
shank  end  of  the  gilse-hook,  I  wrap  on  a  strong  hook,  about 
half  the  size  of  the  other.  I  put  the  point  of  the  large  hook 
in  at  the  mouth  of  the  uiinnow^  and  out  at  ihe  toil  im  the  H^Ui 
side  of  the  minnow,  biudhjg  it  half  round  as  I  pat  it  in ;  theo 
I  put  the  other  hook  in,  below  the  under  chap,  which  keeps 
the  minnow's  mouth  qmtf^  vlme. 

**  When  I  am  in  no  hurry,  I  tic  the  tail  and  liook  togetlier, 
widi  a  very  small  white  thread;  bf^urt!)  I  enter  (he  Little 
hook,  I  draw  up  the  inimiow  to  its  fuU  length,  and  make  it 
fit  the  bending  of  the  great  hr>ok«  to  make  it  twirl  roiuid 

*  The  imported  reel*  lufi  uKd  to  n  gtrit  rj^tcut^  but  t)ie«4  of  Atnert- 
can  raenufacture  are  much  aup«rinr,  bocI  ■houUl  W  pffft>Trfid* 

tThis  deacription  of  linf^  hn*  f^fUtif  yaurn  hrcoine  fnitrh  uickL  Thi 
graM  w  imported  from  Canton  nnd  laid  lierp^  or  tulii^n  Ld  ■  fluiihed 
•Cats,  nntwiated.  and  r^toJid,  wtiicb  muk^s  it  mucb  ttronii;«r  ud  tkwn 
Ihui  when  firit  imported. 
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when  it  is  drawn  in  the  water.  When  all  is  in  order,  I  take 
the  line  in  my  lef^  hand,  a  little  above  the  bait,  and  throw  it 
under-hand,  lifting  up  my  right  and  the  rod,  that  the  bait 
may  fall  gently  on  the  water. 

"  I  stand  at  the  very  top  of  the  stream,  as  far  off  as  my 
tackle  will  permit,  and  let  the  bait  drop  in  a  yard  from  the 
middle  of  it;  I  draw  the  minnow  by  gentle  pulls,  of  about  a 
yard  at  a  time,  across  the  stream,  taming  my  rod  up  the 
water,  within  half  a  yard  of  its  surfiice,  keeping  my  eye  fixed 
on  the  minnow.  When  a  fish  takes  it,  he  generally  hooks 
himself;  however,  I  give  him  a  smart  stroke,  and,  if  he  does 
not  get  off  then,  I  am  pretty  sure  of  him.  In  this  manner  I 
throw  in  three  or  four  times,  at  the  upper  part  of  a  stream, 
but  never  twice  in  the  same  place,  but  a  yard  lower  every 
cast  I  always  throw  quite  over  the  stream,  but  let  the  bait 
cross  it  in  a  round,  like  a  semicircle,  about  a  foot  below  the 
surface,  which  two  of  No.  3  or  4  shot,  which  I  always  have 
upon  my  line,  nine  or  ten  inches  from  the  hooks,  will  sink 
it  to.  When  I  am  drawing  the  bait  across  the  stream,  I  keep 
the  top  of  the  rod  within  less  than  a  yard  from  the  water,  and 
draw  it  downwards,  that  the  bait  may  be  at  a  greater  distance 
from  me,  and  the  first  thing  that  the  fish  will  see.  Some> 
times  1  can  see  the  fish  before  he  takes  tlie  bait,  and  then  I 
give  in  the  rod  a  little,  that  the  minnow  may,  as  it  were^ 
meet  him  half-way ;  but  if  I  think  he  is  shy,  I  pull  it  away, 
and  do  not  throw  it  in  again  till  he  has  got  to  his  feeding 
place. 

"  The  twirling  of  the  minnow  is  the  beauty  of  this  kind  of 
angling,  the  fish  seeing  it  a  greater  distance,  and  fancying  it 
is  making  all  the  haste  it  can  to  escape  from  them ;  and  they 
make  the  same  haste  to  catch  it." 

HoftiiiiJ  has  the  following :  "  The  minnow  rod  should  b« 
of  bamboo  cane,  at  least  16  feet  long,  with  a  tolerable  stifT 
t<jp  1  and  2Q  or  25  yards  of  line,  something  stronger  than 
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yonr  fly-line,  will  be  sufficient.  Some  Anglers  use  a  rod  20 
feet  long.  To  enable  them  to  fish  a  wide  stream,  this  length 
of  rod  is  necessary,,  as  the  line,  in  spinning  the  minnow,  is 
somewhat  short  of  the  rod ;  if  you  wade  the  stream,  a  rod  of 
12  feet  will  be  long  enough. 

"  For  Baiting  with  the  Minnow.  In  the  first  place,  pro- 
cure a  piece  of  brass  wire,  about  three  inches  long ;  one  end 
of  which  most  be  hammered  into  a  small  loop,  and  the  other 
end  flattened  with  a  hammer,  and  sharpened  in  the  shape  of 
a  spear  head.  This  must  be  drawn- through  a  tapering  piece 
of  lead,*  cast  fpr  the  purpose.  Wires  of  this  description  may 
be  kept  by  you,  «if  different  lengths,  to  suit  the  size  of  the 
bait-fish  used. 

**  Enter  the  spear  end  of  the  leaded  wire  at  the  mouth  of 
the  minnow,  and  bring  it  out  at  the  fork  of  the  tail.  Then 
take  a  triangular  hook,  formed  by  tymg  together  three  No.  8 
or  9  hooks  on  a  piece  nf  strong  gut,  one  inch  and  a  qnmter 
long,  with  a  smaU  loop  on  the  end.  Now^  wiQi  h  baitiu|^- 
needle,  enter  the  point  under  the  back  fin  of  tl*e  bait,  when 
one  of  the  triangular  hooktr  will  tauter  the  bait  under  th^  back 
fin,  the  other  two  will  lie  by  iL«i  tndes^  ou^  Ihe  loop  of  \h& 
gut  will  be  even  with  the  brasi?  loop  in  ihp  minnow's  mowth. 

"  You  must  now  prepsire  n  mbmoT^'- tracer  of  three  yaixU  of 
gut,  at  one  end  of  which  tie  on  a  Limerick  hook  No.  9  ;  12 
inches  above  this,  place  u  fine  swivel,  and  24  mcbt^g  higher 
up  another  swivel,  and  your  trace  i&  reaily.  No3it,  enter  tbe 
hook  at  the  end  of  your  trace,  at  the  hack  of  the  bail**  head, 
and  pass  it  through  the  two  loop^  now  in  its  month,  and 
bring  it  out  under  the  11  p^,  when  the  bnit^s  month  wiU  be 
closed.  Then,  bend  gently  the  j^pt'-ar  of  haim  wire,  bo  as  To 
gently  curve  the  tail  of  the  miiinow,  and  then  tie  the  tail  foat  Ui 
the  wire  with  white  thread ,  and  you  am  ready  for  iht?  stream." 

*  These  uticles  can  ba  piucliued  %t  the  tackle  fttorcit,  of  di  flhftxA 
•ise«  uid  dMcripUoni. 
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The  following  is  irom  Walton,  who  hj  many  writari  wm 
considered  the  best  minnow  Angler  in  England :  **  And  of 
thrse  minnows,  first  you  are  to  know,  that  the  biggest  size  is 
not  the  best,  and  next,  that  the  middle  size  and  the  whitest 
are  the  best ;  and  then  yon  are  to  know,  that  yonr  minnow 
mast  be  pat  on  your  hook,  that  it  mast  torn  round  when  it  is 
drawn  against  the  stream ;  and  that  it  may  torn  nimbly,  you 
mast  put  on  a  big  sized  hook,  as  I  shall  now  direct  yr>u, 
which  is  this :  pat  yoar  hook  in  at  his  mouth  and  out  at  his 
giU ;  then  having  drawn  your  hook  two  or  three  inches  be- 
yond or  through  his  gill,  put  it  again  through  .his  mouth,  and 
the  point  or  beard  out  at  his  tail ;  and  then  tie  the  hook  and 
his  tail  about  very  neatly,  with  a  white  thread,  which  will 
make  it  apter  to  turn  quick  in  the  water ;  that  done,  pull 
back  that  part  of  your  line  which  was  slack  when  you  did  put 
your  hook  into  the  minnow  the  second  time ;  I  say,  pull  that 
part  of  your  line  back  so  that  it  shall  festen  the  head,  so  that 
the  body  of  the  minnow  shall  be  almost  straight*  on  your 
book^  thk  dime,  try  iiow  it  will  turn  by  drawing  it  across 
the  wntor^  ag^Liiiflt  a  «!n>am;  and  if  it  do  not  turn  nimbly, 
ibeii  ttin)  th<7  tiul  R  1irt1<^  to  the  right  or  left  hand,  and  try 
tignln  till  it  turn  quick ',  for  if  not,  you  are  in  danger  to  catch 
nothing;  for  know,  thiit  it  U  impossible  for  a  minnow  to  turn 
too  quick.-' 

The  Minnow  ii  bf^autifbUy  and  fiiithfully  imitated  in 
England*  and  importpd  intu  this  country,  and  will  be  found  a 
vatnjLblemdditioa  to  rhf?  Aagler^s  stock  of  artificial  baits.t 

Althongh  in  this  and  the  following  methods,  the  float  is 
tint  mentioned  as  aii  article  of  tackle,  it  ib  much  ~ied  by 

*  R«oiii#,  id  h[«  iii>tM  an  WaJton,  layi :  **  I  hav^  never  been  able  to 
*Bti«  B  mianr^fr  m  *wjai  wt>\\  in  trolling,  unlew  the  tail  was  bent  nearly 
Ht  a  fti!!iiiicJrcl«!.** 

f  3m*atMiir  ttia  DJilBcial  b«JU  with  fi«h-«linie  ii  recommended  by 
lleiiQi<e.  ' 
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Anglers  generally.  It  should  be  of  small  size,  and  made  of 
light  cork,  or  quills,  suited  to  the  weight  of  your  shot  and  the 
current  of  the  stream. 


Of  Bottom  or  Worm^ Pishing.  This  is,  and  has  been  from 
the  earliest  periods,  the  standard  mode  of  trout  angling.  It 
is  practised  principally  at  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  sea- 
son by  Anglers  generally;  but  by  some  of  our  piscatorial 
friends,  who  adjure  fly-fishing,  firom  the  time  the  trees  bud, 
until  autumn  scatters  their  leaves  upon  the  ground. 

The  rod  generally  used  is  from  12  to  15  feet  in  length,  fot 
small  streams,  and  from  15  to  20  feet  (according  to  circum- 
stances) for  the  larger.  The  reel,  and  other  appurtenances, 
should  be  similar  to  that  described  for  minnow-fishing. 

Hofland  says :  **  For  worm-fishing,  your  rod  should  be  of 
bamboo  cane,  and  from  16  to  20  feet  long,  and  the  line  gene- 
rally something  shorter  than  the  rod ;  but  it  may  be  shortened 
or  lengthened,  according  to  circumstances,  by  your  reel.  The 
best  worms  for  a  large  trout  are  the  lob-worm  and  the  marsh- 
worm,  but  with  many  Anglers  the  brandling  is  a  great 
fevorite. 

*'  The  method  of  casting  your  line  will  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  water;  but  as  a  general  rule  I  may  say,  keep 
the  point  of  your  rod,  as  nearly  as  possible,  perpendicular  to 
your  bait,  steadily  following  it,  as  the  bait  drags  along  the  bot- 
tom, with  the  point  of  your  rod,  and  when  you  feel  a  bite,  let 
the  fish  turn  before  you  strike.  Unless  the  stream  be  rapid 
or  deep,  a  single  shot  (No.  4)  will  \m  ^M[hc\tHit  to  ftihK  your 
worm;  but  in  a  deep  heavy  current,  rwo  or  tliree  more  of 
the  same  size  will  be  required.  In  Jkhmg  ncroM  a  »tr«am 
with  a  single  hair,  and  a  small  red-worm,  run,  frutn  your 
reel,  line  to  the  length  of  the  rod,  aod^  tiOclug  hold  of  the  line 
about  12  inches  above  the  bait,  with  yorjr  left  haod  draw  it 
towards  you  till  the  line  tightens^  and  ihe  tap  of  the  rod 
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bends.  Holding  the  rod  firmly  in  the  right  hand,  let  go  the 
line,  and  with  a  little  practice  you  will  find  the  bait  drop 
lightly  into  the  water  at  the  extremity  of  the  rod  and  line; 
and  then,  either  draw  your  line  gently  across  the  water,  or 
carry  your  bait  down  the  stream,  as  above  directed.  The 
eddy  by  the  aide  of  a  mill-tail,  or  flood-gate,  or  water-fell,  is 
a  good  place  to  try  the  lob-worm.  The  deep  holes  near 
overhanging  trees  and  old  stumps,  and  those  parts  of  the  river 
where  the  stream  has  undermined  the  banks,  are  also  the 
haunts  of  the  largest  trout. 

'^  When  the  water  is  discolored  by  rain,  your  tackle  may 
be  strong,  and  you  will  not  easily  be  seen  by  the  fish;  but  if 
the  water  be  clear,  and  the  day  bright,  your  only  chance  for 
taking  trout  with  the  worm,  will  be  by  using  fine  tackle,  and 
keeping  completely  out  of  sight. 

*'  The  lob-worm  is  also  used,  without  any  shot  on  the  line, 
after  sunset  in  summer,  by  drawing  it  on  the  top  of  the  water, 
across  a  sharp  mill-stream,  when  the  trout  will  rise  and  take 
the  bait  at  the  top  of  the  water,  as  they  would  the  fly ;  and 
in  this  maimer  very  large  trout  are  frequently  taken. 

"  The  gentle,  or  maggot,  is  a  good  bait  for  a  trout,  during 
the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  and  may  be  used,  with 
a  small  float,  carrying  one  or  two  shot-corns,  in  mill-dams, 
ponds,  and  other  still  waters,  allowing  your  bait  to  nearly 
touch  the  ground. 

**  I  shall  now*  describe  a  method  of  bottom-fishing,  with  a 
bait  which  I  have  found,  in  certain  situations  and  seasons, 
more  successful  than  any  other.  The  same  tackle  may  be 
used  as  before  described  for  the  gentle,  t.  e.  a  fine  gut  bot- 
tom, with  hook  No.  10,  and  a  small  quill  float,  carrying  one 
or  two  small  shot-corns. 

"  Procure  a  wide-necked  bottle,  and  fill  it  with  blue 
bottle-flies,  or  the  flies  caught  on  newly  scattered  cow  or 
horse-dung,  and  with  two  of  these  flies  bait  your  hook,  azid 
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let  it  nearly  touch  the  ground  In  this  manner  I  have  caught 
many  fine  trout  in  mill-dams,  ponds,  and  deep  quiet  waters, 
during  July  and  August,  when  not  a  single  fish  would  rise  at 
any  kind  of  artificial  fly  which  could  be  ofiered.  I  have  never 
seen  the  method  described  by  any  author  on  the  subject,  but 
I  can  with  confidence  recommend  it  to  my  brothers  of  the 
angle,  at  those  times  when  the  usual  baits  fail  to  procure  a 
dish  of  fish. 

*'  When  you  have  struck  a  good  fish,  keep  him  as  near 
tlie  top  of  the  water  as  possible,  and  carry  him  down  the 
stream  above  the  weeds,  and,  if  you  succeed  in  getting  him 
into  clear  water,  with  a  little  care  he  is  your  own." 

Cotton  gives  the  following  method  of  angling  by  the  hand 
with  a  ground  bait:  '**  And  by  much  the  best  of  aHl  other,  is 
with  a  line  full  as  long,  or  a  yard  longer  than  your  rod;  with 
no  more  than  one  hair*  next  the  hook,  and  for  two  or  three 
lengths  above  it;  and  no  more  than  one  small  pellet  of  shot 
for  your  plumb  ;  your  hook  little;  your  worms  of  the  smaller 
brandlings,  very  well  scoured;  and  only  one  upon  your  hook 
at  a  time,  which  is  thus  to  be  baited:  The  point  of  your 
hook  is  to  be  put  in  at  the  very  tag  of  his  tail,  and  run  up  his 
body  quite  over  all  the  arming,  and  still  stripped  on  an  inch 
at  least  upon  the  hair;  the  heacl  remaining  part  hanging 
downward.  And  with  this  line  and  hook,  thus  baited,  you 
are  evermore  to  angle  in  the  streams,  alvvny a  in  b  clear  rather 
than  a  troubled  water,  and  always  up  the  riveri  still  castiug 
out  your  worm  before  you  with  a  light  one  handed  rodi  like 
an  artificial  fly,  where  it  will  be  takeoi  i^umeiJmee  at  th«  top, 
or  within  a  very  httle  of  the  superficiee  of  the  water,  and 
almost  always  before  that  light  plumb  can  «itik  it  lo  the  bot> 
tom;  both  by  reason  of  the  stream,  f^svl  iileo  that  yua  must 
always  keep  your  worm  in  motion  by  dm\iing  still  back 


*  If  the  American  Angler  prefer  any  of  Walion'i  ar  C^Ufjii'i  bitroc- 
Cknis,  he  ihould  in  all  ca«es  uae  fine  gut,  ui8t«K!t  of  huir  u  deianbecL 
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towards  you,  as  if  you  were  angling  with  a  fly.  And  believe 
me,  whoever  will  try,  shall  find  this  the  best  way  of  all  others 
to  angle  with  a  worm,  m  a  bright  water  especially;  but  then 
his  rod  must  be  very  light  and  pliant,  and  very  true  and  finely 
made,  which,  with  a  skilful  hand  will  do  wonders,  and  in  a 
clear  stream  is  undoubtedly  the  best  way  of  angling  for  a 
trout  or  grayling,  with  a  worm,  by  many  degrees,  that  any 
man  can  make  choice  of,  and  of  most  ease  and  delight  to  the 
Angler.  To  which  let  me  add,  that  if  the  Angler  be  of  a 
constitution  that  will  suffer  him  to  wade,  and  will  slip  into 
the  tail  of  a  stream,  to  the  calf  of  the  leg  or  the  knee,  and  so 
keep  off*  the  bank,  he  shall  almost  take  what  fish  he  pleases.** 

The  following  pertinent  remarks  for  clear  weather,  from 
Blaine,  should  have  place  in  the  memory  of  every  lover  of 
trout  angling: 

"  Trout  are  to  be  taken  in  clear  weather,  when  they  will 
not  touch  either  minnow  or  fly;  and  there  is  certainly  more 
art  and  sportsmanship  in  fishing  with  the  worm  at  that  time, 
than  some  people  imagine  or  acknowledge.  When  to  the 
advantage  of  bright  weather  are  added  those  of  clear  and 
shallow  streams,  much  artifice  must  be  employed.  Your 
tackle  very  fine,  your  hook  small,  (No.  5,  6,  or  7,)  and  your 
baits  well  scoured  and  lively.  A  wheel  will  enable  you  to 
vary  the  length  of  your  line  as  occasion  dictates;  and  though 
in  general  it  must  be  as  long  or  longer  than  your  rod,  yet 
where  there  is  wood,  &c.  &c.,  you  may  by  shortening  it,  get 
at  the  holes,  and  still  contrive  to  keep  out  of  sight,  for  com- 
pletely so  to  be  must  never  be  forgotten— kneel,  stoop  or 
stand— out  of  sight  you  must  be;  and  then  if  you  can  lightly 
and  neatly  drop  in  a  lively  brandling,  near  the  likely  holds  or 
haunts  in  a  strong  stream,  especially  near  the  top  of  it,  let  the 
sun  shine  ever  so  bright,  be  the  wind  rough  or  calm,  and  the 
water  ever  so  clear,  you  will  kiU  fish  when  they  are  not  to  be 
taken  by  any  other  mode." 
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Franks  gives  the  foUowing  pleasant  mode  of  killing  a  treat 
which  is  well  worthy  of  repetition: 

"  And  now,  Theophilos,  I  must  reprove  yoor  precipitancy, 
becanse  a  great  error  in  yoong  Anglers;  be  mindfbl,  there- 
fore, to  observe  directions  in  handling  and  managing  yom* 
rod  and  line,  and  cautioasly  keeping  out  of  sight;  all  of  which 
precautions  are  requisite  accomplishments,  which  of  necessity 
ooght  to  be  understood  by  ever^  ingenious  Angler ;  and  so 
is  that  secret  of  striking,  which  should  never  be  used  with 
violence,  because  by  a  moderate  touch,  and  a  slender  pro- 
portion of  strength,  the  artist  for  the  most  part  hath  best 
success.  Another  caution  you  must  take  along  with  yea; 
I  mean  when  you  observe  game  to  make  out,  that  is,  when 
he  bolts,  or  when  he  launcheth  himself  to  the  utmost  extent 
of  your  rod  and  line,  which  a  well-fed  fish  at  all  times,  fre- 
quently attempts,  upon  the  least  advantage  he  gains  of  the 
Angler;  be  mindful,  therefore,  to  throw  him  line  enough,  if, 
provided,  you  purpose  to  see  his  destruction ;  yet  with  this 
caution,  that  you  be  not  too  liberal.  On  the  other  hand,  too 
straight  a  line  brings  equal  hazard,  so  that  to  poise  your  fish 
and  your  foresight  together,  as  by  keeping  one  eye  at  the 
point  of  jour  rod,  and  the  other  be  sure  you  direct  on  your 
game,  which  comes  nearest  the  mediums  of  art,  and  the  rules 
and  rudiments  of  your  precedent  directions.  But  this  great 
round  may  be  easily  solved,  for  if  when  yon  discover  your 
fish  fag  his  fins,  you  may  rationally  conclude  he  then  struggles 
with  death,  and  then  is  your  time  to  triffle  him  on  shore  on 
some  smooth  shelf  of  sand,  where  you  may  boldly  land  him, 
before  his  scales  encumber  the  soil* 

**  Lest  precipitancy  tupnU  «porT,  V\l  prepond^r  my  ruili- 
ments  and  prognosticate,  here's  n  fii^k,  or  sniri tithing  like  it, 
a  fidr  hansel  for  a  foolish  flether.  This  capermg,  for  an^ht  t 
know,  may  cost  him  his  life,  for  I  resolve  la  hold  hie  nos« 
to  the  grindstone :  dance  on  and  die,  that  is  the  way  to  jvar 
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silent  sepulchre,  for  upon  that  silty,  gravelly,  shelf  of  sand  I 
resolve  to  land  him,  or  lose  all  I  have.  And  now  I  &ncy  him 
weary  of  life,  as  aged  people  that  are  weary  of  infirmities,  yet 
I  want  courage  to  encounter  him,  lest  fearing  to  lose  him, 
which  if  I  do  I  impair  my  reputation.  However,  hei:e  is 
nobody  but  tree's  to  reprove  me,  except  these  rocks,  and 
they  tell  no  tales.  Well,  then,  as  he  wants  no  agility  to 
evade  me,  I'll  endeavor  With  activity  to  approach  him,  so 
that  the  difference  between  us  will  be  only  this,  that  he  covets 
acquaintance  with  but  one  element,  and  I  would  compel  him 
to  examine  another.  Now  he  runs  to  divert  me  or  himself, 
but  I  must  invite  him  nearer  home,  for  I  fimcy  none  such 
distance. 

**  Though  his  fins  fag,  and  his  tail  wriggles,  his  strength 
declines,  his  gills  look  languid,  and  his  mettle  declineth— all 
of  which  interpret  tokens  of  submission-— still,  the  best  news 
I  bring  him  is  summons  of  death.  Yet,  let  not  my  rashness 
pre-engage  me  to  the  loss  of  my  game,  for,  to  neglect  my  ni- 
di m^ntA  h  to  ruin  my  dtjsign,  which  in  plain  terms,  is  the 
ruin  >  f  this  reaaluto  i\sh,  who,  seemingly,  now  measures  and 
miiiglefl  \m  {irtipfinkm  with  more  than  one  element,  and, 
doomed  to  a  tmncc^  im  prostrates  himself  on  the  sur&ce  of 
the  calms*  dead  to  my  apprehension,  save  only  I  want  credit 
to  beliove  him  dead,  when,  calling  to  mind  my  former  pre- 
cipitancy, tlmt  minted  me  to  a  loss,  and  so  this  adventure  may 
[iro  ve.  If  I  look  not  well  about  me,  to  land  and  strand  him  on 
that  «l>eir  of  ftimd,  where  I  resolve  with  my  rod  to  survey  his 
iliititiUBiotLs  Welcom^i  on  shore,  my  languishing  combatant, 
if  only  li^  entertain  tn)"  friend  Amoldus." 

TUt>  foUuwing  bB^Titiful  lines  from  the  poet  and  fisherman 
Gay,  "  rrm  ^SiirectJy  from  the  "rce/"of  his  imagination, 
and  from  the  cr^ila!  "  watert"  of  the  fount  of  inspiration; 
every  **  Utte  '*  *-  pifimb'd  "  to  the  nicety  of  a  "  hair"  the 
"  poiiU  *'  needs  but  the  aid  of  the  "  jly  "  press  of  tlie  printer 
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and  the  "  east ''  of  the  founder,  to  stereotype  on,  or  camse  it 
to  "  worm  "  itaelf  into,  the  "  gentle  "  affections  of  every  true 
piscatorial  sportsman,  and  make  it  ever  **fio€U  "  around  tlie 
"  net  "-work  of  his  memory,  giving  him  "  buoyancy "  of 
spirit,  a  **full  length  **  of  courage,  and  a  **  men  "  of  patience, 
sufficient  to  make  him  master  of  his  "  rod" 

**  He  lifU  hlfl  silver  gilli  above  the  flood. 
And  ip-eedily  tucki  in  th'  unfaithful  food. 
Then  downward  plunges  with  the  fl-audful  prey. 
And  bears  with  Joy  the  little  spoil  away ; 
Soon,  in  smart  pain,  he  feels  the  dire  mistake,* 
Lashes  thff  wave,  and  beats  the  foamy  lake 
With  sudden  rage  he  now  aloft  appears. 
And  in  his  eye  convulsive  anguish  bears ; 
And  now  again,  impatient  of  the  wound, 
He  rolls,  and  writhes  his  straining  body  round, 
Then  headlong  shoots  beneath  the  dashing  tide, 
The  trembling  fins  the  boiling  wave  divide : 
Now  hope  exalu  the  fisher's  beating  heart, 
Now,  he  turns  pale,  and  fears  his  dubious  art ; 
He  views  the  trembling  fish  with  longing  eyes. 
While  the  line  stretches  with  the  unwieldly  prise  \ 
Each  motion  hunaors  with  his  steady  hands. 
And  one  slight  hair  the  mighty  Imll   '  p^jLLiuiLdt; 
Till  tired  at  last,  despoil'd  of  all  li.      Lrr.ngtii, 
The  game  athwart  the  stream  unlLlh  liii  kugthf 
He  now,  with  pleasure,  views  the  jf oa^^Ih^  prise 
Gnash  his  sharp  teeth,  and  roll  hii  blaod-fehut  cjcii 
Then  draws  him  to  the  shore,  witb  urtruL  iriire. 
And  lifts  his  nostrils  in  the  sich«niiig  ur  \ 
Upon  the  burden'd  stream  he  fioatiiig  Uffi, 
Stretches  his  quivering  fins,  and  g^\*^  n^  dif i,** 

Hoio  to  Cook  a  Trout,  As  the  sportsriHm,  after  a  few 
aours  diversion  and  toil,  often  needs  a  littJe  rnfrtiahmen!;  and 
as  a  meal  of  his  own  providing  is  genemliy  Qte  w-iih  more  zesl 
and  satisfaction,  he  should  be  possea«ed  of  the  proper  hifi^rm 
ation,  either  to  prepare,  or  direct  the  prepamtioo,  of  his  r» 
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pa«t.  Barker,  before  spoken  of,  gives  the  fullowiug  appror 
ed  methods,  which  will  be  found  sufficiently  epicurean  to 
tickle  the  palate  of  the  most  dainty,  or  to  bring  into  requisi 
tion  the  talent  of  a  most  finished  Parisian  cook. 

••  We  must  have  one  dish  of  broyled  trouts;  when  the  en- 
trails are  taken  out.  you  must  cut  them  across  the  side ;  being 
washed  clean,  you  must  take  some  sweet  herbs,  thyme,  sweet 
marjoram,  and  parsley,  chopped  small,  the  trouts  being  cut 
somewhat  thick,  and  fill  the  cuts  full  with  the  chopped  herbs  ; 
then  make  your  gridiron  fit  to  put  them  on,  being  well  cooled 
with  rough-suet ;  then  lay  the  trouts  on  a  charocJ  fire,  and 
baste  them  with  fresh  butter  until  you  think  they  are  well 
broyled.  The  sauce  must  be  butter  and  vinegar,  and  th^ 
yolk  of  an  egg  beaten ;  then  beat  it  altogether,  and  put  \l  on 
the  fish  for  the  service. 

*'  The  best  dish  of  stewed  fish  that  ever  I  heard  com- 
mended of  the  English,  was  dressed  in  this  way:  first,  they 
were  broyled  on  a  charcoal  fire,  being  cut  on  the  sides  as 
fried  troiiLi;  iLeu  tlie  $tew-|*an  was  taken,  and  set  on  a 
ch  nil  Tig-dish  of  coles  ;  there  was  put  into  the  stew-pan  half  a 
[loiiaJ  of  avvcet  butter,  one  pennyworth  of  beaten  cinnamon, 
a  little  viiHfgJMr ;  when  all  was  melted,  the  fish  was  put  into 
ihe  pan,  and  covered  wiiU  a  covering-plate,  so  kept  stewing 
Kulf  an  hour;  being  turned,  then  taken  out  of  the  stew-pan 
nrvit  dished ;  be  sure  to  beat  your  sauce  before  you  put  it  on 
your  IIhU;  th^n  squeeee  a  lemon  on  your  fish :  it  was  the  best 
dish  of  fish  that  ever  I  heard  commended  by  noblemen  and 
gentlemen.  This  ia  our  English  &shion.  The  Italian,  he 
St  ewe  Uj.>on  a  chaSug-dish  of  coles,  with  white  wine,  cloves, 
ami  mace,  r^uttne^^s  sLii^ml,  nad  a  little  ginger;  you  must  un- 
disrATanii,  when  lliis  Bah  it  stewed,  the  same  liquor  the  fish 
is  Atewed  in  mtJi^l  be  beaten  with  some  sweet  butter  and  the 
|uice  ijf  a  lemon  before  it  ia  dished  for  the  service. 

**  The  French  d<itb  athl  to  this  a  slice  or  two  of  bacoa 
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Though  I  hare  been  no  traveller,  I  may  speak  of  it,  for  1  have 
been  admitted  into  the  most  ambassadors^  kitchens  that  have 
come  into  England  this  forty  years,  and  do  wait  on  them  still, 
at  the  Lord  Protector's  charge,  and  I  am  duly  paid  for  it ; 
sometimes  I  see  slovenly  scullions  abuse  good  fish  most 
grossly. 

*'  We  must  have  a  trout-pie  to  eat  hot,  and  another  to  eat 
cold:  the  first  thing  you  must  gain  most  be  a  peck  of  the 
best  wheaten  flour,  two  pounds  of  butter,  two  quarts  of  milk, 
new  from  the  cow,  half  a  dozen  of  eggs  to  make  the  paste. 
Where  I  was  bom  there  is  not  a  girl  of  ten  years  of  age,  but 
can  make  a  pie.  For  one  pie,  the  trouts  shall  be  opened,  and 
the  guts  taken  out,  and  cleaned,  and  washed;  seasoned  with 
pepper  and  salt,  then  laid  in  the  pie ;  half  a  pound  of  currants 
put  among  the  fish,  with  a  pound  of  sweet  butter  cut  in 
pieces  and  set  on  the  fish,  so  close  it  up ;  when  it  is  baked 
and  come  out  of  the  oven,  poor  into  the  pie  three  or  four 
spoonsfull  of  claret  wine,  so  dish  it  up  and  send  it  to  the  table. 
These  trouts  shall  cut  clo^e  ipjd  moi^i. 

"  For  the  other  pie,  lln?  irouts  fihsSX  be  bctyleil  ^  little ;  it 
will  make  the  fish  rise,  uiid  eut  more  cnsp;  eioasoi]  them  with 
pepper  and  salt,  and  lav  them  in  \\m  [jte;  you  tnunt  put 
more  butter  in  this  pie  tium  the  other,  for  this  wUI  keep,  add 
must  be  filled  up  with  batter  when  it  coineth  forth  of  the 
oven." 

A  common  mode  of  cooking  the  trout,  k  I  ly  cutting  tlieJii, 
as  before  directed  by  Barker,  sea^cmltig  ib&m  weil  wkb  siUt 
and  pepper,  dredging  them  with  oat  mtial  ur  w]i«fil  fltiur,  and 
frying  them  in  butter. 

Another  method  is  to  cmi  them  in  two,  sprinkle  with  n 
small  quantity  of  Cayeu&e  jK^]>per»  a  due  propot^ion  of  salt 
and  broil  them. 

Of  the  Artificial  Fly.     The  idea  of  having  fltet  for  every 
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month  in  the  year,  u  long  since  exploded,  and  although  some 
aathora  in  England  atill  arrange  them  according  to  the  months, 
it  is  found  that  they  cannot  be  depended  upon  as  a  certainty. 
Walton,  one  of  the  first  authors  who  arranged  them  in  this 
maimer,  in  his  preface  has  these  remarks :  **  That  whereas 
it  is  said  by  many,  that  in  fly-fishing  for  trout,  the  Angler 
must  observe  his  twelve  several  flies  for  the  twelve  months 
of  the  year ;  I  say,  he  that  follows  that  rule  shall  be  as  sure 
to  catch  fish,  and  be  as  wise  as  he  that  makes  hay  by  the  fidr 
days  in  an  almanac,  and  no  surer ;  for  those  very  flies  that 
used  to  appear  about  and  on  the  water  in  one  month  of  the 
year,  may,  the  following  year,  come  almost  a  month  sooner 
or  later,  as  the  same  year  proves  colder  or  hotter ;  but  for 
the  generality,  three  or  four  flies,  neatly  and  rightly  made, 
and  not  too  big,  servo  for  a  trout  in  most  rivers  all  the  sum- 
mer ;  and  for  winter,  fly-fishing  is  as  useful  as  an  almanac  out 
of  date.'* 

Barker  gives  his  instructions  in  Ips  fevorite  vein,  thus : 

*'  A  brother  of  the  angle  must  alwayi  be  tped 
With  three  black  Palmers,  and  also  three  rod } 
And  all  made  with  hackles.    In  a  cloudy  day 
Or  in  windy  weather,  angle  you  may. 

*'  But  morning  and  evening,  if  the  day  be  bright ; 
And  the  chief  point  of  all  is  to  keep  out  of  sight 
*  In  the  month  of  May,  none  but  the  May-fly, 
For  every  month  one,*  is  a  pitiful  lie. 

"  The  hawthorn-fly  must  be  very  small ; 
And  the  sandy  hog's-hair  is,  sure,  best  of  all 
(For  the  mallard-wing  May-fly,  and  peacock's  train. 
Win  look  like  the  flesh-fly)  to  kill  trout  amain. 

*•  The  oak-fly*  is  good  if  it  have  a  brown  wing, 
So  is  the  grasshopper,  that  in  July  doth  sing ; 

*  The  oak-fly  is  also  known  in  England  by  the  names  of  the  a8h-h7, 
the  woodcock  fly,  and  the  cannon,  or  downhill-fly. 
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With  »  green  body  make  him,  on  »  middle  sized  hook, 
But  when  you  have  catch'd  fish,  then  play  the  food  cook. 

"  Once  more,  my  food  brother,  111  speak  in  thy  ear ; 
Hog'H,  red  cow's,  and  bear's  wool  to  float  best  appear ; 
And  BO  doth  your  ftir,  if  it  rightly  fall ; 
But  always  remember,  make  two,  and  make  alL" 

It  would  be  equally  absurd  to  name  aoy  precise  deaorip- 
tion  of  fly  for  any  particular  month  in  this  ccontry,  and  per- 
haps more  so,  as  our  weather  is  more  changeable  than  that 
of  any  part  of  Europe. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  flies  used  both  here  and  in  Eng- 
land, but  two  descriptions  have  the  preference,  and  accom- 
pany all  Anglers  as  the  universal  fly,  and  are  consequently 
necessary  requisites  to  a  well  arranged  Fly- Angler's  estab- 
lishment. The  Red  HaekUf  or  Soldier  Palmer^  and  the 
Black  HackU,  or  Black  Palmer^  are  *'  the  Flies."  They  are 
both  made  in  a  variety  of  ways,  with  difierent  colored  bodies, 
but  with  the  same  kind  of  hackle  or  legs.  The  most  killing 
kind  of  the  red  hackle  is  made  with  a  red  worsted  or  mohair 
body,  wound  around  with  gold  twist.  The  black  hackle  is 
used  more  particularly  in  very  bright  days,  when  the  son 
shines  unobscured  by  clouds.  It  is  made  with  black  worsted 
body,  and  a  black  cock's  hackle  for  legs ;  the  body  is  some- 
times wound  with  silver  twist,  which  in  many  streams,  at 
certain  times,  offers  additional  attrut.iniu:^  ^r  [[,>:  ^^ri^^aj  sub- 
ject of  our  discourse.  They  are  both  mnd^  in  vuriou^  way» 
and  of  various  sizes,  and  are  known  luider  diflVreiit  names. 
The  body  of  the  red  hackle  is  somutimeA  made  vviih  crimMia, 
black,  yellow,  green,  and  various  otlier  hues  of  worsieti^  fcir 
bodies;  the  black,  also,  with  red,  whiCe,  gfee[].  uad  other 
colors  intermingled.  They  are  also  iriricle  uniicT  didereuc 
names  with  and  without  wings. 

The  White  Hackle,  or  Miller,  \b  u  ^f»}<\  Ky  in  dark,  low- 
ering days.      It  is  made  with  a  wUile  wijrHltd  lj<id>%  ui^d 
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white  dog's  hair  for  legs,  and  is  sometimes  varied  with  a  dark 
colored  or  gold  twist ;  also,  sometimes  with  wings  and  some- 
times without.  The  Oreen  Drake  is  also  considered  a  good 
fly  in  some  streams.  It  is  made  with  a  yellow  floss  silk  or 
worsted  body,  wound  with  a  red  or  ginger  hackle  for  legs, 
and  dark  yellow  or  light  green  parrot  feather  for  wings. 

As  there  are  no  particular  names  given  to  the  difierent 
varieties  of  flies  with  ns,  the  following  list  firom  Hofland,  will 
be  of  assistance  to  the  American  fly-fisher,  in  making  up  his 
book  of  flies. 

The  Chantrey.  It  takes  its  name  from  being  a  favorite 
of  Sir  Francis  Chantrey,  the  celebrated  sculptor.  Body, 
copper-colored  peacock's  herl,  ribbed  with  gold  twist;  legs, 
a  black  hackle ;  wings,  partridge  or  brown  hen*s  feather,  or 
pheasant's  tail.     Hook  No.  9  or  10. 

Hofiand^t  Fancy.  Body,  reddish,  dark  brown  silk ;  legs, 
red  hackle ;  wings,  woodcock's  wing ;  tail,  two  or  three 
strands  of  red  hackle.     Hook  No.  10. 

March  Browrtt  also  called  the  Dun  Drake.  Body,  fur  of 
the  hare's  ear,  ribbed  with  olive  silk ;  legs,  partridge  hackle; 
wings,  tail  feather  of  the  parfrid^sre ;  tail,  two  or  three  stranda 
oF  tht>  fEirtrid^tf  hackle      Hfwjk  No.  8  or  9. 

Bhit  Dun.  Bfhiy,  dubbed  with  water-rat's  fur,  and  rib- 
bed with  yellaw  «Ik  ;  lega,  n  d\aa  hen's  hackle ;  wings  from 
the  font  her  of  the  starlinf^'B  wing ;  tail,  two  strands  of  a  griz- 
zle cutk*i  Liuckle.     Houk  No.  10. 

C^irMhalton.  Body,  black  iilk,  ribbed  with  silver  twist, 
J«gs,  B  dnrk  ^zstle  liackl^  \  wijigs,  the  dark  feather  of  the 
i)Utr1inj2[*fl  wipg,  made  ^piire  ai^d  fhort.     Hook  No.  10. 

C*^rnhaUofi  Cocktail.  A  dan  fly.  Body,  light  blue  fur ; 
legs,  (lark  dtm  hajckle  \  wiiigSf  the  inside  feather  of  a  teal's 
wing ;  tml,  two  fibres  of  a  white  cock's  hackle.     Hook  No.  9 
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The  Pale  Yellow  Dun.  A  very  killing  fly.  Body,  yellow 
mohair,  or  martin's  pale  yellow  fiir,  tied  with  yellow  silk ; 
wings,  the  lightest  part  of  a  feather  from  a  young  starling's 
wing.     Hook  No.  12. 

The  Orange  Dun,  Body,  red  squirrel's  fur,  ribbed  with 
gold  thread;  legs,  red  hackle;  wings  from  the  starling's 
wmg ;  tail,  two  fibres  of  red  cock's  hackle.     Hook  No.  9. 

The  Coachman,  Body,  copper-colored  peacock's  herl; 
legs,  red  hackle;  wings,  from  landrail.     Hook  No.  8. 

Cow'Dung  Fly.  Useful  chiefly  in  dark,  windy  weather. 
Body,  dull  lemon  colored  mohair ;  legs,  red  hackle  wings, 
from  feathers  of  the  landrail  or  starling's  wing.  Hook  No.  8 
or  9. 

7%e  Hare't  Ear  Dun.  Body,  the  fur  of  the  hare's  ear ; 
wrings,  the  feather  from  a  starling's  wing;  tail,  two  fibres  of 
the  brown  feather  of  a  starling's  wing.  Hook  No.  10,  some- 
times dressed  without  the  wisk  or  tail. 

Edmonton^ •  Welsh  Fly,  Body,  dull  orange  mohair ;  legs, 
the  back  feather  of  a  partridge ;  wings,  the  feathers  from  a 
woodcock's  wing,  or  the  tail  of  a  hen  grouse.     Hook  No.  6. 

7%e  Kingdom  or  Kinlon.  Bojy,  ptJe  yellow  silk,  dlv 
bed  with  crimson  silk ;  h^^^,  hlock  hackle;  wingft,  ihefei^Lher 
of  a  woodcock's  wing.     Ihyok  No.  d. 

Brown  Shiner,  Tbis  ia  a  liackle  fly.  B<idy,  peacock '» 
^erl,  twisted  spare,  with  a  groufie  huckle  ovi^r  it. 

Gravel  or  Spider-fly.  JliMiy,  wnier-mt's  fur ;  lega*  blnck 
hnckle;  wings,  the  feaih»^r  from  this  mmp  of  a  partridge* 
Also  made  with  a  dark  dim  tiBcklo.     HtMiik  No,  10  or  11. 

The  Iron  Blue  Botiy,  the  (iir  of  the  water-rat;  legs*  n 
li^ht  dun  hackle ;  wiii^,  the  t^'l  fentlier  of  a  tam-tiu  or  of  nu 
A  merican  robin. 

The  Great  Red  Spinnerf  may  be  used  aa  \kn  evetiiii^  fiy 
rluring  the  whole  amnmBr  scHson.     B(hJy,   bu^'a  \?ool,  rt?d 
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and  brown,  mixed  with  gold  twut;  legs,  bright  red  cock's 
hackle;  wings,  the  light  feather  of  the  starling's  wing;  tail, 
three  strands  of  a  red  cock's  hackle.     Hook  No.  7. 

Black  QnaL  Body,  black  hackle,  or  ostrich  herl,  tied 
with  black  silk ;  wings,  the  feather  from  a  starling's  wing. 
Hook  No.  13. 

Wren  Tail.  An  excellent  killer  in  small  bright  streams, 
is  always  dressed  as  a  hackle  fly.  Body,  dark  orange  siU^ 
with  wings  and  legs  of  a  wren's  tail.  Although  the  feathers 
of  a  wren's  tail  cannot  be  properly  called  hackles,  they  are 
here  used  as  such,  and  this  remark  will  apply  to  other  feath- 
ers shnilarly  employed.    Hook  No.  12. 

The  Bracken  Clock,  A  kind  of  beetle.  Body,  peacock's 
herl,  dressed  full,  and  tied  with  purple  silk;  wings,  feather 
of  a  pheasant's  breast.    Hook  No.  9  or  10. 

Red  Ant,  m  imitation  of  the  small  red  ant.  Body,  pea- 
cock's herl,  made  fuU  at  the  tail,  and  spare  toward  the  head ; 
legs,  red  or  ginger  cock's  hackle;  wings,  from  the  light 
feather  of  the  starling's  wing.  Hook  No.  9  or  10.  By  sub- 
stituting ostrich  herl  for  peacock's  herl,  and  a  black  hackle 
instead  of  a  red  one,  the  black  ant  may  be  imitated. 

The  Sand  Fly.  Body,  the  fur  from  a  hare's  neck  twisted 
round  silk  of  the  same  color ;  legs,  a  ginger  hen's  hackle ; 
wings,  the  feather  from  the  landrail's  wing.     Hook  No.  9. 

The  Stone  Fly.  One  of  the  larger  kind  of  flies  used  ia 
windy  weather.  Body,  fur  of  the  hare's  ear,  mixed  with 
brown  and  yellow  mohair,  and  ribbed  with  yellow  silk,  the 
yellow  color  towards  the  tail ;  legs,  a  brownish  red  hackle ; 
wingsj  the  dark  feather  of  the  mallard's  wing ;  tail,  two  or 
three  fibres  of  the  mottled  feather  of  the  partridge.  Hook 
No.  6. 

Mder  Fly-  Body,  peacock's  herl,  tied  with  dark  brown 
Hilk  r  IcgHp  cocb-£)-l:xiuddu  hackle;  wings,  the.brown  speckled 
feather  uf  n  rDullurd's  back.     Hook  No.  8.     Sometimes  dresa- 
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ed  on  a  No.  6  or  7  hook,  and  winged  with  the  red  rump 
feather  of  a  pheasant,  when  it  is  found  excellent  as  a  lake  fly. 

Oreen  Drake.  Body,  yellow  floss  silk,  ribbed  with  brown 
silk,  the  extreme  head  and  tail  coppery  peacock's  her! ; 
legs,  a  red  or  ginger  hackle;  wings,  the  mottled  wing  of  th<.> 
mallard,  stained  olive ;  tail  or  whisk,  three  hairs  from  a  rab- 
bit's whiskers.  Hook  No.  6.  The  natural  fly  appears  in 
May  and  June,  in  such  vast  numbers  that  the  trout  become 
glutted  with  them,  and  grow  &t  upon  their  good  living. 
Sometimes  preferred  dressed  on  a  No.  4  or  5  hook. 

Orey  Drake,  Body,  white  floss  silk,  ribbed  with  dark 
brown  or  mulberry  colored  silk;  head,  and  top  of  the  tail, 
peacock's  herl ;  legs,  a  grizzle  cock's  hackle ;  wings,  a  mal- 
lard's mottled  feather,  made  to  stand  upright;  tail,  three 
whiskers  of  a  rabbit. 

The  Black  Palmer,  This  is  a  standard  fly,  and  its  merits 
are  too  well  known  to  ueed  a  descriptiou.  It  is  a  valuable 
drop-fly  in  dark,  rainy,  or  windy  wenlher^  aad  iu  fuU  water. 
Body,  ostriches  herl,  ribbed  wUh  eilver  twiirtp  and  a  black 
cock's  hackle  over  all. 

The  Soldier  Palmer.  Thi*  fly,  aud  its  ^'arietiesp  umy  be 
considered  the  most  genera)  Hy  on  tbti  Hat^  and  many  An- 
glers never  fit  up  a  fly^brnik  wilhuut  Unving  a  red  htkcklo  of 
some  kind  for  a  drop-fly-  Tlie^  ouo  given  o^  i^  s[ieciTnei>  may 
be  used  with  success  fur  large  irunt,  atuJ  a  etroug  warc'r  ;  bnt 
for  a  bright  stream  a  stnaUer  hook  iniisl  be  adapLeJ^  aud  the 
fly  must  be  more  spare  of  batklt? ;  oudt  shouy  \h0  wuiet  be 
very  clear,  the  gold  t^-Lst  hud  l>etter  be  uuiitted,  nnd  a  A\xiro 
hackle  be  tied  with  red  t%\i»t;  actJther  variety,  i»  the  u«iiig 
a  black  hackle  for  the  bc^id  of  the  fly^  budy  reel  mobnir,  ur 
sqairrel's  fur,  ribbed  wilh  gold  twbt,  and  red  oock^«  hncklt; 
over  all. 

The  Governor,  Bodvp  coppery  colored  peaccHjk'B  herl. 
fibbed  with  gold  twist,  tip|ied  wuh  ecurlet  twiat  \  Itfgs,  red 
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or  ^ger  hackle :  wings,  the  light  part  of  a  pbeaiant't  wing. 
Hook  No.  9. 

Coch-a^onddu,  This  fly  is  a  well  known  &vorite 
throaghout  the  United  Kingdom,  though  not  always  under  the 
same  name.  The  cock  that  furnishes  the  peculiarly  mixed 
deep  and  red  black  feather,  necessary  to  make  this  fly,  is  in 
great  estimation.  Body,  peacock*s  heri ;  legs  and  wings,  red 
and  black,  or  coch-a-bonddu  hackle.  Hook  No.  8  or  9.  Fur 
clear  streams  it  is  dressed  on  a  No.  12  hook. 

The  Yellow  Sally.  Body,  pale  yeUow  fur,  or  mobair, 
ribbed  with  fawn  colored  silk ;  legs,  a  ginger  hackle ;  wings, 
a  white  hackle,  died  yellow.     Hook  No.  9. 

Ginger  Hackle,  Body,  short  and  spare,  of  yellow  silk ; 
legs  and  wings,  a  ginger  hackle.     Hook  No.  8. 

Orouee  Hackle,  Body,  varied  to  the  water  and  season, 
such  as  peacock's  herl,  orange  silk,  &c. ;  legs  and  wings,  a 
grouse  hackle.     Hook  from  No.  8  to  12. 

The  Dotteril  Hackle.  Body  made  of  yellow  silk ;  legs 
and  wing»  fmiTi  the  feiitlior  of  a  dotteril.  Hook  from  No.  6 
Xf\  12,  This  is  an  e:tceUeiit  fly,  and  in  the  north  parts  of 
Biiglaiid  cf^risirjered  inipeiior  even  to  the  red  hackle. 

The  WattT  CTirkeL  Body,  orange  floss  silk,  tied  on  with 
black  silk ;  leg*,  are  mftrie  best  with  peacock's  topping :  if 
rhis  cantjot  be  enslly  procured,  a  black  cock's  hackle  will 
itii^wer  Iho  pnrpci^.  Fitfaer  of  these  must  be  wound  all 
ihiWTi  the  body,  tmd  the  Tib  res  then  snapped  off. 

The  BiMt'Boide  Fly.  Body,  dark  blue  floss  silk,  tied 
with  broxvn  lilk;  ^^'J^^,  ^  (jock's  black  hackle;  wings,  feather 
of  rhe  fltarlin^'a  wiuii.     Uo*tk  No.  9  to  12.* 

Common  Houxe-Fl^.  Body,  ostrich  herl,  rather  full ;  legs, 
»  blmk  bru:^kle  ;  wings,  tlie  feather  of  the  starling's  wing. 

*  T\\^  nini^'e  of  bcMi1t9  usrd  by  Hofland  are  entirely  too  small  for  the 
majarlry  nt  tiar  ■Irciimf.  Wlipre  a  hook  Na  9  or  10  is  recommended, 
N&.  4  ar  S  ibotild  bo  med.    Tlieue  spolcen  of  by  Blaine  are  more  suitable. 
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The  following  night,  and  other  flies,  are  from  Blaine : 

The  Mealy  White  Moth,  Upper  wings,  the  dappled  light 
feather  of  the  mallard,  or  any  very  light  clear  colored  feather; 
onder  wings,  the  soft  mealy  feather  of  a  white  owl,  or  in  de- 
&ult,  any  soft  white  feather ;  body,  white  rabbit's  fur  or 
white  ostrich  herl,  dressed  full,  and  exhibiting  a  brown  head ; 
legs,  a  white  cock*s  hackle,  carried  two  or  three  turns  only 
behind  the  wings.    Hook  No.  3,  4  or  5. 

TVie  Mealy  Brown  Moth,  Upper  wings,  the  dappled 
feather  of  a  mallard,  dyed  a  reddish  brown:  under  wfngs, 
the  soft  feather  of  a  brown  owl,  or  a  soft  reddish  feather  or 
two  firom  the  landrail ;  body,  any  soft  brown  ftu",  as  of  the 
hare,  brown  hog's  down,  bear's  fur,  and  the  nearest  the 
shade  is  to  tan  the  better,  to  be  dressed  moderately  ftdl  and 
long;  legs,  a  brown  cock's  hackle,  carried  one  turn  beyond 
that  of  the  preceding  fly.     Hook  No.  3,  4  or  5. 

The  Mealy  Cream  Moth,     Upper  wings,  the  cream  color- 
ed feather  of  the  gray  owl ;  under  wings,  the  soft  feathers  of 
the  same  a  shade  lighter;  body,  any  dubbing  or  fur  of  a  cream 
color;  legs,  a  ginger  hackle,  wrapped  three  times.     Hook  No 
4,  5,  or  6. 

The  Evening  White-Winged  Harl  Fly,  Wings,  of  a 
white  fowl's  feather;  body,  peacock's  herl,  dressed  full  and 
short;  legs,  a  very  minute  portion  of  red  hackle.  Hook 
No.  5,  6,  7,  or  8. 

The  Humble  Bee.  Wings,  of  the  cock  black-bird,  to  lie 
flat;  body,  fore  part  dubbed  with  black  glossy  mohair  or  fiir; 
hinder  part  of  a  deep  orange;  legt*,  drf?^^  two-tlitpd.*  of  tbft 
body  with  a  brown  hackle.     Hook  No,  fJ  or  i. 

The  Large  Blow,  or  Flesh-Fly.  Wiii^s^  nnj  trounpnretit 
looking  feather,  to  be  dressed  flat ;  body,  dubbed  with  black 
bear's  for,  and  a  very  small  portion  of  glossy  piipple  mohair 
with  if,  tied  with  silk  of  the  same.  Dross  the  hmly  fi^ll.  and 
pick  out  the  dabbing  to  make  it  look  roogb  j  legs,  a  vprv  dark 
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brown  or  black  hackle,  dressed  two  turns  only  behind  the 
wiugs. 

The  Hazle  Fly^  or  Lady  Bird,  crustaceons  wings.  A 
small  stumpy  portion  of  the  red  feather  of  a  partridge's  tail 
or  landrail's  wing,  to  be  dressed  extended;  under  wing, 
transparent  looking  feather  of  a  hen  black-bird,  rather  longer 
than  the  former,  to  be  dressed  thin,  and  rather  less  extended ; 
body,  dubbed  thick  and  round  with  dark  purple  mohair,  and 
a  small  quantity  of  brown  fur  intermingled,  which,  when 
picked  out,  form  the  legs.     Hook  No.  7  or  8. 

The  Orl  Fly,  Wings,  a  brown  hen's  or  a  landrail  s  rud- 
dy feather,  to  be  dressed  long  and  close  to  the  back ;  body, 
ribbed  alternately  with  dark  brown  and  orange  dubbing,  add- 
ing antennae,  or  horns ;  legs,  a  grizzle  cock's  hackle.  Hook 
No.  6  or  7. 

Cinnamon  Fly,  or  Fetid  Light  Brown,  Wings  of  a  ruddy 
cream  color,  from  the  feather  of  the  landrail,  or  any  other  of 
a  Qame  color,  to  be  dressed  long,  large,  and  flat;  body,  seal's 
fur  of  the  natural  hue;  legs,  a  reddish  brown  hackle.  Hook 
No.  6. 

There  are  many  other  flies  not  enumerated  in  the  fore- 
going lists,  which  the  trout  will  occasionally  fiEmcy.  On  this 
subject,  Blaine  says : 

"  The  number  of  artificial  flies  required  for  the  practice 
of  fly-fishing,  is  very  difierently  estimated  by  diflerent  wri- 
ters. The  angling  patriarch  Walton,  gives  a  list  of  twelve 
'  reasonable  flies,'  which  his  firiend  Cotton  judiciously  dou- 
bled. The  experience  of  a  century  and  a  half  has  since 
greatly  increased  the  list,  as  more  extended  observation 
proved  the  universality  of  appetite  in  fish  for  the  insect  race. 
It  appears,  therefore,  strangely  extraordinary  to  find  a  writer 
of  such  credit  as  Salter,  contracting  the  required  numbers 
into  the  confined  limits  of  Red  and  Black  Palmers,  Red  and 
Bbick  Hackles,  Ant-flies,  the  May-fly,  Stone-fly,  Gnats,  a  Red 
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Spinner,  and  a  Moth !  A  fly-book  so  furnished,  might  secore 
a  medley  of  roach,  dace,  chub,  and  a  few  unhappy  trout, 
which  had  strayed  out  of  bounds ;  but  the  exhibition  of  both 
bait  and  fish  would  not  be  very  creditable  to  the  professed 
fly-fisher.  We  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  flies  which 
the  books  of  some  excellent  Anglers  contain,  are  seldom 
called  into  action ;  but  as  they  are  when  collected  not  very 
cumbrous  in  carriage,  eat  and  drink  nothing,  and  may  now 
and  then  suit  the  '  lucky  occasion,'  we  see  no  disadvantage, 
but  approve  the  judgment  of  those  Anglers  in  being  fiinushed 
with  them.  In  our  own  fishing  practice,  we  have  met  with 
numerous  gratifying  proofs  of  the  benefit  of  an  ample  store ; 
but  infinitely  more  have  we  felt  the  benefit  arising  from  our 
ability  to  increase  our  stock  from  our  own  resources,  when- 
ever we  found  occasion  so  to  do. 

Many  of  the  flies  mentioned  will  be  found  useful  to 
the  Angler  in  this  country.  They  may  be  had  at  the  regular 
tackle  stores,  can  be  made  to  order,  or  procured  from 
England.  Some  difficulty  may  arise  should  the  sportsman 
wish  to  make  his  own  flies,  in  procuring  the  exact  feathers 
and  materials  as  described,  but  similar  feathers  can  be  taken 
from  many  of  our  birds,  or  can  be  dyed  the  same  colors, 
which  will  answer  every  purpose. 

Although  flies  of  every  description  can  be  procured  in  the 
principal  cities,  there  are  many  in  distant  pnrts  of  the  country 
who  will  not  be  able  to  procure  them  at  aJI,  Be^iUo*^  tho 
most  skilful  fisher  may  have  the  misfortTuie  to  It  we  hh  bi^al 
flies  at  the  beginning  of  a  day  s  sport,  aTid  it  wouLl  be  well, 
therefore,  for  every  brother  of  this  brfitirh  of  unylijig  to  bo 
always  ready  with  his  materials  and  hiB  kw^iwletl^  fur  iiiuk* 
ing  the  artificial  fly.  In  foct,  it  is  the  prut: tit e  of  miiuy  Au- 
gleri,  always  to  examine  the  waters  and  shtike  the  brni^b*  of 
the  treet,  to  procure  the  latest  insect  that  will  muat  probnbly 
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fall  a  prey  to  the  voracioos  trout,  and  imitate  nature's  handi 
work  on  the  spot 

Gay,  the  celebrated  poet,  yirho  was  a  great  proficient  in 
fly-fishing,  in  his  "  Rural  Sports,*'  gives  the  following  beauti- 
fill  description  of  fly-making: 

"  He  shakM  the  boughs  that  on  the  margin  grow 
Which  o'er  the  stream  a  waving  forest  throw. 
When,  if  an  insect  foil,  (his  certain  guide,) 
He  gently  takes  him  fh>m  the  whirling  tide. 
Examines  well  his  form  with  curious  eyes. 
His  gaudy  vest,  his  wings,  his  horns,  his  sise  s 
Then  round  the  hook  the  chosen  Air  he  winds. 
And  on  the  back  a  speckled  feather  binds ) 
So  just  the  colors  shine  in  every  part 
That  nature  seems  to  live  again  in  art.** 

And  also— 

**  To  frame  the  little  animal  provide 
All  the  gay  hues  that  wait  on  female  pride : 
Let  nature  guide  thee ;  sometimes  golden  wire 
The  shining  bellies  of  the  fly  require  | 
The  peacock's  plumes  thy  tackle  must  nf^t  fa>l. 
Nor  the  dear  purchase  of  the  sable's  tail ; 
Each  gaudy  bird  some  slender  tribute  brings. 
And  lends  the  glowing  insect  proper  wings ; 
Silks  of  all  colors  must  their  aid  impart. 
And  every  fur  promote  the  fisher's  art : 
So  the  gay  lady,  with  expensive  care, 
Borrows  the  pride  of  land,  of  sea,  of  air ; 
Furs,  pearls,  and  plumes,  the  glittering  thing  displays. 
Dazzles  our  eyes,  and  easy  hearts  betrays." 

The  following  diflerent  directions,  by  various  authors, 
will  enable  the  reader  to  select  a  method  suited  to  his  own 
taste,  by  which  with  a  little  practice  and  perseverance,  he  can 
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succeed  in  forming  flies  suitable  for  his  different  fishing- 
grounds,  with  very  little  trouble. 

Ho¥>  to  make  the  Artificial  Winged  Fly — (Hofland.) — 
"  There  are  several  modes  adopted  in  making  the  artificial 
fly ;  one  is  to  tie  the  wings  on  the  hook,  in  the  natural  pesi- 
tion,  in  the  first  instance ;  anodier  method  is,  to  place  the 
feathers  for  the  wings  in  a  reverse  position,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  naturally  afterwards;  anJ  the  third  and  last  way, 
is  to  tie  the  wings  on  the  hook,  after  the  body  is  made,  instead 
of  beginning  the  fly  with  them. 

"  The  most  expeditious  way  of  completing  a  number  of 
flies,  is  to  have  e\ery  necessary  material  arranged  immediately 
under  your  eye,  and  every  article  separate  and  distinct ;  all 
the  hooks,  gut,  or  hair,  wings,  hackle,  dubbing,  silk,  and  wax, 
ready  assorted  and  prepared  for  instant  use.  The  hooks  re- 
quire to  be  sized  for  your  different  flies;  the  gut  requires  the 
most  careful  examination  and  adjustment;  the  hackles  have 
to  be  stripped,  and  the  dubbing  to  be  well  mixed ;  the  silk 
assorted,  and  to  be  of  the  finest  texture ;  and  the  wings  to  be 
tied  the  length  of  the  hook  they  are  to  be  fastened  to,  in  or- 
der that  the  fibres  of  the  feather  may  be  all  brought  into  the 
•mall  compass  of  the  hook.  This  previous  trouble  not  only 
saves  time,  but  insures  a  degree  of  neatness  that  is  otherwise 
almost  unattainable. 

"  The  tying  of  the  wings  is  thus  performed :  a  piece  of 
well  waxed  silk  is  laid  in  a  noose  on  the  fore-finger  of  the  left 
hand,  the  wings  or  feathers  are  put  on  the  under  part  of  the 
noose,  and  at  the  distance  of  the  length  of  the  wing  required ; 
the  thumb  is  then  applie<l  r  liafiiily  tu  \\\^  feather,  Dtid  with  one 
end  of  the  noose  in  the  maiith  ami  the  oliier  iu  the  ri^ht  handr 
the  noose  is  drawn  quite  tight,  bu^I  the  silk  i&  then  cut  whhiu 
an  inch  of  the  knot,  to  leave  a  kindle  by  wliich  to  hold  the 
wing.  If  the  thumb  is  not  dosely  preised,  the  feathers  will 
be  pulled  away. 
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**  Firttt  Method— How  to  make  the  Fly  with  the  Wingt  in 
the  natural  position  in  the  first  instance.  Hold  the  hook  by 
the  bend,  with  the  point  downwards,  between  the  fore-finger 
and  thumb  of  the  left  hand;  with  your  waxed  silk  in  your 
right  hand,  give  one  or  two  turns  round  the  bare  hook,  about 
midway;  lay  the  end  of  the  gut  along  the  upper  side  of  the 
hook,  (if  tied  on  the  under  side,  the  fly  will  not  swim  true, 
but  continually  revolve,)  wrap  the  silk  firmly  until  you  get 
within  a  few  turns  of  the  top ;  you  then  take  the  wings,  lay 
them  along  the  shank  with  the  right  hand,  and  hold  them 
firmly  in  their  place  to  the  hook  with  the  left  band.  Next, 
tie  the  feather  tightly  at  the  point  of  contact,  with  two  or 
three  turns ;  cut  ofi^  the  superfluous  ends  of  the  feather,  and 
tying  the  head  of  the  fly  very  firmly,  you  carry  the  silk  around 
the  gut  beyond  the  head,  that  the  end  of  the  hook  may  not 
chafe,  or  cut  away  the  gut ;  then  retrace  the  silk,  until  you 
come  to  the  tying  on  of  the  wings.  Divide  the  wings  equally, 
and  carry  the  silk  through  the  division  alternately,  two  or 
(href?  timuA,  to  keep  the  wings  distinct  fix»m  each  other.  Now 
prepare  the  Imckle,  by  drawing  back  the  fibres,  and  by  hav- 
ing  two  or  thrt^e  le^  qu  the  butt,  on  the  side  of  the  feather 
that  cwmej  ueil  the  huok.  that  it  may  revolve  without  twist- 
ing away.  Tte  the  butt-end  of  the  hackle  close  to  the  wings, 
hmvkig  its  iip[H?r  or  cJjirk  side  to  the  head  of  the  fly.  The 
Sf^jtch  revurBo  tbifi.  and  tie  the  hackle  with  its  under  side  to^ 
the  bveid  ^  mid  llk«  wi^e  strip  the  fibres  entirely  oS  that  side 
-whieh  tduches  iht*  hurifc.  Take  the  dubbing  between  the 
foi^-fiiigcr  Jiiul  the  thunib  of  the  right  hand,  twist  it  very 
timily  about  yoiir  silk,  nnd  carry  it  around  the  hook  as  &r  as 
y^iu  tt^it^iid  the  h^kle  i>r  legs  to  be  carried,  and  hold  it  be- 
t^vpcij  tUe  fort»-fio*er  utid  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  or  fasten  it. 
Tlit^ii,  with  your  p!yer,s,  carry  the  hackle  around  your  hook, 
eltisitr  under  \h^  wing*',  and  down  to  where  you  have  brought 
yijur  silk  Biid  iliibbiiigT  then  continue  to  finish  your  body,  by 
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carrying  over  the  eud  of  the  hackle;  and  when  yon  hare 
made  the  body  of  sufficient  length,  fasten  off  by  bringing 
tlie  silk  twice  or  thrice  loosely  around  the  hook,  and  passing 
the  end  through  the  coils,  to*  make  all  tight. 

<<  Some  finish  the  body  of  this  fly  thus : — when  the  hackle 
is  fastened,  after  it  has  made  the  legs  of  the  fly,  the  bare  silk 
ia  carried  to  the  end  of  the  intended  body ;  dubbing  is  then 
carried  up  to  the  legs  and  there  fiistened. 

"  Second  Method.  This  manner  of  proceeding  differs 
from  the  first  in  fixing  on  of  the  wings.  When  you  have 
fastened  the  gut  and  hook  together,  to  the  point  where  the 
wings  are  to  be  tied,  apply  the  wings  to  the  hook,  with  the 
butt  of  the  feather  lying  uppermost;  when  the  wings  are  well 
fitftened,  pull  them  back  into  their  natural  position;  and 
when  the  head  of  the  fly  is  finished,  pass  the  silk  alternately 
through  the  wings ;  and,  having  your  silk  well  tied  to  the 
roots  of  the  wings,  (and  not  over  the  roots,)  the  fly  is  to  be 
completed,  as  in  the  first  method,  having  cut  off  the  roots  of 
the  feather.*^ 

How  to  make  the  Hackle  or  Palmer  JVy.— (Eennie.) — 
"  Hold  your  hook  in  a  horizontal  position,  with  the  shank 
downwards,  and  the  bent  of  it  between  Uie  fore-finger  nnd 
thumb  of  your  left  hand;  and  having  a  fine  brkile,  ur  etniud 
of  silk-worm  gut,  and  other  materials,  lying  bj  you,  take  Wf 
a  yard  of  red  marking  silk,  well  waxed,  and  wilh  your  right 
hand  give  it  four  or  five  turns  about  the  shauk  of  the  hook^ 
inclining  the  turns  to  the  right  hand ;  when  you  are  near  th& 
shank,  turn  it  into  such  a  loop  as  you  are  hereiifter  directed 
to  make  for  fastening  off,  and  draw  it  tight,  knvhig  the  end  a 
of  the  silk  to  hang  down  at  each  end  of  the  hook.  Having 
singed  the  end  of  your  brisde,  lay  the  same  along  the  totidc 
of  the  shank  of  the  hook,  as  low  as  the  bent,  and  whip  frmr 
or  Bre  times  round ;  then  singing  the  other  end  of  the  brifitle 
to  a  fit  length,  turn  it  over  to  the  back  of  tho  tthaiik,  luiil. 
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pincbing  it  into  a  proper  form,  whip  down  and  fasten  off  as 
before  directed,  which  will  bring  both  ends  of  the  silk  into 
the  bent  After  you  have  waxed  your  silk  again,  take  three 
or  foar  strands  of  ostrich  feather,  and  holding  them  and  the 
bent  of  your  hook  as  at  first  directed,  the  feathers  to  your  left 
hand  and  the  roots  in  the  bent  of  your  hook,  with  that  end 
of  the  si]k  which  you  have  just  now  waxed,  whip  them  three 
or  four  times  round  and  fasten  off;  then  turning  the  feathers 
to  the  right,  and  twisting  them  and  the  silk  with  your  fore- 
finger and  thumb,  wind  them  round  the  shank  of  the  hook, 
still  supplying  the  short  strands  with  new  ones,  as  they  fiiil, 
till  you  come  to  the  end  and  fiisten  off.  When  you  have  so 
done,  clip  off  the  ends  of  the  feathers  and  trim  the  body  of 
the  palmer  small  at  the  extremity,  and  full  in  the  middle,  and 
wax  both  ends  of  your  silk,  which  are  now  divided,  and  lie 
at  either  end  of  the  hook. 

**  Lay  your  work  by  you ;  and  taking  a  strong  bold  hackle, 
with  fibres  about  half  an  inch  long,  straighten  the  stem  care- 
fully h  ami  holding  tli&  smfill  t^nd  between  the  fore-finger  and 
thumb  of  your  left  hund,  with  those  of  the  right  stroke  the 
Bhres  the  contnuy  way  to  that  which  they  naturally  lie;  and 
faktng  the  hook,  tmd  holiliiig  it  as  before,  lay  the  hackle  into 
the  bent  of  the  hmik.  wkh  the  hollow  (which  is  the  palest) 
dde  ftpworde.  and  whiji  it  very  fast  to  its  place;  in  doing 
whereof,  be  careful  not  to  de  in  ntumy  of  the  fibres;  or  if 
you  should  chntic-ti  ta  do  so,  pick  them  out  with  the  point  of 
a  very  Wgo  Rsedle. 

'*  When  the  haekk  tj«  thas  made  fast,  the  utmost  care  and 
HJCi?ty  is  necessary  in  wiiirliug  it  on;  for  if  you  foil  in  this, 
yonr  fSy  is  spoiled ^  nnd  yon  must  begin  all  again :  to  prevent 
whw^h.  kf  qiing  the  hollow  or  pale  side  to  your  left  hand,  and 
JIB  much  a-f  possible  the  wdf^  of  the  stem  down  on  the  dubbing. 
Wind  the  fancklo  twice  riTind;  and  holding  fast  what  you 
hav«  flQ  wound,  pick  out  the  loose  fibres  which  you  may  have 
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taken  in,  and  make  another  turn;  then  lay  hold  of  the  backl«« 
with  the  third  and  fourth  fingers  of  your  left  hand,  with  which 
you  may  extend  it  while  you  disengage  the  loose  fibres  as 
before. 

"  In  this  manner  proceed  till  you  come  within  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  of  the  end  of  the  shank,  where  you  will  find  an 
end  of  silk  hanging,  and  by  which  time  you  will  find  the 
fibres  at  tlie  great  end  of  the  hackle  something  discomposed; 
clip  these  oflf  close  to  the  stem,  and  with  the  end  of- your  mid- 
dle finger  press  the  stem  close  to  the  hook,  while  with  the 
fore-finger  of  your  right  hand,  you  turn  the  silk  into  a  loop; 
which  when  you  have  twice  put  over  the  end  of  the  shank  of 
the  hook,  loop  and  all,  your  work  is  safe. 

"  Then  wax  that  end  of  the  silk  which  you  now  used,  and 
turn  it  over  as  before,  till  you  have  taken  up  nearly  all  that 
remained  of  the  hook,  observing  to  lay  the  turns  neatly  side 
by  side;  and  lastly  clip  off  the  ends  of  the  silk.'* 

On  making  the  Palmer  or  HaekU-Fly,  vith  the  €oeV§  nr 
ken^ 9  feather;  Hofland  remttrkfi.  "  U  sintply  ba  deBcnbe^I  in 
the  fore-named  methods,  (pagea  110  and  1  H,)  1>y  twi^tiu^  un 
the  legs  and  body,  taking  cijire  thrit  the  hackle  has  filireK  %^ 
long  as,  or  rather  longer  than,  the  hook  it  i^  ta  be  twisted 
upon. 

"  But  in  making  hackle-fliei  wiib  birda'  ffutthenit  sat^li  ^ 
those  of  the  snipe,  dotteril,  &«.,  tbe  featlier  is  prejwred  by 
stripping  off  the  superfluoud  \mrXM  at  rhe  batt-eijd,  then  draw- 
ing back  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fibre  to  make  the  fly ;  take 
the  feather  by  the  root  and  point,  with  both  biiml*H  (bnvjirig 
its  outside  uppermost,)  aiiit  pnt  ihe  wljob  tif  the  fibres  iiito 
your  mouth,  and  wet  thetn*  ihid  they  adhere  together  biu.k 
to  back.  When  the  gut  is  furiti^ned  to  tho  houk.  yon  muBl  tic 
on  the  feather  near  to  the  lipsifl  of  the  hook,  and  the  feather 
may  be  tied  either  at  the  butt-eiid  or  pomt;  then  lwi«t  the 
feather  twice  or  thrice  mutid  tho  hook,  ojid  fniten  it  bj  onp 
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or  more  loops ;  the  fibres  of  the  feather  will  then  lie  the  re- 
verse way,  cut  off  the  superfloous  part  of  the  feather,  that 
remains  after  tying,  and  twist  on  the  body  of  the  reqoired 
length ;  fasten  by  two  loops,  draw  down  the  fibres  of  the 
feather  to  the  bend,  and  the  fly  is  finished. 

"  If  tinsel,  or  gold  and  silver  twist  be  required  for  the 
body  of  the  fly,  it  most  be  tied  on  after  the  hackle,  bat  car- 
ried roand  the  body  before  the  hackle  makes  the  legs.  If 
the  tinsel  be  required  only  at  the  tail  of  the  fly,  it  most  be 
tied  on  inmiediately  after  the  gut  and  hook  are  put  together; 
the  hackle  next,  and  then  the  body,  &c. 

**  The  choice  of  your  fly  must  depend  much  upon  the  na 
tore  of  the  water  you  fish  in,  and  the  state  of  the  weather , 
if  the  water  be  full,  and  somewhat  colored,  your  flies  may  be 
of  the  larger  and  darker  kind ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  water 
should  be  low  and  clear,  and  the  day  bright,  your  fly  should 
be  dressed  accordingly,  t .  e.,  it  should  be  pale  in  color  and 
spare  in  the  dresaing." 

Of  the  (liferent  Feaihert  tpoken  of,  A  very  good  imita- 
tion of  the  starling's  wing,  which  is  a  plain  pale  grey,  can  be 
taken  from  the  wing  of  a  duck,  and  alao  from  the  wing  and 
tail  of  the  black-bird.  The  mallard's  wing,  which  is  a  light 
grey  feather,  with  black  specks,  can  be  nearly  imitated  by 
the  feather  taken  from  the  wing  and  shoulder  of  the  common 
drake,  and  also  by  some  of  the  light  colored  feathers  of  the 
game-hen.  A  similar  to  the  landrail,  which  is  a  palish  brown, 
can  be  supplied  from  the  woodcock  or  pheasant  The  coch- 
a-bonddu  feather  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  black  and 
rtid  feather  of  the  cock. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
OF  TU£  PIKE    JACK,  PICKEREL  OR  MUSCALINGA. 


This,  with  the  Trout,  may  be  cousidered  the  universal  fish  of 
the  world.  It  appears  to  inhabit  the  inland  waters  of  aU 
northern  countries.  We  read  of  them  as  far  back  as  the 
days  of  ancient  Rome;  and  they  have  been  known  in  Ger- 
many and  Poland  from  time  immemorial.  A  late  writer  on 
Natural  History  in  England,  says  that  they  were  introduced 
into  that  country  in  the  year  1537,  and  that  they  were  sold 
for  double  the  price  of  a  lamb ;  but  the  lady  writer  on  angling. 
Dame  Julianna  Bemers,  who  lived  uu^  uiuie  ^cicie  time  be- 
fore the  abovementioned  year,  (1496^}  given  thn  fullowxng  iiip 
•tructions  for  taking  him,  which  rathor  leudA  t^  b  difTtrreut  oqn- 
elusion  as  to  the  period  in  which  they  ^ve^e  brrnigbt  to  thut 
country.  **  Take  a  codlynge  hoke;  uuii  Uike  a  hjche,  or  a 
fresshe  heeryng;  anda  wyre  with  an  hole  m  thi>  eudc,  aiiU  |)cjt 
it  in  at  the  mouth  and  out  at  the  taylJe,  dowu  by  the  riJge  of 
the  fresshe  heeryng;  and  thenne  put  ilia  lino  of  your  hoke  in 
after,  and  draw  the  hoke  into  the  cheke  of  the  fresshe  bf^tr 
yUg;  then  put  a  plumbe  of  lede  upon  yoiir  liut^  a  yerde  louge 
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from  your  hoke,  and  a  flote  in  mid  way  betweene ;  and  cast 
it  in  a  pytte  where  the  pyke  usyth ;  and  this  is  the  beste  and 
moost  sm-eat  crafte  of  takynge  the  pyke/'  In  all  probability 
they  are  natives  of  England  as  well  as  other  parts  of  Europe 

He  is  certainly  one  of  the  oldeit  inhabitaniM  of  our  owo 
country,  as  he  was  well  known  to  the  natives,  and  in  some 
parts  is  still  called  by  the  Indian  name  of  Muscalinga.  At  all 
events,  he  does  not  need  such  restrictions  for  his  preservation 
ai>  were  a  short  time  since  proposed  in  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New- York,  for  the  protection  of  carp  in  the  Hudsou 
river.  On  a  debate  for  the  passage  of  a  law  to  protect  some 
newly  imported  fish  of  the  carp  species,  a  Mr.  Bloss  said : 
*'  that  he  was  in  favor  of  a  term  of  naturahzaiiony  not  over 
five  years,  and  so  he  would  protect  the  fishy  foreigner, 
nt  least  for  that  space  of  time."  This  well-timed  joke  caused 
so  much  merriment  and  good  feeling  amongst  the  members 
of  the  House,  that  the  law  of  protection  passed  with  but  iittie 
opposition. 

The  pike  is  also  called  the  Tyrant  of  the  Waters,  the  Wolf- 
Fish,  and  the  Fresh  Water  Shark;  and  certainly,  from  his 
ravenous  disposition,  he  well  deserves  all  these  names;  and 
althuugU  not  quite  so  voracioos  as  that  very  peculiar  bird, 
that  dev'oaretl  the  boards,  ihuviDgs,  and  even  the  jack-plane« 
nnd  haiul-iwws  oi  the  corpetiter  employed  to  fit  up  its  cage. 
still  hiii  mmtimiory  wppamtiis  must  be  very  powerful,  and 
hiH  ili^^iive  iivitchiiiery  et|imlly  strong,  if  all  that  is  said  of 
hiiti  111?  trtie. 

^  A  thou*iiDd  fwi  th&  Apny  pt^ople  chase: 

Nor  itrf  tlu'y  ftnfo  frcm*  tli*^ir  qwd  kindred  race : 
TUi"  ViK£,  t^U  ty-mui  ottUti  |ii|uid  plain, 
WiiU  rivv'tioiii  wiutc  ilrvDurt  Ids  feflow  train." 


Ji  h  emd  tlmt  m  Gt^mmny  a  mule,  while  drinking  from  a 
pond,  Wttft  seized  at  the  mouth  by  a  large  pike,  and  nearly 
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drowned,  but  by  the  aid  of  an  attendant,  the  mule  succeeded 
in  getting  his  head  above  water,  and  brought  the  pike  on 
shore,  still  clinging  to  his  mouth.  They  have  also  been 
known  to  devour  young  goslings,  rats,  and  mice,  and  when 
placed  in  ponds  with  other  fish,  have  sometimes  devoured 
them  all. 

Smith  relates  the  following  story,  which  serves  to  show 
the  "  ruling  passion  strong  in  death : "  "A  gentleman  was 
once  angling  for  pike,  and  succeeded  in  taking  a  very  large 
one,  at  which  time  he  was  encountered  by  a  shepherd  uid 
his  dog.  He  made  the  man  a  present  of  his  fish,  and  while 
engaged  in  clearing  his  tackle,  he  saw  the  dog,  who  had  for 
some  time  been  expressing  his  satisfaction  by  the  most  une- 
quivocal signs,  seat  himself  unsuspectingly,  "with  his  tail  at  a 
tempting  proximity  to  the  jaws  of  the  pike,  which  suddenly 
caught  at  it  It  would  be  impossible  to  express  the  teiTor  of 
the  dog,  on  finding  such  an  appendage  entailed  upon  him ; 
he  ran  in  every  direction  to  free  himself,  but  in  vain,  and  at 
last  plunged  into  the  stream  as  a  last  resource— but  this  was 
equally  fruitless.  The  hair  bad  become  so  entangled  in  the 
fish's  teeth,  that  itcuuJd  not  relc^iie  iu  hoM  ;  dccuriliu^ly,  he 
struggled  over  to  the  opposite  «ide,  di>w  ah^ve  twwl  miw  huh 
low  the  sur&ce.  Having  ImideJ,  the  dog  uinde  for  I  lis  mas- 
ter's cottage  with  all  UnAie,  where  he  was  nt  lengtli  truer] 
from  his  unwilling  ];>tE'i^ec^»tor ;  yet,  notwithAtuiidiiig  dii?  Ifi- 
tigue  the  latter  had  eudtiredt  he  ai^tiially  j»tiiz«xl  and  etmk  \i\m 
teeth  into  a  stick  whitih  waa  uaed  to  force  open  lii^t  juws/^ 

They  are  known  to  live  tu  a  very  grtat  age.  A  Riiit*iini 
with  an  onpronounceuble  name,*  make«  mcndati  of  a  ^»ike 
that  lived  to  the  age  of  utnety  years  j  anij  Gpsner  says,  on* 
was  taken  in  a  lake  ia  Boabia,  Germany  ^in  1479,  having  a 


*  At  tome  of  our  reatlerti  msi}-  wkAt^Hc  HHthi^rtty,  t.a6  may  \>ti  wll11ti|r 
to  run  the  ri«k  of  break  ioj;  thnr  jav^t  « t  c^^f  ibc  nomf,  RzArzKBnt. 
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ring  attached,  stating  that  it  had  been  placed  there  in  the 
jear  1280»  making  its  age  249  years.  It  weighed  350  pounds. 
The  identical  ring  is  still  preserved  at  Mauheim.  On 
drawing  a  pool  near  Newport,  (Eng.)  one  was  taken  weigh 
ixig  170  pounds.  They  are  said  also  to  grow  to  a  very  large 
size,  and  to  Uve  to  a  very  great  age  in  Persia. 

"  In  1801."  says  Blaine,  '*  a  hook,  baited  with  a  roach, 
was  set  in  the  manor  pond  at  Toddington,  Bedfordshire ;  the 
next  morning  a  large  pike  was  caught,  which  with  difficulty 
was  got  out.  It  appeared  that  a  pike  of  three  and  a  half 
pounds  weight  was  first  caught,  which  was  afterwards  swal- 
lowed by  another  weighing  thirteen  pounds  and  a  half,  and 
both  were  taken. 

''From  the  size  bf  the  fish  which  have  occasionally  been  taken 
from  within  them,  there  appears  to  be  hardly  any  limit  to  their 
voracity.  One  caught  in  the  Iris  was  £9und  to  contain  a  bar- 
bel of  six  pounds,  and  a  chub  of  more  than  three:  these  nine 
pounds  of  food  formed  nearly  a  third  of  his  own  proper  bulk, 
which  was  31  1-2  pounds.  The  circumstance  «>f  two  fish  of 
such  dimensions  being  within  the  animal  at  one  time,  is  a 
proof  tliat  the  calls  of  appetite  in  this  tribe  are  of  a  peculiar 
kind;  they  are  most  imperative  but  not  incessant  The  de- 
sire to  fill  the  stomach  is  such  that  no  ofial  is  refused ;  animal 
substances  of  every  kind,  living  and  dead,  are  equally  well 
received,  and  sometimes  other  matter ;  for  the  clay  plummet 
of  the  Angler,  the  clay  and  bran  balls  for  ground-baiting,  when 
he  is  in  one  of  his  gormandizing  moods,  are  not  refused,  of 
which  many  instances  have  occurred ;  and  it  is  at  such  times 
that  he  dashes  at  large  flies  on  the  water,  prompted  to  it  pro- 
bably by  his  habits  of  receiving  there  many  savory  morsels, 
in  the  shape  of  rats,  mice,  and  frogs,  as  well  as  the  young  of 
ducks )  goese,  swans,  nnd  other  aquatic  birds,  which  he  ia 
kuiiwn  tn  pvey  ou  &a  ruadily  as  fish.*' 

They  ure  tiiuiil  lu  uiir  streams,  ponds,  and  lakes,  from  one 
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extremity  of  the  Umou  to  the  other,  and  do  not  materially 
diflfer  from  the  same  specie*  in  other  coontries,  and,  as  the 
Yankee  would  say,  will  live  as  long,  eat  as  much,  and  grow 
as  large,  as  in  any  other  place  on  airth.  The  largest  within 
recollection  was  taken  in  one  of  our  western  lakes,  and 
weighed  46  pounds. 

They  increase  in  size  faster  than  any  other  fish  known. 
Block,  a  German  author,  says,  that  "  in  the  first  year  they 
grow  from  eight  to  ten  inches,  in  the  second  from  twelve  to 
fourteen,  and  in  the  third  from  eighteen  to  twenty.** 

They  are  observed  by  Walton  to  be  *'  a  solitary,  melan- 
choly, and  bold  fish ;  melancholy  because  he  always  swims 
(ir  resU  himself  alone,  and  never  swims  in  shoals  or  with 
company,  as  the  roach  and  dace  and  most  other  fish  do,  and 
bold  because  he  fears  not  a  shadow,  or  to  see  and  be  seen, 
as  the  trout  and  chub,  and  all  other  fish  do.**  Rather  sorry 
company  for  any  kind  of  tish  w^xild  be  tlie  piko^  accijnlitig 
to  Rennie,  who  says  that  a  pike;  placed  iu  a  pand  witb  nn 
abundance  of  fish,  in  one  vear  ilevotirod  all  but  one^  which 
was  a  carp  weighing  mm*  pounds,  attJ  be  Imd  taken  a  p\^& 
out  of  him.  Poor  satisfacitmi  wuuJd  it  be  for  iinj  of  the  fiiiDy 
tribe  to  promenade  down  the  fttream  wiUi  thia  vomciotja  aui- 
mal,  and  to  have  the  peculiar  satjftf^ictioi]  rif  being  devoured  at 
once  without  sauce,  or  pcrhnpA  gmduaUj  consumed  by  a 
piece  out  of  the  back  or  toil  at  Lntervolju  No  unusemetit,  as 
the  song  goes, 

*  Like  the  trout  and  the  Hlntso* 
Bitting  down  playing  a  i9ic«  dace  at,  afr««BblQ.  p1«iiiafit,  MteiabLe 
game  of  backgammoiL* 

No  wonder  they  have  no  t^imip&ay,  cir  m-e  iwit  »ocbbl*? ;  ihej 
should  stay  by  themselvL^tt  tnid  prefer  Ih^  AnglerV  houk,  by 
idl  means,  and  keep  away  (turn  erii  (itMod/^ietf  ihal  they  nuiy 
tcome  smoking,*'  accord in^  Iu  Bin^kcr'*  nilea,  "  iia  ii  viiuid 
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for  the  well  set  appetite  of  man,  instead  of  the  sharpened 
teeth  and  unsatiable  desires  of  one  of  their  own  specieft.** 

They  generally  spawn  in  the  months  of  March  and  April, 
and  sometimes,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  as  early  as 
February.  Their  colors,  when  in  good  water  and  under  fa- 
vorable circumstances,  are  exceedingly  beautiful  Smith  re- 
marks that  "  during  the  height  of  the  season,  their  colon  are 
extremely  brilliant,  being  green,  diversified  with  bright  yel- 
low spots;  at  the  close  of  the  season  the  green  fiides  to  a 
grayish  hue;  and  the  yellow  spots  become  faint  and  in- 
distinct" 

They  are  fond  of  still,  shady  spots,  nnder  and  near  the 
weed  called  pickerel-weed,  and  appear  to  grow  better  and 
larger  in  ponds  and  lakes  than  in  swift  running  streams.  lu 
the  extreme  heat  of  summer,  they  are  often  found  near  the 
surface,  where  they  are  sometimes  taken  with  a  wire  noose, 
attached  to  a  long  pole.  They  are  so  bold  that  they  will  often 
take  a  bait  after  breaking  their  hold  a  few  minutes  previous, 
aud  they  have  beea  Ukeu  in  several  instances  with  a  number 
uf  hooli»  imbtiilcleil  in  I  fie  fli^sh  in  the  inside  of  their  mouths. 

In  winter,  they  retreat  to  the  deep  holes,  and  under  rocky 
prcjjectionii^  stumps  of  irees,  roots,  &c.,  from  which  places 
hy  making  a  hule  m  the  ice,  they  are  readily  taken  by  spear 
big,  or  with  Q  drop-Une  with  a  small  live  fish  for  bait.  At 
tlu»  seasua  of  the  yesir  tlieir  appearance  is  somewhat  changed, 
Iheir  colori  being  leas  brilliant,  and  their  spots  of  a  darker  hue. 

Blaine  remarks :  "The  abstinence  of  the  pike  and  jack  is 
nn  leaa  singular  than  iheir  voracity;  during  the  summei- 
months  their  digestive  futicdons  are  somewhat  torpid,  which 
npp^^arsa  remarkable  peculiarity  in  the  pike  economy,  seeing 
it  iimst  be  in  inverse  mtin  to  the  wants  of  the  fish,  for  they  must 
be  at  this  citne  in  a  »tnte  of  emaciation  from  the  effects  of 
spa^vning ;  and  I  he  cimimBtance  is  fortunate,  for  were  the 
appetite  as  mniil,  few  yf^ung  fiy  could  escape;  but  during 
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the  summer  they  are  listless,  and  affect  the  surface  of  the 
water,  where  in  warm  sunny  weather  they  seem  to  bask  in  a 
sleepy  state  for  hours  together,  and  at  these  times  frequently 
get  ensnared  by  the  wire  halter  of  the  poacher.  It  is  not  a 
little  remarkable,  also,  that  smaller  fish  appear  to  be  aware 
when  this  abstinent  state  of  their  foe  is  on  him ;  for  they  who 
at  other  times  are  evidently  impressed  with  an  instinctive 
dread  at  his  presence,  are  now  seen  swimming  around  him 
with  total  unconcern.  At  these  periods,  no  baits,  however 
tempting,  can  allure  him ;  but  on  the  contrary,  he  retreats 
from  every  thing  of  the  kind.  Windy  weather  is  alone  capa- 
ble of  exciting  the  dormant  powers ;  and  then,  if  a  cool  sharp 
breeze  spring  up,  he  may  sometimes  be  tempted  to  mn ; 
but  even  then  he  will  rather  play  with  the  bait,  and  may  be 
seen  even  sailing  about  with  it  across  his  mouth ;  after  doing 
which  he  commonly  ejects  it  This  inaptitude  to  receive 
food  with  the  usual  keenness,  continues  from  the  time  they 
spawn,  until  the  time  of  their  recovery  from  the  effects  of  it ; 
and  thus  pike  and  jack  fishing  are  not  productive  of  much 
sport  between  March  and  October,  unless  an  occasional 
breeze  should  blow  a  hungry  fit  on  them ;  and  it  is  thus  also 
that  when  they  are  attempted  between  these  periods,  the 
experienced  fisher  often  at  once  commences  his  practice  by 
soap-tackle. 

"  We  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  decreased  voracity  of 
these  fish  during  the  heats  of  summer,  is  in  some  measure 
likewise  influenced  by  the  increase  of  temperature.  This 
animal  thrives  best  in  frigid  climes^  aiiil  the  further  we  pro- 
ceed within  certain  limits,  the  larger  i-^  iiw  gniwtb  ;  thus,  in 
the  Canadian  lakes  he  exists  in  vast  numbers,  and  gro^'^s  to 
the  length  of  four  or  five  feet ;  and  bo  doea  the  Eiame  in  the 
cold  waters  of  Lapland,  also  disappearin^%  ac<^tding^  to  Wal- 
benburg.  in  geographical  distribution  with  th«  Bprnea  fir. 
It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  only  a  slight  approximaticMi 
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to  the  equator  should  unnerve  his  powen,  particularly  duriug 
the  summer  heats." 

In  this  country,  generally  speaking,  except  in  the  more 
southern  parts,  the  habits  of  the  pike,  although  very  similar, 
are  not  quite  so  indolent  as  they  are  in  England.  In  the 
northern  parts  of  the  States  of  New-York  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  more  northern  states,  where  the  climate  is  colder  than 
that  mentioned  by  Blame,  they  are  frequently  taken  in  fine 
condition,  and  with  the  usual  quantity  of  sport,  in  the  months 
of  August  and  September.  Generally  speaking,  the  months 
of  September  and  October  are  found  to  be  the  best  months, 
and  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  afford  the  Angler  as  much 
true  enjoyment  and  diversion,  as  any  other  of  the  numerous 
modes  of  piscatorial  amusement 

The  streams  and  ponds  containing  them  are  abundant,  and 
furnish  inmiense  quantities.'  There  is  perhaps  mure  angling 
for  the  pike  than  for  any  other  of  the  finny  tribe,  insomuch 
that  it  Ib  almost  impossible  to  mention  a  section  of  the  country, 
except  within  some  of  our  more  southern  states,  which  do 
not  furnish  fine  grounds  for  the  pike,  from  the  moderate  size 
contained  in  the  ponds,  to  the  essex  or  muscalinga  of  our 
western  lakes. 

The  most  common  mode  of  taking  them  in  the  ponds  and 
lakes,  is  with  a  stiff  rod  of  ash  or  bamboo,  about  12  feet  long, 
accompanied  with  a  reel  containing  from  50  to  100  yards  of 
strong  flax  or  grass  line,  with  a  small  fish,  or  the  leg  or 
hinder  part  of  a  frog  for  bait  The  hook,  which  should 
be  a  Limerick  or  Kirby  salmon,  firom  No.  0  to  5,  according 
to  the  size  of  your  game,  is  attached  to  strong  gimp  or  wire, 
from  12  to  24  inches  long,  for  spring  and  autumn  fishing,  and 
for  summer  fishing,  if  the  pike  are  shy,  strong  twisted  gut  is 
preferable.  In  stream  fishing,  the  addition  of  a  swivel 
sinker  and  a  cork  or  hollow  float,  will  be  found  necessary. 

Of  the  Rodt  Blaine  remarks :  '*  Mr.  Nobbs,  with  more 
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tnith  than  good  taste,  has  observed,  that  if  jonr  hook  and 
line  be  good,  yon  maj  make  shift  with  an  indifferent  rod; 
and  he  seems  to  ridicule  '  those  precise  craftsmen  who  spend 
their  time  in  admiring  their  instruments;*  for  he  adds,  that 
he  has  'often  put  a  ring  on  his  walking-stick,  and  with  his 
line  thus  mounted,  has  killed  his  pike ;  *  and  no  one  doubts 
him.  We  have  also  heard  a  boy  discourse  sweet  music  on  a 
jew's-harp;  and  yet,  somehow,  jews'-harps  have  not  super 
seded  the  use  of  the  violin,  which  is  passing  strange ! 

**  We  shall  not,  however,  have  much  difficulty  in  persuad 
ing  the  true  Angler  that  an  appropriate  rod  will  not  only  add 
to  the  success  of  his  practice,  but  will  render  that  practice 
more  convenient  and  agreeable  than  otherwise.  It  will  cer- 
tainly be  more  professionally  characteristic.  •  In  the  rod  or 
rods  used  for  jack  fishing,  the  method  to  be  employed,  the 
namre  of  the  water,  and  the  probable  size  of  the  fish,  are  all 
matters  necessary  to  be  taken  into  account.  In  live-bait 
fishing,  and  in  trolling,  a  rod  of  nearly  similar  length  and  di- 
mensions is  required;  but  in  snap-fishing,  one  of  greater 
strength  but  diminished  length  is  generally  employed.  In  a 
very  wide  water,  considerable  length  of  rod  is  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  reaching  the  probable  haunts  of  the  fish,  and 
making  a  cast  over  the  reeds  or  sedges  which  frequently  skirt 
the  banks  and  edges  of  some  waters.  Without  a  rod  of  con- 
siderable length,  the  bait  often  fiills  short.  ariH  not  inily  miM'^ 
its  object,  but  gets  torn  by  felling  within,  ma  tend  of  witbonr 
the  reeds ;  and  an  opening  between  weei!-buiJn,  {»o  likely  a 
situation  for  jack,)  either  in  rivers  or  takes,  ciui  selilom  Ittt 
reached  without  a  length  rod.  A  proper  roil,  however*  fur 
the  intended  sport,  not  only  adds  to  the  ploBHure  of  the  pmc- 
tice,  but  likewise  to  the  success  of  it.  Notwithi»tazid^JLig  aJL 
which,  it  must  be  conceded,  that  in  ptkif  lind  jack  fij^hmg,  it 
ia  more  the  method  of  the  Angler  than  the  merits  of  his  rod^ 
that  is  essentially  requisite  to  his  sport." 
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As  pike  angling  has  become  a  &vorite  practice  with  many 
sportsmen,  both  in  this  country  and  Europe,  the  particular 
directious,  practice,  and  instructions  of  the  best,  will  be  se- 
lected for  the  benefit  of  those  not  initiated*  The  following, 
from  the  last  mentioned  writer,  the  reader  can  adapt  to  his 
peculiar  situation,  compared  with  the  localities  mentioned. 

"  The  rod  or  rods,  for  both  live-bait  fishing  and  trolling 
in  the  rivers  of  the  southern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  maj  be 
made  throughout  of  bamboo ;  but  a  rod  so  made  must  be 
composed  of  the  very  best  possible  materials ;  m  which  case, 
in  good  hands,  it  will  be  fully  equal  to  land  any  pike  that  does 
not  exceed  eight  or  ten  pounds  in  weight  But  where  pike 
may  probably  be  met  with  of  heavier  weight,  the  butt  and 
top  at  least,  should  be  of  some  solid  wood ;  the  former  may 
be  of  willow,*  for  lightness,  and  the  latter  of  any  tough,  con- 
deused  wood,  at  the  discretion  of  a  good  rod  maker,  sur- 
mounted with  one-third  whalebone. 

'^  For  the  lochs  of  Scotland,  the  lakes  and  meres  of  Eng- 
lish counties,  known  to  contain  pike  from  15  to  20  pounds,  or 
more,  in  weight,  the  rod  must  wholly  be  formed  of  solid 
wood.t  But  even  here  we  recommend  that  the  butts  be 
bored,  both  to  lighten,  and  also  to  contain  one  or  two  spare 
tops,  which  it  may  very  well  do  without  weakening  it 
Every  troUing  rod  should  be  fitted  up  with  at  least  one 
spare  top,  but  it  may  with  still  more  propriety  have 
two.     One   should    be    made    shorter    and    stronger    than 


*  The  butts  of  rodi  sold  at  the  fishing-tackle  stores,  are  usually  made 
of  maple,  and  the  tops  of  lance-wood,  which  is  a  good  arrangement  of 
woods,  the  former  being  perfectly  strong  and  solid,  and  the  latter  tough 
and  pliable ;  add  the  bamboo  joints,  as  abore  described,  of  a  proper 
Uper,  and  you  have  a  rod  that  cannot  be  surpassed  for  lightness, 
strength,  and  durability.    See  Article  on  Rods,  page  22. 

t  Well  reasoned  ash,  with  a  maple  butt  and  lance-wood  top,  b  the 
best  description  that  can  be  used,  and  is  suitable  for  lake  fishing. 
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the  other,  to  vary  the  fishiDg  according  to  circamstances, 
and  likewise  to  enable  the  Angler  at  a  distance  from  his 
•tores,  to  have  recourse  to  snap-fishing,  if  he  find  the  jack 
dainty ;  this  purpose  may,  however,  be  still  more  effectually 
answered  by  a  second  top,  made  wholly  of  whalebone, 
and  less  than  half  the  length  of  the  other.  Where  the  ingling 
mania  has  possession  of  a  traveller,  as  it  had  of  ourselves,  it  is 
of  much  importance  that  an  article  should  be  capable  of  be- 
ing converted  into  many  purposes.  By  such  a  rod  as  we 
have  just  described,  he  may  troll  in  every  water  in  the  king- 
dom; nay,  he  may  extend  his  fishings  to  the  enormous  pike 
of  the  Canadian  lakes,  mailed  over  with  rhomboidal  scales, 
and  yet  he  may  not  remrn  without  a  successful  run. 

**  Captain  Williamson  says,  that '  the  spare  top  of  an  ordi- 
nary bottom-rod,  which  is  occasionally  employed  for  jack 
troUingf  should  be  firm,  and  not  too  pliant,  so  that  it  will  beai 
a  weight  of  four  pounds  hung  to  the  hook  without  breaking.' 
Mr.  Salter  on  this  head,  says:  '  I  have  two  tops  to  my  troll 
ing  rod,  which  I  always  carry  with  me,  in  case  of  breaking 
one,  &c. ;  one  is  made  very  flexible  of  wood,  and  a  whale- 
bone top,  about  two  feet  long;  to  this,  for  strength  and  secu- 
rity, I  have  a  ring  in  the  wood  part,  as  well  as  the  large  one 
at  the  whalebone  top;  this  top  I  always  use  when  trolling 
with  the  gorge-bait,  or  when  fishing  with  live  bait ;  the  other 
top  is  made  wholly  of  stout  whalebone,  about  one  foot  long; 
this  I  use  only  when  snap-fishing,  for  which  it  is  well  adapted 
by  its  superior  strepgth  and  stiffness.* 

**  The  length  of  the  rod  for  live-bait  fishing  and  trolling,  may 
vary  from  15  to  17  feet,  ai.  ■: 'jrdiiig  to  ci rc^iiri stances  r  if  lis 
wood  and  workmanship  cim  be  dept'oded  upon,  16  feet  is  in 
no  case  too  much;  and  wliore  extensive  streams  are  fi^^hed 
over,  one  of  16  or  18  feet  \&  coiiveiiicut." 

7%*  Ring$  or  Guide*  for  the  Line,  on  a  trolling  rod, 
should  be  much  larger  thnn  tljnq^  fcrr  salninn  or  troiU,  nnd 
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wider  apart,  fay  from  two  to  three  feet  from  each  other. 
The  solid  rings,  or  patent  guides,  as  they  are  called,  and  the 
patent  tip  or  end,  should  be  preferred. 

The  manner  of  baiting,  where  a  single  hook  is  used,  for 
live  or  dead  bait-fishing,  is  the  same  as  that  before  described 
for  troat 

The  BoUon^Tackle  is  sometimes  fitted  up  with  swivel- 
traces,  which  Blaine  thus  describes:  '*  The  tingle,  is  thos 
made :  to  abont  10  or  12  inches  of  gimp,  add  a  hook-swivel 
at  one  end,  and  a  loop  at  the  other ;  the  hook  of  the  swivel 
will  receive  the  loop  also  of  the  gimp-hook,  and  the  gut  loop 
will  receive  the  reel  line  by  a  draw  bow-knot,  which  it  will 
be  prudent  occasionally  to  examine,  when  the  reel  linensed  is 
one  either  of  hair,  or  silk  and  hair,  as  such  knots  made  in 
them  sometimes  loosen,  but  in  the  plaited  silk  this  never 
happens.  It  wiU  be  necessary  to  add  three  or  four  swan 
shots  to  the  trace,  or  otherwise  a  dip-lead,*  either  of  which 
should  be  fixod  just  above  the  swiveL  Note  here,  that  it  is 
iitiCeasary  to  add  eome  weight  to  all  the  fish-bait  beyond  their 
i>wn^  the  iatendon  of  which  is,  that  the  increased  resistance 
to  the  water>  naode  by  tbia  means,  occasions  an  increase  in  the 
velfjcity  of  tlieir  Bpumitigt  by  way  of  counteraction. 

**  The  Doubh  S^iveUTrcteej  is  made  by  uniting  two  10 
i[]i:?h  lengths  of  gimp  by  a  box-swivel ;  to  one  end  of  this 
irace,  add  another  ewivel  of  the  hook  kind,  loop  the  remain 
log  end,  and  tinish  by  adding  to  the  trace  by  way  of  baUast, 
oither  »wfui-filii>t  or  n  dipluad.  Note,  that  in  the  i^pplication 
uf  tiLeutt}  UiactiB,  it  tuny  bo  sometimes  more  convenient,  in 
B^teiid  of  autking  a  Wip  (br  receiving  the  hook-loop,  to  whip 
the  hoitk  at  once  to  the  trace,  and  this  may  be  more  partica- 

*  A  iitikf^f,  witK  4«if«U  ■tCached  to  each  end,  dispensing  irith  the 
Awiv«|  iliiMcriljeil,  ii  j^ivyrrall^  preferred  by  American  Anglers  ;  and  also 
in  the  liciiiltlc  cnii'ttUti-o^fi,  <in«  of  the  swirels  is  often  omitted,  and  a 
ttiVfi  at  Ilk  fir  iin^il  iBftAtd, 
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larlj  proper  when  the  water  is  shallow.  On  this .  sabject, 
Salter  says :  *  In  the  summer  months,  when  the  water  gets 
low  and  bright,  from  a  continuance  of  dry  weather,  I  have 
found,  when  I  used  traces  made  of  the  choicest  twisted  gut, 
instead  of  gimp,  and  hooks  also  tied  to  twisted  gut,  that  I 
have  killed  more  jack  and  pike,  either  when  trolling  with  the 
gorge,  or  live-bait  fishing,  than  I  could  if  I  osed  gimp.  This, 
yon  are  to  observe,  is  only  during  the  sunomer,  when  jack 
and  pike  are  not  much  on  the  feed,  and  the  water  is  very 
bright — they  seem  shy  of  coarse  tackle;  but  not  so  in  winter 
and  spring,  for  they  are  then  well  on  the  feed  and  the  water 
is  generally  somewhat  discolored,  at  which  time  and  seasons 
I  believe  jack  and  pike  would  take  a  baited  hook  if  it  was 
tied  to  a  clothes'  line  or  rope." 

Another  mode  of  taking  the  pike  is  by  baiting  with  a 
small  fish  on  the  gorge-hook,  which  Hofland  says  is  "  either  a 
double  or  single  hook,  fixed  on  a  twisted  brass  wire,  and  loaded 
on  the  shank  with  lead,  to  which  is  attached  a  piece  of  gimp, 
eight  or  ten  inches  long,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  small  loop. 
To  bait  this  hook  you  must  have  a  brass  needle,  about  seven 
inches  long;  put  the  loop  of  the  gimp  in  the  eye  or  small 
curve  of  the  needle ;  then  put  the  point  of  the  needle  in  at 
the  mouth  of  the  fish,  and  bring  it  out  at  his  tail ;  bring  the 
gimp  and  wire  along  with  it,  the  lead  being  fixed  in  the  belly 
of  the  bait  fish,  and  the  hook  or  hooks  lying  close  to  the  out- 
side of  the  mouth;  then  turn  the  points  of  the  hooks  towards 
his  eyes,  if  a  double  hook,  but  if  a  single  one,  directly  in  a 
line  with  his  belly ;  next  tie  the  fish's  tidl  to  the  arming  wire 
very  neatly  with  a  strong  thread.  To  the  line  on  your  reel 
yoa  must  attach  a  gimp  trace  24  inches  long,  having  a  swivel 
at  each  end,  and  one  in  the  middle.  Tht$  fiprittg-ftwivel  at 
the  end  of  your  line,  is  to  be  hooked  on  the  loop  of  your 
baited  trace,  and  you  are  ready  for  spc^rt. 

"  When  you  are  thus  prepared,  drop  m  your  bait  lightlv 
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before  jou,  then  cast  it  ou  each  side,  and  let  the  third  throw 
be  across  the  river,  or  as  far  as  yon  can  reach ;  still  letting 
tne  bait  fall  lightly  on  the  water.  In  each  cast  let  your  bait 
fell  nearly  to  the  bottom;  then  draw  it  up  gently  towaxxls 
you,  and  again  let  it  sink  and  rise  till  you  draw  it  oat  of  the 
water  for  another  cast. 

"  The  farther  you  throw  your  bait  if  the  water  be  broad, 
(provided  always  that  it  fall  lightly,)  the  greater  your  chance 
of  success,  so  that  you  are  not  interrupted  by  weeds,  roots  of 
trees,  &c. ;  and  if  the  water  should  be  very  weedy,  you  will 
be  compelled  to  drop  your  bait  into  deep  clear  openings. 

"  When  you  feel  a  run,  let  your  line  be  perfectly  free,  and 
allow  the  fish  to  make  for  his  haunt  without  check ;  and 
when  he  stops,  give  out  a  little  slack  line ;  by  your  watch 
give  him  ten  minutes  to  pouch  the  bait  before  you  strike, 
which  you  may  then  do,  by  first  gently  drawing  in  your  slack 
line,  and  then  striking  gently;  but  should  your  fish  move 
soon  after  he  has  been  to  his  haunt,  give  him  line,  and  he  will 
Atop  agajn;  but,  after  this,  if  he  move  a  second  time  before 
t!tje  ten  minutes  ore  expired,  strike,  and  you  will  most  likely 
secure  hint ;  bur  if  he  hiis  only  been  playing  with  the  bait,  you 
will  have  lust  Kim.  Wheu  I  have  been  so  served  once  or 
t^icti,  I  generally  re§(irt  lo  my  snap-tackle. 

^'  If  you  have  fidirly  htu>ked  your  fish,  he  cannot  easOy 
breek  away ;  and  as  your  tackle  is  strong,  unless  he  is  very 
Urge^  yon  tieed  tiut  give  out  much  line,  but  hold  him  &st  and 
clear  of  the  wceda,  g^^^D  ^^  ^^^  ^  short  struggle  for  his 
life.  The  gaJf  h  better  thau  a.  net  for  landing  a  large  pike,  for 
he  is  ilarLgerous  Uj  huiidli;,  and  his  bite  is  much  to  be  dreaded. 

*'  When  ytm  are  without  either  gaff*  or  landing-net,  seize 
the  fisli  by  putting  ytmr  finger  and  thumb  into  his  eyes." 

The  pike  b  At>motimeii  rUigled  for  with  worms,  when  the 
wBter  is  clear,  and  ilie  game  runs  small.     Blaine  says: 

"  ^Vfirm-finhliig  f^»r  jnrk  i«  a  species  of  live-bait  angling. 
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that  we  and  others  have  sometimes  practised  with  success, 
particularly  where  small  jack  are  numerous,  in  ditches  and 
dykes,  in  marshes,  &c.  In  our  worm-fishing  for  jack,  we 
have  found  the  brandling  the  most  successful  of  all  the  varie- 
ties,  and  our  practice  has  usually  been  to  employ  two  at  a 
time  on  a  No.  3  or  4  hook ;  we  howeve.*  did  not  use  the 
common  wire  hook,  but  the  barbed  or  stronger  kind,  by 
which  means  the  strength  was  increased,  though  the  appear- 
ance was  not  rendered  more  formidable.  And  note,  that  this 
kind  of  hook  may  be  prudently  used  in  all  the  various  me- 
thods to  be  detailed,  when  single  hooks  of  small  size  are  re 
quired.  Use  a  float  correspondent  to  the  nature  of  the  water ; 
and  if  that  be  moderately  deep  and  at  all  ruffled,  let  the  float 
be  a  small  sized  cork  one ;  but  when  the  sur&ce  is  not  dis- 
turbed, use  a  porcupine's  quill,  for  the  finer  the  tackle,  the 
greater  thj  chance  of  success.  Retire  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  banks,  and  strike  tolerably  quick,  at  least  afler  the  second 
tug  is  felt,  by  which  time  the  jsck  has  ti  anally  got  the?  ^ 
within  the  throat." 

Live-Bait  and  Snap- Angling.  TLe»o  arc  favorite  moden 
of  sport  with  many  Anglem,  but  obji^tited  to  by  othi^ri  on  i 
count  of  the  spice  of  inhumanity  with  which  the  pnicdi^e  Is  due- 
tared,  by  attaching  the  live  bait  to  the  hfjokt  in  liniicipatjou  of 
a  bite  finom  the  all-devourui°^  jiR^k.  It  h  usually  practiA^td  jr^ 
the  summer  months,  when  the  water  m  low  and  cleHr^  and  the 
game  requires  particular  attefitiou.  The  following  metht^d^^ 
of  baiting,  from  Blaine,  are  liullicieutly  compaasiotiHtt?  tur  the 
most  fastidious  member  i^f  ilio  Humane  or  Peace  StK^iticie»« 

**  One  of  the  most  simple  and  lesjBt  painful,  is  to  pa«s  the 
book  tuder  the  back  fin,  juAt  even  nith  the  roots  of  its  myt, 
including  a  small  portion  of  \u  j^kiu  only,  by  which  iiieanej  thtt 
fish  will  not  be  materially  injured,  and  will  contiuue  to  awim 
strong,  and  show  itself.  In  this  method  it  has  be«n  found  that 
the  sti-uggles  of  the  fish,  or  even  the  violence  of  tlio  striking 
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of  a  jack,  has  often  forced  the  bait  from  the  book;  to  prevent 
which,  a  thread  hai  been  carried  round  the  point  of  the  hook 
on  one  «de,  and  being  passed  under  the  belly,  has  been  fas- 
tened to  the  shank  of  the  other  side;  but  this  deforms  the 
fish,  and  injures  its  vitality,  it  is  therefore  not  an  eligible 
practice:  its  object  may  be  obtained  in  a  more  effectoal 
manner,  thus :  instead  of  one,  make  use  of  two  strong  but 
small  hooks.  No.  3,  4  or  5,  according  to  the  size  of  tLe  bait ; 
hang  each  of  these  to  a  small  piece  of  strong  gut,  of  three 
inches  in  length,  and  loop  each  end.  Introduce  each  of  these 
hooks  a  very  little  removed  from  each  other,  under  the  dor- 
sal fiu,  one  on  one  side,  and  the  other  on  the  other  side;  this 
dune,  if  they  are  critically  placed,  these  two  loops  will  meet 
so  exactly  as  to  be  received  into  the  loop  of  the  trace-lines, 
without  dragging  one  side  more  than  the  other.  This  me- 
thod, we  can  venture  to  promise,  will  present  the  escape  of 
the  bait,  and  is,  as  we  believe,  much  more  effective  in  taking 
the  prey  also. 

"  The  Snap-Bait  variety  is  seldom  chosen  in  pike-fishing 
by  preference,  but  is  rather  forced  on  the  fisher,  in  the  spring 
and  summer  months,'  when  the  pike  and  jack  are  not  much 
on  the  alert  in  taking  baits.  On  the  contrary,  if  one  of  them 
does  seize  a  bait  at  these  times,  he  is  apt  to  pouch  or  gorge 
it,  but  after  roving  about  with  it  in  his  mouth  for  some 
time,  he  ejects,  or  blowi  it  out,  as  Anglers  term  it.  Snap- 
fishing,  we  may  add,  intermixes  itself  with  live-bait  fishuig, 
and  with  trolling  also ;  or  rather,  on  some  occasions  we  add 
a  snap  mode  of  striking  the  pike  to  the  other  methods ;  we 
have  therefore  a  live-snap  and  a  dead-snap,  and  now  and  then 
snap-hooks  are  likewise  added  to  a  gorge-hook  in  trolling,  and 
that  with  perfect  success.  In  all  cases,  therefore,  if  the  bait- 
books  are  such  as  can  be  depended  on,  and  the  rod  be  suffi- 
ciently strong,  the  methods  already  described,  and  such  as 
are  to  follow,  may  be  mode  snap-fishing,  by  simply  striking 
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the  fiiih  at  once,  iDBtead  of  allowing  him  to  take  the  bait  away 
to  hiB  hold ;  the  principal,  and  indeed  the  only  difference  be 
ing,  that  when  we  go  oat  with  the  intent  of  snap-angling,  out 
hooks  are  large,  and  ought  to  be  strong  also,  and  our  rod  is 
strong  and  short 

*'  DireetioHM  for  making  a  Live  Snap-Bait,  Take  two 
strong  hooks,  of  size  No.  3  or  4,  according  to  the  strength  ot 
their  make,  as  well  as  the  size  of  the  bait :  tie  each  to  about 
an  inch  and  a  quarter  of  fine  twisted  wire,  and  again  tie  these 
two  wires  together,  including  in  the  tie  a  hook*  No.  8  or  9, 
and  also  eight  or  ten  inches  of  gimp,  which  loop  at  the  other 
end :  but  in  the  tying,  place  the  large  hooks,  contrariwise,  so 
that  one  may  point  towards  &e  head,  and  the  other  towards 
the  tail  of  the  bait-fish,  which  will  greatly  increase  the  chance 
of  success  when  using  it  To  apply  this,  enter  the  small 
hook  under  the  back  fin,  and  allow  one  of  the  two  large 
hooks  to  apply  itself  close  to  one  side  of  the  bait,  and  the 
other  to  be  similarly  placed  on  the  other,  but  with  the  direc- 
tion of  their  pomts  reversed.  We  have  often,  even  when  the 
spring-snap  has  been  in  our  book,  made  use  of  this  more  sim- 
ple plan  in  preference,  particularly  where  our  only  baits  were 
gudgeons.  A  good  sized  roach  or  dace  can  conceal  the  snap, 
but  it  is  hardly  applicable  in  any  way  to  a  small  fish. 

'*  Dead-Bail  Spring-Snap.  This  machine  can  be  applied 
either  to  the  de>id  or  living  bait;  it  i^.  lifiwcv^t^r,  wv  Uiiiik, 
more  applicable  to  the  former,  as  it  requires  a  aulticii^ut  liuU 
oil  the  bait  to  ofier  a  resistance  equal  U>  ihu  if|triu^iiig  snap,  ttt 
the  benefit  is  lost:  such  a  hold  is  injui-iouA  to  the  live  ImU, 
and  soon  destroys  it.  No  bait  answers  ju  wdU  tur  the  placing 
of  the  spring-snap,  as  either  a  roechf  breom.i  or  pen^h,  tm 

*  ThoM  hoolu  should  be  tied  near  the  tPjPt  ii^  n  ■Jlllll4^  (HJtitiou  lo 
(hat  on  the  iprmg  snap-hook,  described  on  plutc  ot  Uqptii^ 

t  Any  of  the  small  Ash  that  inhabit  the  strtujD  with  ihr  pike,  will  Sb 
■wer  the  purpose,  and  be  equally  ecceptabJe, 
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■ccoont  of  the  breadth  of  their  figures ;  but  to  either  of  these, 
and  to  the  roach  particularly,  it  can  be  readily  and  conve 
niently  attached.  Choose  a  fresh  dead  roach,  of  from  three 
tn  five  ounces ;  insert  the  small  hook  of  the  spring  as  above 
directed  for  the  common  snap,  but  a  little  deeper,  so  as  to  take 
a  firmer  and  deeper  hold,  than  when  applied  to  the  living 
one.  If  the  apparatus,  from  its  size,  must  project  beyond  the 
Hue  of  the  fish  form,  let  it  be  above ;  but  by  no  means  allow 
the  bend  of  the  hooks  to  appear  under  the  ventral  surfiice. 
The  figures  Nos.  4  and  5  on  Plate  No.  2,  exhibiting  the  snap 
sprung  and  unsprung,  furnish  a  sufl5cient  exemplification  of 
its  mode  of  action;  in  seizing  of  the  bait,  the  pike  or  jack 
draw  the  hooks  out  of  the  detaining  frame,  and  in  conse> 
quence  they  immediately  expand  and  fix  themselves  into  the 
jaws  of  the  fish  which  has  seized  it. 

"  Of  the  Hooka  in  Snap-Fishing.  We  must  again  say,  it 
is  of  great  consequence  that  those  to  strike  the  pike  be  so 
placed  as  to  easily  clear  themselves ;  if,  therefore,  it  is  ex- 
pected of  these  hooks  that  they  shall  support  and  play  the 
fish,  and  yet  be  ready  at  a  moment  to  disengage  themselves 
from  this  attachment  then  too  much  is  expected  of  them; 
ncni  wii"Lx  ufv  Mij^^iii  u'  LM-  /rfit  to  strike  at  once  into  the 
mmilh  of  tli«  pike  J  they  are  apt  to  be  buried  deep  in  the  body 
ftf  th«  baiL  It  i^njfl  piifpot^ely  to  relieve  this  strain  on  the 
bnit  thnt  we  Killed  to  the  traces  a  small  hook,  which  then 
Vft  the  kr*e  h*.ioka  at  liberty  to  disengage  themselves:  for 
tm  ilie  Amnll  hooks  the  slni8»  nf  the  action  of  playing  the  fish, 
was  then  altngctlier  placail.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  the 
flrLftfi-bsiiu  in  |g:v.«Dt^ra1  #boitld  be  formed,  and  where  they  have 
not  same  NTistfiining  bociks,  iadependent  of  the  snap-hooks, 
then  they  ought  never  W  piuiB  through  the  centre  of  the  body 
of  the  bait-fiifh,  t>iit  i^uperBcJaUy  under  the  skin  only,  so  that 
wlipn  ihp  piky  strikes,  the  §kin  of  the  bait  may  readily  tear 
away  by  the  nniti^d  k\meA  of  the  stroke  of  the  Angler  and  his 
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prey,  the  consequeuce  of  which  is,  that  the  hook  ut*  huuks 
immediately  disengage  themselves  from  the  bait,  and  peuA- 
trating  the  mouth  of  the  pike  they  retain  him. 

The  Baii  being  properly  Jixedf  cast  it  lighdy  into  the 
water,  with  the  line  drawn  out  to  two-thirds  the  length  of  the 
rod,  observing  to  make  the  first  cast  in  ahore,  but  be  as 
much  concealed  AS  possible  from  view.  If  success  does  not 
follow  this,  extend  the  throw  further  into  the  water,  and  to 
do  that  with  effect,  give  the  impulsive  swing  of  the  bait  with 
the  same  length  of  line  as  before,  but  have  in  addition  a  yard 
or  two  of  loose  line  in  the  left  hand,  which  as  the  bait  flies 
forward,  loosen  quickly  from  the  hand,  and  as  it  arrives  at  its 
destination,  drop  the  point  of  the  rod,  which  will  ease  the 
bait  into  the  water  without  injury  to  itself,  or  alarm  to  the 
pike.  The  attempts  of  the  live  bait  to  make  for  the  weeds 
or  the  shore,  must  be  counteracted  by  drawing  it  back  or 
giving  it  a  new  direction,  and  as  it  flags  in  liveliness,  atimulate 
it  by  shaking  the  rod  a  little,  which  often  aHmulaiea  the  jack 
also  to  strike  the  bait.  In  drawing  up  the  bait  to  remove  it 
to  a  new  situation,  observe  to  do  it  gently,  and  at  the  same 
time  watch  the  water,  fur  it  ia  mtl  ui  nil  uucommou  fE>r  u  jack 
to  follow  on  its  attemptf^d  rf^mnvjj.  If  uiy  \hmg  of  rliis  kind 
is  perceived,  by  no  nieEiua  remove  the  buit.  but  lower  it  agitia 
into  the  water,  and  Ui'giu  tuoving  it  quickly  at  &  fvw  iiicLes 
below  the  surface,  h;ick  wards  no  it  forwurdA.  Id  all  caicfs, 
keep  the  float  in  sight,  bin  uvmd  showing  yotirvplf  if  po^^ible, 
particularly  in  the  auiamcr  mnzithaL,  imd  when  tho'  went  her 
and  water  are  both  bi  igtit.  At  aticb  a  time,  to  imiresi&G  vitur 
small  chance  of  sport,  try  to  gel  the  buu  before  Vfrn^  mul  ihu 
wind  behind;  the  lijrnier  you  mifrht  well  Jiapenae  wtiIi  a! to- 
gether, the  other  wUl  pr<*vB  your  beatt  frieiid;  but  it'tliwri*  lie 
sun,  you  must  at  lenst  Xnk^  cmtq  tlmt  it  dn  QOi  reReet  c?) titer 
your  own  shadow  (tr  rhol  n(  your  nid  rm  the  water.  lu  the 
months  of  Februan  ,  (k't-ilitr  and  Nfivenil»eri,  Xlna  may  be  of 
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little  consequence,  but  it  is  otherwise  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer months. 

"  Be  careful  not  to  miitake  the  motions  of  the  bait  for  those 
which  are  made  by  the  pike  or  jack  when  seizing  it  With 
the  experienced  Angler  there  is  no  danger  in  this,  but  one  less 
initiated  might  be  apt  to  fall  into  the  error,  paiticularly  as  the 
mere  sight  of  the  jack  will  sometimes  mak«  the  bait  throw 
himself  out  of  water  to  avoid  his  dreaded  foe.  The  proficient 
at  such  a  time  will  do  nothing  more  than  gently  move  his 
bait  as  though  it  were  going  to  leave  the  spot,  which  alone 
will  sometimes  occasion  the  jack  to  seize  it  at  once.  The 
seizure  of  the  bait  by  the  pike  is  marked  by  the  float,  which 
is  not  thrown  up,  but  on  the  contrary  is  drawn  violently 
down,  and  the  water  is  likewise  observed  to  undulate,  unless 
the  bait  be  seized  at  a  considerable  depth.  Be  prepared  for 
this  with  a  free  line  as  regards  the  reel ;  it  is  also  a  good 
plan  to  have  in  the  left  hand  a  yard  or  two  of  loose  line  to 
give  out  as  the  pike  runs,  which  is  infinitely  preferable  to  al- 
lowing it  to  be  pulled  by  the  fish  himself  from  the  reel; 
which  alone,  with  a  pike  not  well  on  the  feed,  will  cause  him 
to  reject  it.  Whatever  line,  therefore,  is  required  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  fidh  to  his  hold  or  haunt,  veer  it  out  by  the  hand, 
and  such  hold  is  seldom  far  ofi*,  and  he  will  when  there,  stop 
to  gorge  the  bait. 

*'  In  striking^  let  not  impeMenee  tempt  you :  wait  until 
you  are  certain  that  the  pike  has  actually  gorged  the  bait; 
'  otherwise  your  slight  hold  on  your  bait  and  prey  will  tear 
away,  and  you  will  lose  both  at  the  same  effort.  The  pouch- 
ing time  is  by  no  means  definite,  but  is  regulated  by  circum- 
stances :  thus,  having  satisfied  yourself  by  the  previous  still 
ness  of  the  pike  or  jack,  tliat  he  is  gorging,  and  by  his  agam 
moving  out  from  his  retrfeat  (which  signal  you  must  look  for) 
that  he  has  actually  done  so,  give  your  line  a  smart  hand 
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Stroke,  which  will  fix  the  barbs  into  the  maw  beyond  the 
power  of  ejection." 

Trolling  for  Pike,  This  method,  the  last  given,  is  per- 
haps the  best  of  the  series  of  the  different  contrivances  for 
taking  this  species  of  game.  It  is  generally  practised  in  two 
ways,  by  roving  or  drawing  the  line  from  the  shore,  or  by 
trolling  the  line  gently  from  a  small  sail-boat  or  skiff,  with  an 
attendant,  to  be  guided  by  your  directions.  With  a  stiff  rod, 
reel,  and  other  tackle,  without  a  float,  as  before  described, 
the  latter  method,  with  a  good  ground  and  large  game,  is  de- 
cidedly at  the  top  of  pike-angling.  Whether  on  shore  or  in  a 
boat,  the  manner  of  proceeding  should  be  the  same. 

Of  Bank-Trolling t  Blaine,  the  best  authority,  has  the  fol- 
lowing: '*  The  method  oi  holding  the  rod  differs  in  the  prac- 
tice of  different  Anglers,  some  grasp  it  firmly  in  the  right 
hand,  and  depend  on  the  strength  of  their  arm  for  delivering 
the  bait  out  to  its  extent ;  Lml  wu  apprehuijJ  iLi^L  liiul4i  the 
better  method  is  that  of  re^idrt^  the  butt  tt^guinHt  tb^  hip^  tliigh^ 
or  stomach,  or  wherever  couvenieLit  sup|K>i-t  cmi  be  obtuiiieij, 
(we  always  use  our  hip  for  ihe  purptwe,)  by  which  much  ex^ 
ertiou  is  saved,  the  bait  ctuj  be  caitt  much  wjder^  aijj  when 
the  Angler  is  accustomed  to  tiit;  hubit,  he  may,  by  tliia  irjtjaiiB, 
direct  it  within  a  few  inches  of  the  spot  he  lutns  nl.  The  rod 
placed,  and  the  bait  swin^'iijg  on  suih  a  length  uf  Uue  aa  cau 
be  managed,  retain  withiu  the  \^h  hutid  u  yard  of  it  luuse^ 
which  as  the  bait  is  cast  gradually  run  oB*  the  htuidl,  dirt^ctltig 
it  rather  slantingly;  by  ^nc\\  m^mi^  it  wtU  ttborjt  dtugoriutly 
forward,  with  a  natural  appearrmce  mipelltd  by  iho  wpi[<hl  of 
the  lead.*  When  delivered,  be^i  to  move  it  nfter  the  man- 
ner of  the  motion,  about  trMd-wt^ter^  dbaervirig  nlwiiyi  to  avoid 
removing  it  quickly  frem  the  water  W  tiuoibur  ihnms  for 


*  Thi*  i«  wher«  the  leaded  forfv-bouk  it  u»ed.  lUv  iit^iMiuJ  t^T  b^iiinf 
moat  adopted  in  trolling. 
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both  pike  aiid  jack  ofteu  follow  the  bait,  and  seize  it  at  tno 
momeot  it  rises  towards  the  surface,  fearful  it  is  going  to 
throw  itself  out  of  the  water  !o  avoid  the  pursuit. 

**  When  you  have  a  rwif  or  in  other  words,  when  a  pike 
or  jack  has  seized  your  bait,  lower  the  point  of  the  rod  to- 
wards the  water,  and  at  the  same  time  draw  the  line  gradu- 
ally from  the  reel  with  the  left  baud,  so  that  nothing  may 
impede  or  check  the  progress  of  the  fish  in  carrying  the  bait 
to  its  hold  in  order  to  pouch  it;  do  not  strike  until  he  has  had 
possession  of  the  bait  about  seven  minutes,  or  till  the  line 
shakes  or  moves  in  the  water,  then  vnnd  up  the  slack  line, 
and  turn  the  rod,  so  that  the  reel  may  be  uppermost  instead 
of  underneath,  then  strike,  but  not  with  violence." 

Taylor  offers  an  excellent  practical  remark  on  striking, 
when  he  says:  "  The  pike  will  as  soon  as  he  has  seized  a 
bait,  run  to  his  hold  to  pouch  or  swallow  it ;  allow  him  tliere- 
fore  five  minutes  to  do  so,  (unless  the  line  slackens  before  that 
time,  which  is  a  signal  that  he  has  already  done  it,)  and  then 
Ftrike.  But  if  after  he  1i<u«t  ran  off  with  the  bait,  he  makes 
scatxely  nny  ^iny  wiiii  it  nt  his  hold,  but  goes  off  with  it  again, 
you  should  not  Blrike  till  tdler  he  has  rested  a  second  time 
allowing  lipm  slili  aliout  Five  minutes;  but  if  he  should  run 
nif  a  ihird  time  before  the  five  minutes  are  expired,  draw  a 
tight  line,  luid  sirike  him  instantly." 

Captaui  WilUrim»i>ri  observes,  that  "  when  you  see  a  great 
number  i>f  very  smELll  bubbles  rising  from  the  spot  where  you 
kjiow,  by  the  direction  of  your  line,  the  jack  is  lying,  you 
AiioiiliI  forbeitr  from  Htrikiug,  it  being  a  certain  sign  that  he 
bas  uot  ptmcheJ  your  bait/'* 

"  7%e  pike  heittf^  struck"  the  first  directions  continue, 

*  Tliere  li  much  diffcrciicp  of  opinion  about  the  time  to  be  given  for 
jKKicttiiiif  iho  buJL,  iDdifi  ^winp  iu  lome  coses  fifteen  or  twenty  minute*, 
mil  oti€  writer  rccDmiuD^Kb  ttiiriy  minutes!  The  most  experienced,  in 
pHTtieuljir  ioiiaiieeis  give  t«t},  uLid  even  fifteen  minutes;  but  thirty,  or 
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'*  if  it  should  be  a  large  fish,  and  the  place  open,  give  more 
line,  and  do  not  pull  hard  at  any  time,  unless  your  tackle 
should  be  in  danger  of  entangling  among  weeds  or  bushes, 
and  when  this  is  the  case,  the  utmost  caution  is  necessary 
lest  the  rod,  line,  hook,  or  hold,  should  break.  When  com- 
pletely exhausted,  and  brought  to  the  side,  take  it  up  with  a 
net,  or  fix  a  landing-hook  in  it,  either  through  the  upper  lip  or 
under  jaw ;  or,  if  in  want  of  either  of  these,  put  your  thumb 
and  finger  into  its  eyes,  which  Is  the  most  safe  hold  with  the 
hand." 

It  is  also  most  judiciously  remarked  by  Mr.  Salter: 
**  When  you  have  hooked  a  jack  or  pike,  and  played  him  till 
he  is  quite  exhausted,  and  you  are  drawing  him  ashore,  make 
it  n  rule  to  float  him  on  his  side,  and  keep  the  head  a  little 
raised  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  that  the  nose  or  gills 
may  not  hang  to  or  catch  hold  of  weeds,  &c.f  while  you  are 
thus  engaged  bringing  your  prize  to  the  shore ;  for  some- 
times you  cannot  avoid  drawing  it  over  or  among  the  weeds; 
and  I  have  seen  a  pike  touch  and  get  entangled  in  this  way, 
and  before  it  could  be  disentangled,  it  recovered  from  its  ex- 
haustion or  stupor,  and  occasioned  much  trouble  and  hazard 
before  it  could  again  be  subdued. 

*'  When  a  pike  hat  been  brought  to  landj  the  inexperi- 
enced should  be  warned  to  be  careful  of  his  jaws,  and  to  ob- 
serve that  after  he  appears  wholly  exhausted,  he  can  yet  bite 
severely.  He  can  also,  if  he  be  not  immediately  stunned, 
make  his  way  again  to  the  water  most  artfully,  by  re3)eated 
jumps,  of  which  we  witnessed  a  most  Itklkroiis  insmiae. 
The  pike  being  stunned,  it  becomes  ti';ce6Bary  to  r<?cover  ihe 
gorge-hook  from  the  maw.  To  do  th]s,  turn  him  on  his  EJile. 
and  set  the  hollow  of  your  foot  behiiul  hia  g^ilU ;  then  with 
your  spud  wrench  open  his  mouth,  n-nd  introJuctj  your  di^ 

even  twenty  minutes,  would  tire  the  patieac^  of  the 
ftillowcn  of  Isaac  Walton. 
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gorger.  If  the  hooks  are  in  the  maw,  as  they  usually  are 
imder  the  gorging  system,  open  the  fish's  stomach  about  the 
middle,  and  you  will  be  opposite  to  or  rather  under  the 
points,  so  that  your  gimp  will  be  safe.  Cut  away  the  parts 
that  are  hooked,  and  unslipping  the  knot  that  holds  the  gimp 
to  the  i«el  line,  draw  your  bait,  hooks,  and  gimp,  all  through 
the  aperture  made  in  the  stomach.  This  will  disfigure  the 
fish  less  than  cutting  down  the  jaws,  until  the  hook  can  be 
got  out  through  the  mouth.  It  is  a  good  plan  in  trolling  to 
be  provided  with  two  or  three  sticks  of  various  lengths ;  one 
of  these  will  assist  to  prop  open  a  jack*s  mouth,  while  the 
Angler  is  attempting  the  extraction  of  the  hook,  but  by  no 
means  trust  your  fingers  in  his  mouth  unless  he  be  gagged.'* 

In  addition  to  the  common  pike,  jack,  or  pickerel,  the  fol- 
lowing notice  of  different  species,  by  Flint,  in  his  History  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  may  be  interesting  to  the  reader. 

"  Pike  Ettez,  We  have  noted  many  species  of  pike  in 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  and  their  waters.  They  are  called 
pike,  pickerel,  and  jack-fish,  and  perfectly  resemble  the 
fish  of  the  same  name  in  the  Atlantic  waters.  The  Indians  of 
the  Wabash  and  Illinois  call  them  piceanau.  They  are  of  aU 
sizes,  fix>m  a  half  to  twenty  pounds. 

"  Eitex  Vittatut^  jack-fish,  white  pickerel.  Length 
sometimes  five  feet." 

The  latter  appears  to  be  a  distinct  species.  They  are  very 
good  for  the  table,  and  further  as  to  his  angling  (|ualities  we 
are  not  informed. 

Having  given  the  pike  a  long  run  through  many  pages 
and  over  what  may  appear  to  the  uninitiated  the  rocki  and 
ioeed$  of  instruction,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  notvnthstanding,  that 
the  subject  is  sufficiendy  clear  to  introduce  him  to  the  pot, 
which  shall  be  done  through  Mr.  Nobbs,  an  English  author, 
quoted  by  Hofland. 

*'  How  to  Cook  the  Pike.     Take  your  pike  and  open  him ; 
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rub  hrm  within  with  salt  and  claret  wine ;  save  the  raelt,  and 
a  little  of  the  bloody  fat ;  cut  him  in  two  or  three  pieces,  and 
pnt  him  m  when  the  water  boils;  put  in  with  him  sweet 
marjoram,  savory,  thyme  or  fennel,  with  a  good  handful  of 
salt ;  let  them  bo".l  nearly  half  an  hour.  For  the  sauce,  take 
sweet  butter,  anchovies,  horse-radish,  claret  wine,  of  each  a 
good  quantity;  a  little  of  the  blood,  shalet,  or  garlic,  and  some 
lemon  sliced;  beat  them  well  together,  and  serve  him  up." 
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This,  like  the  last  described,  is  a  bold  and  voraciooa  fish,  and 
with  the  pickerel  and  troat,  has  his  place  in  the  nnmeroos 
ponds  and  lakes  thronghout  our  conntry.  There  are  manj 
varieties,  the  most  common  of  which  may  be  described  nnder 
the  general  heads  of  Common,  Yellow,  White,  and  Black 
Perch. 

The  Common  Perch — (Perca  Fluviatillis — Smith.)  "  A 
beaatifii]  fish  this,  having  an  olive  brown  tinge,  mingled  with 
a  golden  hue,  together  with  dark  bands  transversely  conning 
the  sides.  The  first  dorsal  fin  is  somewhat  larger  than  the 
second,  and  marked  posteriorly  by  a  particalar  dark  spot. 
All  the  fins  are  tinged  with  a  lively  red,  when  first  brought 
oat  of  the  water ;  the  same  color  is  also  observed  on  the  under 
edge  of  the  gill  membrane." 

The  Yellow  Perch — (Bodianus  Flavescens— Mitchill.  j  "A 
beautiful  fresh' water  fish  of  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  and  three 
inches  in  depth.  Head  rather  small,  and  tapering  towards 
the  snout.     Both  jaws  roughened  with  very   small   teeth. 
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Ejes  large  and  yellowish.  Body  deep  and  thick,  bat  becom- 
ing Blender  towards  the  tail.  Scales  rather  rough  and  hard. 
Lateral  line  ahnost  straight.  Tail  rather  concave.  First  ven- 
tral ray  spinous;  as  are  also  the  two  first  and  anal  rays,  all 
the  rays  of  the  foremost  dorsal  fin,  and  the  first  of  the  second 
dorsal.  Colors,  brown  or  olive  on  the  back,  turning  yellow 
on  the  sides,  and  white  on  the  belly.  Faint  brown  zones,  to 
tiie  ntmiber  of  four,  or  more,  diversifying  the  sides  from  the 
back  to  belly.  Dorsal  and  pectoral  fins  brown.  Ventral  and 
anal  scarlet 

"  In  the  year  1790, 1  transported  about  two  dozen  of  these 
yellow  perch  fixmi  Bockankama  Pond,  in  Sufiblk  County,  to 
Success  Pond,  in  Queens.  The  distance  is  about  40  miles. 
Since  that  time  there  have  been  as  many  of  them  as  could 
subsist.  My  assistant  in  the  undertaking,  was  my  uncle  Uriah 
Mitchill,  Esq.,  High  Sheriff  of  Queens  County.  We  filled  a 
large  chum  with  the  waters  of  Bockankama  Pond.  We  put 
BO  few  perch  into  it,  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  changing 
it  on  the  road.  We  were  in  a  wagon,  and  came  the  whole 
distance  on  a  walk,  without  stopping  to  r'^iresh  either  man  or 
horse.  The  project  of  transporting  the  fish  to  Success  Pond 
was  completely  answered ;  and  in  this  way  was  the  yellow 
perch  carried  to  Hempstead  waters." 

The  first-mentioned  pond  furnishes  immense  quantities  of 
the  finest  kind  of  yellow  perch,  and  is  the  resort  of  parties  of 
pleasure,  and  those  who  are  fond  of  light  sport,  during  the 
summer  season.  It  is  situated  in  the  northwest  part  of  the 
town  of  Islip,  Long-Island,  is  a  beautiful  and  picturesque 
sheet  of  water,  almost  large  oaori|i?h  to  dcser^'e  the  uame  of  n 
lake ;  its  shape  is  nearly  circtiiiu-T  the  water  pf^rfectly  c1eni\ 
and  of  great  depth — so  deep  in  Mime  plnce«  tlint  iw>  br>UtJin 
has  been  found.  The  water  U  ?md  to  riiie  atid  fall  once  In 
seven  years. 

Smith  remarks:  "  Under  favomble  drtmmstanees,  fbr  m 
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itaace,  in  a  deep  large  pond,  shaded  by  a  thrifty  growth  of 
brushwood  on  the  margin,  the  yellow  perch  attains  to  a  large 
size,  and  becomes  elegant  in  its  proportions." 

It  is  the  opinion  of  a  late  writer  on  Natural  History,  that 
this  fish,  and  that  called  the  silver  perch,  is  one  and  the  same 
thing.  He  says :  "  In  oar  humble  view,  the  yellow  fins  of 
the  silver  perch,  entitle  it  to  the  name  and  rank  of  the  one 
before  us,  (the  yellow  perch,)  and  further  we  believe,  they 
are  one  and  the  same  thing — ^the  trifling  difference  in  color 
depending  on  circumstances.  The  love  and  ambition  of  sub- 
division-^the  longing  to  be  the  creator  of  new  genera  and  new 
species — ^has  introduced  more  confusion  into  works  of  natural 
history,  than  can  be  expurgated  in  fifty  years  of  common 
sense  to  come." 

Wif/e  Perch— {Bodianua  Pallidus— Mitchill.)  "  With 
soft  and  connected  dorsal  fins,  pale  back,  and  white  sides. 
Length  eight  inches,  depth  two  and  a  half.  Color  whitish, 
with  a  dark  hue,  accordmg  to  the  angle  of  reflected  light. 
Baekt  pale;  toU  evea;  lateral  line  extending  through  it 
Sfimll  tectti  in  ih&  lipa.  Patches  of  them  in  the  throat  Eyes 
Inrgf!  iiTicl  pale.     NfiHtdls  double." 

Sm{\h  gives  a  similar  description,  and  also  has  the  follow- 
ing i  "■  Pond  Perek  is  another  common  name  for  the  same 
Hnh  r  we  cannot  <llMctiver  any  kind  of  difierence  whatever." 

Bhirk  (tr  Red  /'frcA— (Bodianus  Rufus— Smith.)  "  This 
tj»  a  LitlLu  larger  than  the  silver  perch,  and  though  denominated 
rcf/,  \a  really  m^orly  birick,  after  it  has  done  spawning.  Oper- 
culum *erratpdf  tli«  tail  slightly  forked,  and  the  jaws  and  swal- 
low tiet  with  fine  shurp  teeth.  Usually  the  three  first  rays  in 
the  m  liil  artt  i  rilT.  Very  common  wherever  the  others  are  found.** 

Flmi  Eibo  met]ti(»ri3  a  species  of  this  perch  peculiar  to 
wenUsrn  waters,  and  k  fine  table  fi.sh,  which  he  calls  Brown 
BaM.  It  U  calitfd  Brown  Bass  (Lepomis  Fluxuolaris)  or 
Black  Ferch,  ami  growi  from  one  to  two  feet  in  length. 
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There  are  many  other  varieties  in  the  ponds  and  brooks 
spread  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country ;  and  al- 
thoagh  they  do  not  give  as  much  sport  to  the  Angler  m  their 
capture,  as  the  trout  and  similar  descriptions,  still  they  are 
much  sought  after,  and  considered  a  fine  table  iish.  They 
generally  spawn  in  the  month  of  March;  and  although  they 
may  be  taken  at  almost  any  time,  either  in  winter  or  summer, 
they  may  be  had  in  the  largest  quantities  and  in  the  finest 
condition,  from  May  to  July.  The  time  of  day  in  which  the 
fisher  will  be  most  successful  in  taking  them,  is  from  seven 
until  ten  in  the  morning,  or  from  four  until  dusk  in  the  eve- 
ning. They  are  very  slow  in  their  growth,  though  some- 
times attaining  a  very  large  size,  and  multiply  very  fast. 

Smith  remarks  :  "  Perhaps  there  is  not  another  fish,  with 
the  exception  of  the  e^,  so  universally  spread  over  the  globe, 
as  the  fresh  water  perch.  It  is  delicate  food,  and  therefore 
exceedingly  valued.  From  the  largest  rivers  above  the  influ- 
ence of  tides,  to  the  smallest  rills  which  trickle  down  the 
sides  of  the  lofty  mountain,  the  perch  is  always  to  be  found. 
They  swim  swiftly,  keeping  near  the  surface,  feeding  on  Hies 
and  minute  insects.  In  the  lake  of  Greneva,  a  female  was 
caught,  from  which  992,000  ova  were  taken.  This  fact  shows 
very  clearly  that  it  is  marvellously  pr^ililie,  y«^t  tujt  ten  m  i\ 
hundred  of  the  ova  arrive  at  maturity,  belug  ihe  fouit  of 
others.  To  the  Greeks  and  Romanfl^  this  ti^k  weu  [i^ifectly 
fiuniliar.*' 

Of  English  authority,  Blaine  saya  t  "The  yevch  \m  con- 
sidered slow  in  its  growth;  but  its  inct  t^n.He  d&]]i€ndti  much  on 
the  nature  of  its  habitation:  in  pond 6,  and  other  small  and 
perfectly  stagnant  waters,  it  grows  alowly,  mul  tmidnm  ar- 
rives at  last  to  any  great  size  or  weight ;  but  m  rivervp  m  es- 
tuaries, and  particularly  in  such  watetii  us  utp  subject  to  the 
rising  tide,  and  as  ai*e  slightly  impr^grmted  with  bmckbb 
particles,  although  without  current,  thoy  grow  fast  ond  be- 
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come  very  fet.  Of  the  notitia  of  large  perch,  we  have  bo- 
fore  observed  on  one  tiiken  in  the  Serpentine  River,  in  Hyde 
Park,  which  weighed  nine  pounds,  and  another  of  eight 
pounds,  taken  in  Dagenham  Breach,  by  a  Mr.  CartiB.  In 
*  The  Angler's  Sore  Guide,*  mention  is  made  of  the  portrait 
of  one  caught  near  Oxford,  which  was  twenty-nin^  inches 
long,  and  of  a  proportionate  depth ;  and  supposing  such  mea* 
sure  to  have  been  correct,  the  weight  must  have  been  very 
great, 

"  The  perch  is  gregarious,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word :  a  number  herd  together  by  a  sort  of  compact,  which 
conHaes  them  to  situation,  to  size,  and  to  habit  as  well  as 
manner;  all  are  alike;  the  same  hole  contains  them,  and  the 
same  swim  maintains  them ;  and  if  one  should  be  taken,  it  is 
the  Angler's  own  fault  if  the  whole  do  not  share  the  same 
fate.  This  circumstance  is  remarkable  in  a  fish  of  prey,  since 
predatory  fish  in  most  instanens  are  solitary ;  and  it  is  even 
more  singular  in  one  so  voracious  as  to  swallow  its  own  eye, 
M  heretdforo  statci!.* 

The  ctjmmon  mod©  of  Angling  for  perch  in  ponds,  is  with 
a  light  itifi'  nxlp  eiuiiliLr  t^»  that  used  in  worm-angling  for  trout, 

*  Th«  foHowLqr  U  thecircumtttJica  alluded  to:  **Sonie  time  affOrtwo 
j^Duof  jr^Dllemen  of  DuttLrri^-tt  vbUe  fiflhtni;  at  Dalswinton  Loch,  hariof 
flXp^nJcd  thoir  ttuck  of  worma.  &&,  had  recoarte  to  the  expedient  of 
lij^kjiif  out  the  vypp  of  t!i(«  jHrnl  |>erch  they  had  taken,  and  attaching 
tliem  lothi'k  hnaki — a  huif  wW\ch  this  fish  is  known  to  take  aa  readily  a» 
Any  other^  Otte  of  the  ptrth  cjitifht  in  this  manner  stnigfled  so  much 
wfa«D  imkeii  out  otthn  i*i,ter,  iKaI  the  hook  had  no  aooner  been  loosened 
from  iu  mijuth  Lb  ah  it  ctiiiiA  in  contact  with  one  of  its  own  eyes,  and  ar- 
liidly  torn  it  out,  1q  xhf  >»i.ru]r^\t,  the  fish  slipped  through  the  holder's 
nnjfortf  Dfid  If  AID  ci»€apri)l  In  it^  native  elompot  The  disappointed  fisher, 
nljll  retaiainir  the  ¥yp  aTliir  nqnatSc  fugitive,  adjusted  it  on  the  hook,  and 
AfTnm  cnniinttt«^  hta  lin<?  ta  rb^  wAters.  After  a  very  short  interval,  on 
IH^llfn^  11  (J  ihr  litif^t  K«^  wju  mvC4>n  tthed  to  find  the  identical  perch  that  had 
(Huded  till  rra«p  a  fci^  nunuLi'>f  brfore,  and  which  literally  perished  in 
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with  a  short  line,  aboat  the  len^h  of  the  rod,  a  light  float,  and 
a  Binall  ainker,  with  a  trout  hook  No.  2.  This  is  not.  however, 
the  safest  mode;  for  although  the  Angler  expects  small  game, 
he  should  be  prepared  for  large;  and  as  the  pickerel  is  a  com- 
mon  inhabitant  of  ponds  with  the  perch,  he  shoidd  always 
have  attached  to  his  rod  a  reel,  to  contain  from  20  to  50  yards 
of  line,  unless,  like  the  negro  who  was  sent  by  his  master  to 
catch  eels,  he  mean  to  take  perch,  and  nothing  else.  The 
colored  gentleman  spoken  of  was  sent  by  his  master  to  catch 
a  mess  of  eels  for  his  break&st.  After  sitting  a  long  time, 
and  taking  only  a  few  of  his  favorite  fish,  he  had  a  severe  tug 
at  his  line,  and  with  his  strong  tackle  he  immediately  pulled 
out  a  fine  three  pound  bass,  but  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
bystanders,  unhooked  him,  and  threw  him  overboard,  say- 
ing, *'  Mcuta  tell  me  coteh  eelt" 

The  usual  bait  for  the  perch,  in  pond-fishing,  is  the  com- 
mon ground-worm,  which  they  will  take  generally  if  they 
take  any  thing.  The  bnrndling,  and  other  worms>  ara  some- 
times used,  as  also  cheese  and  brGOfl  pastes.  For  stream- 
fishing,  for  large  game,  in  tuldttjon  to  the  worso^  thf^  minnow, 
or  any  similar  small  fish  thnt  il flight  in  the  same^  w^tcr;  alio, 
the  parts  of  firogs,  as  in  ptckt^r^l-flshiag ;  and ,  when  the  atreum 
runs  into  or  near  salt  water,  and  they  can  be  procured ,  the 
shrimp  will  be  found  an  eieellent  bniL  They  are  ^ed  in  tine 
same  maniier,  and  with  ihv  snme  kmd  of  tackle>^  ba  in  trout 
and  pike-fishing,  as  before  dei^cribi^d. 

For  MinnovO'Fithing  JitT  Pertik,  Hfiflaiid  grvps  the  foOow- 
ing:  "  The  minnow  may  be  iisml  by  Bx^in^  n  No*  9  !jook  tiDder 
the  back  fin,  or  by  passiQg  it  throng h  hi»  lipup  with  a  citrk 
float,  carrying  shot  according  to  the  duptU  Ltf  the  water.  Yon 
should  fish  within  a  few  inches  of  the  hottcjmt  ami  when  afi^h 
bites,  a  litde  time  should  be  ^ivim  before  you  strike,  lu  the 
perch  is  tender  mouthed,  mn]  if  nfyi  w«ll  liooked,  is  a[)t  to 
break  his  hold. 
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**  Some  Anglers  prefer  roving  for  perch,  in  the  following 
manner :  Use  a  reel  qn  your  rod,  and  have  bottom  tackle  of 
three  yards  of  gut,  a  hook  No.  8  or  9,  one  or  two  shot-corns 
to  sink  the  bait,  which  should  be  ^ne  or  two  well  scoured 
red  worms;  and  you  must  then  cast  your  line  across  the 
stream,  letting  it  sink,  and  drawing  it  towards  joJJt  alternate- 
ly, until  you  feel  a  bite,  then  allow  a  few  seconds  before  you 
strike.  You  may  also  drop  this  bait  into  a  deep  still  hole,  as 
in  trout-fishing  ;  indeed  a  practical  Angler  (especially  an  old 
trout-fisher,  will  prefer  this  mode  of  worm-fishing  to  the  use 
of  the  float." 

Taylor  directs :  "  If  the  Angler  roves  with  a  minnow,  let 
it  be  alive,  and  the  hook  stuck  in  under  the  back  fin,  or 
through  the  upper  lip ;  let  the  minnow  swim  in  mid-water, 
or  rather  lower;  use  a  cork  float,  of  a  size  that  be  cannot  sink 
it  under  the  water,  with  a  few  shot,  about  nine  inches  from 
the  hook,  to  keep  him  down,  or  when  tired  he  wiU  rise  tc> 
the  surface.  When  using  the  frog,  put  the  hook  through  the 
skin  of  its  back,  and  it  will  swim  easier  than  if  the  hook  was 
thrust  through  the  skin  of  its  hind  legs ;  recollect  to  keep  the 
bait  as  far  from  the  shore  as  possible,  for  he  wOl  constantly 
be  making  to  it ;  always  give  line  enough  at  a  bite  to  let  the 
perch  gorge.  Where  pike  are  suspected  to  haunt,  tiie  hook 
should  be  attached  to  gimp,  as  in  this  way  of  fishing  they  will 
take  the  bait  as  well  as  the  perch." 

Fur  taking  the  perch,  some  Anglers  affix  the  bait  by  two 
hooks,  one  inserted  at  the  root  of  the  back  fin,  and  the  other 
attached  to  either  the  gill,  lip,  or  nostriL  We  think  this  by 
no  means  a  bad  plan  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  that  it  mcreases 
the  chance  of  fixing  the  fish,  when  he  only  makes  a  thatching 
bite,  as  is  common  with  the  perch  when  not  well  on  the  feed. 
The  former  pages  of  this  work  having  passed  through  the 
Qress,  the  following  description  of  the  perch  of  Western  New 
V^ork,  his  haunts,  and  mode  of  preparing  for  food,  by  an  ardent 
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and  enthufliastic  follower  of  Walton,  taken  from  the  Buffalo 
Commercial  Advertiser,  will,  though  rather  out  of  order  in 
thia  place,  be  fully  appreciated  by  the  perch  angler. 

*'  The  Yellow  Perch.  This  beantiful  and  active  fish  iji 
almost  omnipresent  in  the  firesh  waters  of  the  Northern 
States.  There  are  probably  two  distinct  but  similar  species 
in  our  country,  blended  together  under  this  common  name. 
The  perch  of  New  England  differs  from  ours  principally  in  the 
shape  of  the  head.  In  the  Saratoga  Lake,  Owasco  Lake,  Cayu- 
ga Outlet,  the  Flats  of  Lake  Huron,  and  many  other  locaUdes, 
the  perch  is  larger  than  with  us,  frequently  weighing  three 
pounds.  Among  the  perch  of  our 'streams  and  river,  a  half 
pounder  is  a  very  pordy  citizen — though  on  a  few  particular  bars 
they  are  sometimes  taken  in  considerable  numbers,  averaging 
nearly  a  pound  each.  It  is  almost  always  to  be  hadt  from 
earliest  Spring  to  the  commencement  of  Winter ;  and  when 
poor  Piscator  has  had  all  his  lobsters  taken  by  the  sheeps- 
head,  and  utterly  despairs  of  bass,  he  can,  at  any  time,  and 
almost  any  where,  in  our  river,  bait  with  the  nunnow  and 
the  worm,  and  retrieve  somewhat  frt)m  frowning  fortune, 
by  catching  a  mess  oi  perch. 

**  In  the  Spring,  as  soon  as  the  ice  has  left  the  streams,  the 
perch  begins  running  up  our  creeks  to  spawn.  He  is  then 
caught  in  them  in  great  plenty.  About  the  middle  of  May, 
however,  he  seems  to  prefer  theNwiJiJa  ^  lIsii  current^  und 
almost  entirely  deserts  the  TonawimJu»  tuid  ijiber  ambw 
watei^  You  then  find  him  in  the  eddies,  on  tho  eilge  d 
twifr  ripples,  and  often  in  the  svnft  wnter»,  waiching  for  tlie 
minnow.  As  the  water  weeds  iticreoB^  iti  tif;ight,  he  ea- 
sconr«9  himself  among  them,  and,  iD  niid-ftDiJimor,  cunjeBoul 
to  seek  his  prey  only  in  the  momiug  tuid  tiiw^ck  night.  Mo 
seems  to  delight  especially  in  a  grassy  botu>ni,  tuid  when  the 
bliy^k  frost  has  cut  down  the  tall  water-wi^txl^;.  nnd  ihe  moro 
delicate  herbage  tliat  never  attains  the  eurfiice  b  withe  ntsd,  h« 
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disappears  until  spring, — protMibly  secluding  himself  in  the 
depths  of  the  river. 

*<  The  back  fin  of  the  perch  is  large,  and  armed  with 
strong  spines.  He  is  bold  and  ravenoos.  He  will  not  give 
way  to  the  pike  or  to  the  black  bass ;  and  though  he  may 
sometimes  be  eaten  by  them,  his  comrades  will  retaliate  upon 
the  young  of  his*  destroyers. 

'*  The  proper  bait  for  tlie  perch  is  the  minnow.  He  will 
take  that  all  seasons.  In  mid-summer,  however,  he  prefers 
the  worm,  at  which  h«*  generally  bites  freely.  He  is  of^en 
taken  with  the  grub,  or  with  small  pieces  of  fish  of  any  kind. 

**  He  is  a  capital  fish  at  all  times  for  the  table.  His  flesh 
is  hard  and  savory.  He  should  be  fried  with  salt  pork  rather 
than  butter,  and  thoroughly  done.  He  makes  good  chowder, 
though  inferior  for  that  purpose  to  the  black  bass  or  the  yel- 
low pike. 

"  A  difierence  of  opinion  exists  among  our  most  tasteful 
icthyophagists,  as  to  whether  this  fish  should  be  scaled  or 
skinned.  Let  me  tell  you  how  to  skin  him.  Take  a  sharf^ 
pointed  knife,  and  rip  up  the  skin  along  the  back,  from  th» 
posterior  extremity  of  the  back  fin,  on  one  or  both  sides  of  it 
along  its  whole  length — then  take  the  fish  firmly  by  the  head 
ilb  the  loft  hftzid,  and  with  the  right  take  hold  of  the  skin  ol 
the  back  utftLt  i\\ti  heai],  rirnC  on  one  side  and  then  on  th<^ 
other,  Bud  peel  k  dawn  avnr  the  tail.  This  being  done,  all 
the  Bns^  ife  i hereby  retnoveii  except  those  of  the  back  and 
belly*  itvbicli  are  eaeily  dmwti  out  by  a  gentle  pulling  towards 
thf^  lie»d.  Cut  o IT  the  head,  and  you  have  a  skinless,  finless 
lump  of  pTife  whiTe  flt'Nlj,  Some  say  this  is  the  only  way  a 
perc:h  slioiild  be  firu|mrf>c1  fir  the  cook^s  art— others  say  it 
impnirs  rbe  fl^jvor^  and  slunild  never  be  pursued.  As  for  me. 
I  wy.  '  in  mt'tiiif  (itii§/nmttt  i^i*,'— neither  of  the  disputants 
tB  irtfiLlUblei  M'lf^h,  very  much  of  the  sweetness  of  the  perch 
and  iudi*<?J  nlmwt  nil  fi»hrrs,  rt^^iides  in  the  skin,  which  should 
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never  be  parted  with  except  for  some  special  reason,  there- 
fore as  a  general  thing,  I  scale  my  perch.  Bat,  in  summer, 
the  skin  of  the  perch  is  apt  to  acquire  a  slight  bitter  taste,  or 
a  smack  of  the  mud — therefore,  in  summer  I  skin  my  perch/' 
'*  Of  the  Oasironomie  Properties  of  the  Perch"  says 
Blaine,  **  whoever  has  heard  of  the  broiled  perch  fliteheiy  and 
water  souchy,  of  Sir  Bamber  Gkiscoyne's  cooking,  would  not 
hold  us  blameless  were  we  to  be  totally  silent.  This  fish  has 
indeed  stood  the  test  of  time,  and  has  been  as  little  subjected 
to  the  mutations  of  fashion,  perhaps  as  any  one  of  the  finny 
tribe :  it  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  Romans,  as  we  are  in- 
formed by  Aristotle,  and  its  praises  were  sung  by  Ausonius: 

**  *  Nee  te  deliciM  meiuaruin,  perca  sUebo 
AmnigeBOf  inter  pisc««  dignande  marini* !  *  ** 

Hoto  to  cook  the  Perch.  The  pan,  in  proper  hands,  will 
do  justice  to  this  fish :  many  epicures,  however,  prefer  broil- 
ing. Either  method,  according  to  former  directions  for  others 
of  the  race,  wiU  give  satisfiiction  to  the  Angler,  partictdarly  if 
very  tired,  and  on  the  feed^ 

Of  the  Water  Sfncky^  Hofl/md  gives  the  following 
thod:  "Scale,  gut,  and  wash,  your  p«fch;  put  aalt  in  your 
water;  when  it  boild,  put  m  the  luh  with  an  unitm  cut  m 
slices,  and  separate  it  ln\u  rings  j  a  handful  of  p^ntey,  pickeiJ 
and  washed  clean;  pnt  in  om  much  as  will  tarn  the  waiter 
w^hite ;  when  your  fiwh  aro  done  eunugh»  ptit  them  in  a  fotiti* 
dish,  and  pour  a  litUe  water  over  tbc^m,  with  the  parsley  lunl 
the  onions;  th^  serve  them  up  with  p^mley  and  butter  in  & 
boat" 

Large  perch  WAy  be  crimped  and  boiled  in  the  suni? 
way. 

THE  SITN^FISH, 
This  is  a  small  fi^b.  Umt  ^^erully  leiuinin  ibe  same  poni] 
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with  the  perch.  They  vary  in  size,  shape,  and  color,  in  diA 
ferent  parts  of  the  country,  and  are  taken  readily  with  perch 
tackle.  Their  general  size  is  from  three  to  eight  inchea  in 
length,  except  a  species  found  in  the  Ohio,  Kentncky,  and 
other  western  rivers,  where  they  are  frequently  taken  twelve 
inches  long. 

Angling  for  sun-fish,  when  found  in  ponds,  with  small 
perch,  is  a  favorite  amusement  of  lady  Anglers,  who  often 
make  the  best  part  of  pic-nic  fishing  parties,  and,  as  Walton 
says,  "  angle  for  men  and  fish  at  fish,  at  the  same  time."  De- 
termined old  bachelors  should  be  as  wary  in  making  up  such 
parties,  as  they  would  be  in  taking  a  trout,  or  they  will  be 
caught  in  their  own  net ;  and  when  beguiled  by  one  of  the 
&ir  sex,  he  might  break  out  into  a  stream  of  rhyme  like  the 
following,  by  Dr.  Donne : 

**  CooM  lire  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 
And  we  will  wMne  new  pleasuree  prove. 
Of  golden  eanda  and  chrysul  broolu, 
With  aiUien  lines  and  silver  hooka. 


'  Lot  coarse,  bold  hands,  from  slimy  neet. 
The  bedded  fish  in  banks  outwrest; 
Let  curious  traitors  sleave  silk  flies, 
To  witch  poor  wanderinf  fishes*  e/ee : 

'  For  thee,  thou  need*st  no  such  deceit. 
For  thou  thyself  art  thine  own  bait ; 
That  fish  that  is  not  catch'd  thereby. 
Is  wiser  far,  alas,  than  I** 
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Thi&  beautiful  B»h  is  not  a  native  of  our  own  country;  but 
as  they  have  been  imported  from  Eng^tuid  by  a  uuuiber  o{ 
persons  in  many  parts  of  tbe  Uuiled  Stuteia.,  for  the  purpose 
of  stocking  their  ponds,  ntid  pratectian  baring  beun  giTeii 
them  by  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New- York,  they  will  un- 
doubtedly become  an  object  uf  tbe  Angler's  pLeaRiirt;.  it  wLU 
be  well  to  give  some  itifbrrtiatJoi)  uf  tbeir  habii^i,  und  the 
modes  of  taking  them  in  either  countrieii, 

"  The  family  of  carp*/^  eaye  Smiilij  *  is  dlitiiiguiBbeil  by 
not  possessing  an  adipoa'j  iiti\  by  a  emalli  motith,  and  vvenk 
jaws,  destitute  of  teeth.  The  bmojcifd  ray  a  art?  few ;  ibe 
body  scaly ;  the  intestines  short  aud  without  ciecama.  Tliey 
have  a  swimming  bladder,  di\dded  hiUf  two  sack*,  somewhat 
like  an  hour-glass,  and  live  iu  fresh  water,  bt^m^  huiTuleiHi, 
inoffensive,  and  quiet  inbubitaiitft. 

''  In  the  United  Static  we  have  not  yet  ditfcovered  ibe 
true  carp  of  Europe,  whit-h  m  so  ^xteualv^ly  bred  in  pleaiore 
grounds.  Usually  it  grow*  lo  a  length  of  12  or  IS  iuthes, 
but  in  the  stagnant  waters  of  Persia,  AtUl  larger.     ll  l«  geue^ 
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rally  supposed  to  have  been  carried  to  Eugland  about  1514.* 
The  quantity  of  roes  exhuded  by  the  female  far  exceeds  the 
weight  of  her  body. 

*'  Though  denominated  the  wise  on  accomit  of  its  sagacity, 
•yet  in  the  spawning  season  it  will  allow  the  Angler  to  tickle 
its  sides,  and  is  thus  easily  captured/' 

In  warm  climates  they  are  said  to  grow  to  a  very  large  sire, 
and  often  weigh  thirty  to  forty  pounds,  and  measure  in  lengtn 
three  or  four  feet.  They  are  known  generally  in  England, 
Gemiauy,  Russia,  France,  Italy,  and  Prussia,  in  which  latter 
country  they  grow  to  the  enormous  size  mentioned.  They 
are  said  to  live  to  a  great  age,  instances  being  ^o*md  where 
they  have  been  supposed  to  be  1 00  years  old. 

There  are  from  twenty  to  thirty  different  speciet  of  the 
carp,  most  of  which  give  sport  to  the  Angler.  Of  the  com- 
mon carp  of  England,  Blaine  remarks:  "  Its  general  color  i» 
a  yellowish  olive,  much  deeper  and  browner  on  the  back, 
and  accompanied  with  a  slightly  gilded  tinge  on  the  sides ; 
the  ftcalp*  artJ  largo,  rounded,  and  very  distmct;  the  head  is 
large,  and  lh«  mouth  furimhed  on  each  side  with  a  moderate- 
ly Um^  cirnts  or  heard  t  »fciMl  above  the  nostrils  is  a  much 
smnUflf  mill  shorter  pair  t  tlie  lateral  line  is  slightly  curvetl, 
iintl  morked  Uy  h  row  of  blackish  specks;  the  fins  are  violet 
hrowii,  e^ciSpt  the  annl.  wliich  has  a  reddish  tinge ;  the  dor- 
liPil  fin  is  bmad,  or  CfitjliiiueJ  to  some  distance  from  the  mid- 
lilo  i>f  the  baek  towards  the  tail,  which  is  slightly  forked, 
wifb  nmudcd  lobes*/' 

*  Thmrn  !•  rh  old  diilich  in  reference  to  their  introduction  into  V.ng- 
land  la  19tl«  which  iiiji— 

"  H<ipi  and  !urklB-,  carp  and  beer, 
Cmna  itiEo  EnjrInAd  all  in  a  yeari 

wKkh  ii  ('iitirriT  difl|trfivr,l  by  tlie  authoresa  of  1486,  who  aaya  he  is  a- 
"  drvDtoii!)  rj^ilip,"  Mini  .^iv<-*  direction*  for  the  "  harnavs"  or  UcMefor 
tiklp^  liim. 
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The  carp  generally  feeds  on  worms  and  water  insects,  and 
are  very  tenacious  of  life,  having  been  known  to  live  a  great 
length  of  time  out  of  water.  As  an  instance  of  this,  it  is  re- 
lated that  they  have  in  Holland  a  way  of  fattening  them,  by 
hanging  them  up  in  a  net  in  a  damp  cellar,  and  feeding  them 
with  bread  uid  milk.  They  are  then  placed  in  wet  moss, 
and  moistened  twice  a  day ;  and  by  which  method  they  grow- 
very  large,  and  increase  in  flavor. 

Hofland  gives  the  following  instance  of  their  tenacity  of 
life,  through  a  Mr.  Hilditch,  who  painted  the  full  length  por- 
traits of  a  carp  and  tench.  "  He  kept  these  fish  in  a  tub  for 
a  week,  taking  them  out  alternately  in  the  morning  at  ten 
o'clock,  to  paint  ftom,  and  putting  them  into  water  again  at 
four,  during  six  days ;  and  I  may  add,  that  his  amiable  sister 
pleaded  so  well  for  the  lives  of  these  two  fish,  who  had  seen 
so  much  land  service,  that  Mr.  Hilditch  took  them  down  from 
Ludgate-Hill  to  Black-Friar*s-B ridge,  when,  to  use  his  own 
words.  *  they  swam  away  fresh  and  lively.* " 

They  are  said  to  spawn  several  times  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  but  their  time  or  times  of  spawning  depends  much  on 
the  state  of  the  weather  and  the  temperature  of  the  water. 
The  time  when  they  are  known  to  spawn,  is  in  the  months 
of  May  or  June. 

They  are  found  near  the  bottom  of  muddy  streams  and 
ponds,  and  choose  to  lie  under  and  r^par  the  weeds,  plants, 
and  water  lilies.  When  old,  they  are  like  the  trout,  shy  and 
crafty,  and  sometimes,  where  they  are  scarce,  require  all  the 
skill  of  the  most  finished  Angler  in  tukiri^  ihem.  hi  htgQ 
ponds,  however,  where  they  are  foonil  in  nbandancf .  tliey 
are  often  very  tame,  and  are  known  in  sotn?  in^tjiQces  in  Ger> 
many,  to  be  called  to  feed  by  the  riugbig  of  a  bL^U. 

Hofland  says:  "  Even  large  carp  Ijeeom**  very  tsiine  in 
*  ponds  where  they  are  regularly  fed  ^  for  Mf*  Jbsm  aajs  of 
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some  carp  or  teuch*  retained  by  him  in  a  stew,  that  '  they 
were  soon  reconciled  to  their  situation,  and  ate  boiled  pota- 
toes in  considerable  quantities ;  and  the  former  seemed  to 
have  lost  their  original  shyness,  eating  in  my  presence  with- 
out any  scruple; '  and  Sir  John  Hawkins  says  he  was  assured 
by  a  friend  of  his,  that  he  saw  a  carp  come  to  the  edge  of  a 
pond,  from  being  whistled  to  by  a  person  who  daily  fed  it ; 
and  I  have,  myself,  seen  carp  come  to  the  edge  of  the  water, 
to  be  fed  with  breadt  by  the  visitors  to  Roche  Abbey/' 

The  time  for  angling  for  them  is  from  March  till  Septem- 
ber, with  worms  of  various  kinds,  caterpillars,  grasshoppers, 
beedes,  wasps,  and  pastes.  They  are  generally  taken  at  or 
near  the  bottom,  with  a  worm  attached  to  a  small  strong 
hook,  say  No.  9  or  10  trout. 

The  time  of  day  for  taking  the  carp  is  thus  given  by  one 
of  England's  poets :— 


-_£i^- 



— 

i 

4:.X^ 

■~=i 

1^ 

"  At  early  dawn«  or  rather,  when  the  air 
Glimmering  with  fading  light,  and  ihadowy  eve 
U  biuiect  to  confer  and  to  bereave; 
Then,  pensive  votary!  let  thy  fe4>t  repair 
To  silent  lakes,  or  gentle  river  fair.** 

Mr.  Salter  reconmiends  a  red  worm  on  the  hook,  with  a 
gentle  on  the  point  of  it.  They  are  also  taken  with  fruit 
and  vegetables  of  different  kinds.  Salter  says  they  may  be 
taken  with  marrow-&t  peas.    Taylor  and  Walton  prescribe 

*  The  tench  is  a  species  of  the  carp,  differing  considerably  in  appear- 
ance from  what  is  called  the  common  carp.  It  is  of  a  dark  olive  color, 
with  quite  small  scales  and  nearly  even.  The  mode  of  angling  for  him 
if  the  8amo  adopted  for  the  subject  of  our  present  chapter. 

1 1t  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  gold-fish  and  silver-fish, 
which  are  seen  about  in  glass  globes,  and  small  artificial  ponds,  and  eat 
bread  from  the  hand,  are  a  species  of  the  golden  carp.  They  are  native* 
of  China,  where  they  are  bred  and  sold  in  great  quantities. 
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fruits  and  vegetables.  In  the  use  of  peas,  Taylor's  plan  is  to 
hang  one  on  the  hook,  aboat  a  foot  from  the  ground,  and 
throwing  in  a  few  now  and  then  by  way  of  a  lure.  In  order 
to  insure  success  at  any  time  in  taking  the  carp,  ground-bait 
should  be  used  in  all  cases,  and  in  the  evening  previous  to 
your  expected  sport,  if  possible. 

Of  the  requitUs  Tackle^  and  Manner  of  Taking  the 
Carpf  Hofland  gives  the  following:  "  Notwithstanding  the 
instances  of  familiarity,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  make  a  large 
carp  fiaimiliar  with  your  bait :  to  do  this,  the  greatest  nicety 
and  caution  must  be  observed ;  but  if  the  young  Angler,  who 
has  been  often  foiled  in  his  attempts,  will  patiently  and  im- 
plicitly follow  my  instructions,  he  will  become  a  match  for 
this  cunning  fish. 

"  Use  a  strong  rod  with  running  tackle,  and  have  a  bot 
torn  of  three  yards  of  fineish  gut,  and  a  hook  No  9  or  10 ; 
use  a  very  light  quill  float,  that  will  carry  two  small  shot, 
and  bait  with  a  well  scoured  red  worm. 

"  Now  plumb  the  depth  with  the  greatest  nicety,  and  let 
your  bait  just  touch,  or  all  but  touch  the  bottom ;  but  you  are 
not  yet  prepared ;  for  a  forked  stick  must  be  fixed  in  the 
bank,  on  which  you  must  let  your  rod  rest,  so  that  your  .float 
shall  exactly  cover  the  spot  you  have  just  plumbed.  Now 
throw  in  a  suflScient  quantity  of  ground-bait,  of  bread  and 
bran,  worked  into  a  paste,  and  made  liiiu  Ihile  bi^Un  ;  vr  in 
want  of  these,  throw  in  the  garbage  of  chickt^os  or  dqcks  \ 
and  all  this  is  to  be  done  the  evening  of  the  dny  bf^fore  you 
intend  to  fish. 

"  The  next  morning,  if  in  summer,  ha  at  the  pond  side 
where  you  have  baited  and  plumbed  yiur  depth,  by  ftmr 
o'clock,  at  latest,  and  taking  your  rod  und  liiie^  which  ia 
already  fixed  to  the  exact  depth,  bait  witb  a  HmaU,  bright 
red  worm;  then  approach  the  water  caTiiioo»ly,  keeping  rmt 
of  sight  as  much  as  possible,  and  drop  your  biiit  etfictly  over 
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ihe  Spot  yoa  plumbed  over  night;  then  rest  part  of  your  rod 
in  the  forked  stick,  and  the  bottom  of  it  on  the  groand. 

'*  Yoa  must  now  retire  a  few  paces,  keeping  entirely  out  of 
sight;  but  still,  near  enough  to  observe  your  float ;  when  you 
perceive  a  bite,  give  a  little  time ;  indeed  it  is  better  to  wait 
till  you  see  the  float  begin  to  move  off  before  you  strike, 
which  you  may  then  do  smartly ;  and  as  the  carp  is  a  leather- 
mouthed  fish,  if  you  manage  him  well,  there  is  no  fear  of 
losing  him,  unless  the  pond  is  very  weedy.  Be  careful  to 
have  your  line  free,  that,  if  a  large  fish,  he  may  run  out  some 
of  your  line  before  you  attempt  to  turn  him ;  as  he  is  a  very 
strong  fish,  and  your  tackle  rather  slight,  you  must  give  him 
careful  play  before  yon  land  him. 

''  The  extreme  shyness  of  the  large  carp,  makes  all  this 
somewhat  tedious  process  necessary  to  insure  success ;  but 
I  can  safely  assert  that  I  scarcely  ever  took  this  trouble  in 
vain.  Various  baits  are  recommended  for  carp;  such  as 
green  peas  parboiled,  pastry  of  all  descriptions,  gentles  and 
caterpillars,  &c. ;  but  I  have  found  the  red  worm  the  best, 
and  next  to  this,  the  gentle,  and  plain  bread  paste.  Those 
who  prefer  a  sweet  paste,  may  dip  the  bread  in  honey. 
Pastes  and  gentles  will-  answer  better  in  autumn  than  in 
spring.  April  and  May  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  months 
for  carp  fishing,  and  very  early  in  the  morning,  or  late  in  the 
evening,  is  the  best  time  for  pursuing  your  sport" 

Walton  remarks :  "  The  carp  bites  either  at  worms  or 
pastes ;  and  of  worms,  I  think  the  blueish  marsh  or  meadow- 
worm  is  best;  but  possibly  another  worm,  not  too  big.  may 
do  as  well,  and  so  may  a  green  gentle ;  and  as  for  pastes, 
there  are  almost  as  many  sorts  as  there  are  medicines  for  the 
tooth-ache;  but  doubtless  sweet  pastes  are  best;  I  mean 
pastes  made  with  honey  or  with  sugar,  which  that  you  may 
the  better  beguile  this  crafly  fish,  should  be  thrown  into  the 
pond  or  place  in  which  you  fish  for  him,  some  hours  or 
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longer,  before  you  midertake  jour  trial  of  skill  with  the  an- 
gle-rod; and  doabtless,  if  it  be  thrown  into  the  water  a  day 
or  two  before,  at  several  times,  in  small  pellets,  yon  are  the 
likeliest,  when  you  fish  for  carp,  to  attain  your  desired  sport 

**  And  if  you  fish  for  carp  with  gentles,  then  put  upon 
your  hook  a  small  piece  of  scarlet,  the  sixth  of  an  inch  square, 
it  being  soaked  in,  or  anointed  with  oil  of  petre,  called  by 
■ome,  oil  of  the  rock;  and  if  your  gentles  be  put,  two  or 
three  days  before,  into  a  box  anointed  vnth  honey,  and  so  put 
opon  your  hook  as  to  preserve  them  to  be  living,  you  are  as 
like  to  kill  this  crafty  fish  this  way  as  any  other ;  but  still  as 
you  are  fishing,  chew  a  little  white  or  brown  bread  in  your 
mouth,  and  cast  it  into  the  pond  about  the  place  where  your 
float  swims.  Other  baits  there  be :  but  these,  with  diligence 
and  patient  watchfulness,  will  do  it  better  than  any  that  I 
ever  practised  or  heard  of." 

Blaine  has  the  following :  "  When  the  angling  commences, 
if  possible,  keep  entirely  out  sight  of  the  fish ;  make  no 
noise;  let  the  bait  slide  silently  into  the  water;  and  try 
their  fancy  for  taking  it  at  various  depths,  beginning  with  the 
lowest.  If  rain  falls  lightly,  the  angler  would  do  well  to 
pursue  his  practise  during  the  whole  day.  Sometimes,  also, 
success  will  attend  him  through  the  whole  of  a  gloomy  day 
without  rain,  but  in  general  cases,  during  the  hot  months,  it 
la  not  possible  to  fish  too  early  or  too  late  for  carp.  In  a 
starlight  or  moonlight  night  of  July,  they  have  been  taken 
af^er  the  *  witching  lime  *  even, 

"  When  the  angler  perceive*  ahite,  he  must  strike  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  his  bjiit.  If,  fur  iri*t)UHe^  in  ftshing  wnh 
a  lob- worm,  he  were  to  strike  the  moincHi  he  ft- It  the  flckut 
move,  he  would  pull  the  worm  out  of  the  month  of  ibe  carp* 
who  sucks  in  after  the  manner  <»f  n  barbel.  On  the  cnntnuy, 
if  paste  be  employed,  it  h  pruiient  to  strike  it  on  the  ■tight- 
est warning,  otherwise  the  wary  Mmmal  will  nuck  awaj  all 
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the  paste ;  bat  with  a  tmall  hook,  and  a  very  slignt  writ 
stroke,  the  nibbling  fish  may  be  probably  stmck ;  or  i!  he  i 
not  effectually  hooked,  the  fineness  of  the  stroke  will  not 
alarm  him,  and  he  will  return  to  the  charge.  Again,  when 
fishing  for  carp  in  rivers,  it  will  be  found  that  the  habit  ot 
meeting  the  insects  which  pass  down  the  stream,  makes  the 
fish  more  on  the  alert  to  prevent  their  eacape ;  they  take  the 
bait  quicker  in  rivers  for  this  reason,  and  they  should  there- 
fore be  struck  much  quicker.** 

Walton  prepares  and  dishes  up  this  dainty  fish  in  the  fol- 
lowing sufficiently  luxurious  style,  to  make  the  Angler  or 
reader  smack  his  lips  in  anticipation. 

**  But  first,  I  will' tell  you  how  to  make  this  carp,  that  is  so 
curious  to  be  caught,  so  curious  a  dish  of  meat  as  shall  make 
him  worth  all  yoxir  labor  and  patience.  And  though  it  is  not 
without  some  trouble  and  charges,  yet  it  will  recompense 
both.  Take  a  carp,  (alive  if  possible) ;  scour  him,  and  rub  him 
clean  with  water  and  salt,  but  scale  him  not;  then  open  him, 
and  pat  bim  with  bia  Ulood  and  liver,  which  you  must  save 
when  jwi  ^pen  blfn,  iato  a  small  p<!>t,  or  kettle ;  then  take 
■w<^t  tnnrjommt  tbyme,  or  parsley,  of  each  a  handful ;  a 
sprig  iif  ptJSomEiry,  ^nd  mother-of-savory ;  bind  them  into 
I  wo  or  tltreo  Bmidl  bimdles,  and  put  them  to  your  carp,  with 
four  i>r  five  whule  aniens,  twenty  pickled  oysters,  and  three 
uncbovie».  Then  pour  upon  your  carp  as  much  claret  wine 
1^  will  mi\y  cover  hi  to  ;  and  season  your  claret  well  with  salt, 
dove»  and  maee^  and  ihe  rind  of  oranges  and  lemons.  That 
itouo,  cover  your  |Kit  nnil  set  it  on  a  quick  tire,  till  it  be  suffi- 
ckndy  boiled.  Then  take  out  the  carp  and  lay  it  with  the 
broth  into  the  dish,  and  pour  upon  it  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
jf  the  beat  freih  bniicr,  melted  and  beaten  with  a  half  a 
drjfcii  sprwuBful  oftht  broth,  the  yolks  of  two  or  three  eggs, 
anfl  some  «f  iht'  h*'rbft  shred ;  garnish  your  dish  with  lemons* 
arid  ao  wrve  It  np*  and  much  good  do  yo?i." 
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CHAPTER    X. 

OF    THE   STRIPED  BASSE,  OR  ROOK-PISH. 


This  noble  and  highly  prized  fish  is  peculiar  to  onr  own 
coontryy  and  to  particular  parte  of  it.  As  an  object  of  sportj 
for  perfect  symmetry  and  beauty  of  appearance,  and  as  a 
dish  for  the  table,  it  is  considered  second  only  to  the  salmon. 
They  are  found  in  the  rivers,  bays,  and  inlets,  from  the  Capes 
of  the  Delaware  to  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  also  in  the  riv^i^ 
and  bays  of  Florida.  They  appear  in  the  ^reateet  abundance 
in  the  Cherapeake  Bay,*  and  in  the  rivetn.  buTfli  inlets  and 
creeks  in  the  vicinity  of  New-York,  and  ore  tiikffn  in  liirg« 
quantities,  from  the  size  of  a  common  trout  to  the  weight  o. 
upwards  of  a  hundred  pounds. 

In  addition  to  the  above  described  nameB,  they  are  some^ 
times  called  Perch.  The  late  learned  and  tlit^tingiiUhefl  Cln- 
▼emor  De  Witt  Clinton,  who  was  a  metnber  of  the  Fhllo^r^^ 

*  A  fHend  who  ang^les  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  below  tlnltiinof-f<,  u^y*  tliai 
he  has  eeen  them  aa  long  aa  a  crow-bar  I  This  b  not  quit*?  «o  bail  ai  b«- 
kmg  aa  bif  aa  a  lump  of  chalk,  as  the  crow-bar  wai  fn  fl^t  ai  iKp  tiiiM, 
I  about  fire  feet  six  inchea. 
11 
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phical  Society  of  the  city  of  New  York,  says  that  Basse  is  a 
Dutch  word,  sigoifying  perch.  As  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  among  the  few  American  aathors,  in  respect  to  this 
fish,  we  give  their  own  words. 

Smith  of  Massachusetts,  defines  this  species  as  the  Stri- 
ped  BoMie,  Rock  Ba«««<— Ferca  Labrax— (Lin.  Sdsena  Bloch.) 
"  On  the  sides  are  parallel  lines,  like  narrow  ribbons,  eight 
fai  number,  which  give  it  the  name  of  the  striped  basset 
the  scales  are  large,  of  a  metallic  lustre;  in  the  opper- 
culum,  the  middle  plate  is  serrated ;  the  last  portion  of  the 
third  plate  the  gill  cover,  constituted  of  three  pieces,  has  two 
nearly  concealed  spinas.  In  the  brancial  membrane  are 
seven  rays ;  pectoral,  sixt^n ;  ventral,  six ;  dorsal,  eight  in 
the  first,  fourteen  in  the  second ;  anal  fifteen,  and  in  the  can- 
dal  17  ;  some  of  them  in  each  fin,  according  to  the  size,  it 
would  appear,  of  the  individual,  are  stiff*  or  spinous. 

"  Three  or  four  of  the  stripes  reach  the  tail,— the  num- 
ber not  always  being  constant ;  and  the  remainder  gradually 
diaupp^ar  nt  different  points  on  the  abdominal  waUs;  the 
«yo»  at-p  while,  thi^  beiui  ntiikes  one  as  being  long,  and  the 
undf^r  Jaw,  n a  Id  the  pike,  juts  beyond  its  fellow.  Next  to  the 
miu^ker^K  thTS  h  d^ideiUy  the  handsomest  of  native  fishes. 

**■  Striped  BaSB*  AfL'  a  A^a  finh,  and  principally  subsist  near 
thft  fDaulhs  of  river»,  up  wlmh  they  run  as  high  as  they  can 
cofivimientJy  go*  Dnrin;?  the  approach  of  winter,  instead  of 
■tnking  out  into  the*  deep  water  of  the  open  ocean,  like  most 
other  anadminoafl  npecies,  the  basse  finds  a  residence  in 
|ir>ni)A,  covesi  rivers*  tmd  still  arms  of  the  sea,  where  undis- 
turbtnl  and  tiotnfortablet  it  remains  till  the  following  spring, 
fbe  principal  rirer»  in  the  state  of  Maine,  as  the  Penobscot. 
&c,,  are  the  places  where  they  are  now*  taken  in  the  great- 
vai  abapdanee,  and  of  Lhe  finest  flavor  and  size.  In  all  the 
river*»  I0f>.  nf  Mrt*»»iit'hniHnTa.  they  are  also  found,  at  the  in- 
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clemeDt  seaaon  of  winter,  bat  the  fishery  is  not  so  productive 
••  in  Maine,  whence  the  best  in  the  Boston  market  are  anna 
ally  brought.". 

The  following  is  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Literary 
and  Philosophical  Society,  by  Dr.  MitchilL 

''  MUckUCt  Perch,  Striped  Basse  or  Roek-Fish,  (Perca 
Mitchilli),  with  eight  parallel  lines  from  head  to  taiL  One  of 
the  largest  and  most  excellent  of  the  New  York  fishes :  may 
be  found  from  the  weight  of  an  ounce  to  that  of  seventy 
pounds  and  upwards.  The  position  of  the  ventral  fins  rather 
behind  the  pectoral,  made  me  once  incline  to  place  him  in 
the  abdominales.  His  second  gill  pUte  is  finely  serrated. 
That  circumstance,  if  he  remained  among  the  thoracic,  would 
rank  him  among  the  percse,  and  when  I  decided  in  &vor  of 
changing  his  order,  I  was  obliged  to  constitute  a  new  genus  for 
him,  which  I  called  roccus.  Bat  having  since  found  that  there 
are  fishes  whose  ventral  fins  are  further  back  on  the  abdo- 
men than  this,  that  are  nevertheless  coosidei^ed  as  thoracici 
I  have,  on  reconsideration,  persfuiJetl  nijjiielf  tt  will  be  most 
correct  to  place  him  among  his  coni|ieeri*  of  thf  pcreh  fsmiiy/* 

After  a  similar  descnptjon  to  ihut  given  by  Sroub,  our 
naturalist  continues:  "  But  oa^  of  Uie  monX  abvious  and 
distinguishing  features  of  tLak  fisb^  I9  Uie  «trij>ctd  apiN^nuice  < 
of  his  body.  From  head  to  tail  his  back  b  marked  by  Ion* 
gitudinal  lines.  The  groiuid  ctilor  h  pule,  brown,  wbitidb 
and  silvery.  On  this  are  deluiested  (be  [ifi»re»AiJ  Liues  tu 
parallel  rows.  These  rows,  at  «ime  sposunip  appear  blm^k^ 
and  make  a  strong  contract.  At  niber  thaea  they  nre  more 
faint,  and  seem  to  be  iadotl  into  u  retldkh  brown.  Wlinetn  tht* 
brown  thus  predominates,  iLirk  apeclu  or  Bpotsi  con  be  Iraced 
at  regular  distances  along  \hv  stripeA,  p&rtleukrLy  toward  the 
back. 

"  The  number  of  these  siripea  la  nsiially  elgliC ;  and  fonr 
of  them  most  commonly  rvmh  the  tuil.     The  rest  ore  {r& 
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queutly  shorter ;  vanishing  tmequally  in  their  progrees.    Belly 
a  fine  mixture  of  silver  and  white.    Scales  adhere  firmly. 

"  This  fish  is  very  highly  prized  by  the  New-Yorkers.  He 
is  savory  and  excellent  beyond  the  generality  of  fishes.  H'n 
common  abode  is  the  salt  water ;  but  he  migrates  to  the  fresh 
streams  and  recesses  to  breed  during  the  spring,  and  for  shel- 
ter in  winter. 

"He  takes  the  hook,  especially  when  baited  with  soft  crab. 
Small  ones  are  catched  by  the  boys,  from  the  wharves  and 
boats  every  where  near  the  city. 

**  Their  greatest  nm  is  late  in  the  fidl.  Instead  of  gvnng 
away  on  the  approach  of  winter,  the  striped  baas  seeks  refuge 
in  bays,  ponds,  and  recesses  where  he  may  remain  warm  and 
qiiiet  Here  the  fishermen  find  him,  and  make  great  hauls 
during  the  coldest  season,  when  very  great  numbers  are 
brought  to  market  in  a  froa:en  state.  At  this  time  it  is  usual 
to  take  some  very  large  and  heavy  ones.  Yet  I  have  seen  a 
dozen  at  a  time,  of  the  weight  of  fifty  pounds  each,  in  Oc- 
tober, while  the  weather  was  very  mild. 

"  He  is  also  taken  in  seines  during  the  summer,  and  in  au- 
tumn. Indeed,  there  is  no  fish  that  stays  more  steadily  with 
us  all  the  year  round,  than  the  rock ;  and  he  is  found  of  all 
sizes,  to  suit  all  sorts  of  palates." 

The  basse  has  been  believed,  as  stated  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  article,  to  be  a  native  of  this  country,  and  was 
supposed  first  to  have  been  noticed  by  Mitchill ;  but  the  fol- 
lowing from  Smith,  would  lead  to  a  different  conclusion. 

*'  By  what  authority  Dr.  Mitchill  gave  his  own  name  tci 
the  striped  bass,  *  Perea  MUehilli,*  we  cannot  divine:  he 
might  with  equal  propriety  have  tacked  his  name  to  the  white 
shark,  or  to  the  bones  of  the  mastodon,  and  the  last  would 
have  savored  less  of  vanity,  than  affixing  his  cognomen  to  a 
common  table  fiah,  known  from  time  immemorial  all  over 
Rurope.*^ 
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If  the  above  aasertion  of  Smith's  is  correct,  it  is  very 
strange  that  so  important  an  angle  fish  has  not  been  known 
to  the  angling  community  of  Eiurope ;  for  out  of  upwards  of 
an  hundred  books  on  the  subject  of  angling,  in  Europe,  only 
one  or  two  makes  mention  of  any  kind  uf  basse  whatever,  and 
they  are  a  species  of  trout,  differing  entirely  from  the  striped 
basse  of  our  waters.  However,  to  us  Anglers,  (although  we 
•hould  like  to  see  the  learned  Doctors  agree,)  it  matters  cot 
'  whether  we  have  the  name  so  long  as  we  have  the  game." 

As  an  object  of  sport,  they  are  sought  after  with  great 
avidity,  by  the  sportsmen  of  the  parts  of  New  York 
and  New-Jersey,  bordering  on  the  Hudson  river,  and 
have  been  taken  of  quite  a  large  size  as  &r  up  as  Albany  * 
and  Troy.  They  are  also  made  very  profitable  «to  market 
fishermen,  at  some  seasons  being  taken  in  great  numbers,  with 
very  little  trouble.  In  the  early  part  of  January  of  the  pre- 
sent year,  25,000  pounds  were  taken  in  Point  Judith  Ponds, 
tlie  majority  of  a  large  size,  that  netted  the  proprietors 
$5,000. 

They  are  generally  angled  for  with  a  strong,  pliable  rod, 
12  to  15  feet  in  length,  made  of  ash,  with  a  lance-wood  top. 
For  boat  fishing,  a  rod  about  12  feet  in  length  is  considered 
long  enough,  but  for  bridge  or  bank  fishing,  14  to  18  feet  have 
the  preference.  They  may  be  had  in  every  variety  of  style 
at  the  tackle  stores  in  the  city  of  New-Yu]  ^>,  v^  uvn^  nu  imiM 
or  expense  is  spared  in  adapting  them  to  the  peculiar  ta»te.«H 
of  the  Angler.  Attached  to  the  rod  should  bt?  u  rc^el,  (^ulFi- 
ciently  large  to  contain  firom  300  to  600  fet't  uf  (iai,  grass^  (jr 
silk  line ;  to  your  line  a  swivel  sinker,  and  lloat>  accord  iDg  to 
the  current  of  your  fishing  ground,  and  a  lenjJt;!'^  from  tbretj  to 
six  feet  in  length,  doOble  for  &11  fishing,  mni  single  fqr  the 
spring  run.     Some  of  the  best  Anglers,  hovv(;vert  prefer  uriu^ 

*  In  the  Bprinf  of  1844,  one  was  taken  wilb  a  rmj  mud  roel,  m  Sau- 
fertiea  creek,  weighing  fifteen  and  a  half  poundu 
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UDgle  gut  ttii-oughout  the  season,  and  if  it  can  be  |irociired  of 
a  large  size,  roand  and  even  throughout,  in  experienced 
hands  it  will  be  apt  to  take  the  most  and  largest  fish.  To 
your  leader  should  be  a  Limerick  or  Kirby  hook,  from  No.  0 
to  3,  according  to  the  season  and  size  of  the  game. 

In  no  species  of  angling  is  it  so  necessary  to  hare  superior 
quality  of  tackle,  as  in  the  one  under  eonsideration.  The 
beginner  should  therefore  provide  himself  with  such  descrip- 
tions as  will  meet  any  emergency ;  for  in  salt  water,  in  the 
bays  and  large  rivers,  the  fisher  will  often  be  crossed  by 
fishes  of  great  magnitude,  and  by  taking  the  proper  precaution 
to  have  every  thing  strong  and  durable,  he  will  often  prevent 
loss  of  tackle  and  loss  of  patience,  two  very  important  items 
of  a  successful  Angler's  stock. 

An  experienced  Angler  and  mechanic,  who  has  made 
many  a  rod,  gives  the  following  description  of  a  proper  one 
for  basse  fishing.  *'  Your  rod  should  be  about  12  or  13  feet 
in  length,  not  too  stiff*  nor  yet  too  limber,  for  by  being  too 
stiff  you  are  apt  to  break  your  tackle,  or  lose  your  fish  by 
being  struck  too  hard,  and  by  being  too  light  you  are  apt  to 
birak  it ,  xmd  thus  spoil  yaur  iport.  Besides,  a  rod  of  medium 
size  ift  li;e;)jtBr,  mi»re  DmiYonient  to  handle,  and  much  more 
]ike]y  ta  give  yon  aatisfoctiriu  afler  a  tedious  day's  angling,  if 
nay  such  nhoulil  be  your  lot,  than  if  it  were  stiiF — a  fiftult 
whif  h  many  now  beginoerB  are  apt  to  acquire.  For  general 
busse  BUglifig.  the  ono  I  should  prefer  (and  it  is  the  one  most 
in  uiAQ  with  good  sportsmen)  would  be  about  seven-eighths 
of  an  inch  iti  diDmeter  al  rhe  butt  ferrule,  and  a  true  ta|>er  to 
the  {Kiitit,  which  liboaUI  not  «x<!eed  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch 
in  diumctcr,  making  jout  huH  stifficiently  large  for  the  grasp 
ufjont  h&tul^  ij»y  tm  mch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter,  which  is 
aUoiit  as  large  as  will  wdl  till  your  hand ;  larger  is  inconve- 
nieut — ^sirmller  will  bej  likt^ly  to  cramp  your  fingers. 

*'  Your  hcKika  *hijuld  be  iihout  No.  2  of  Kirby,  or  No.  1  of 
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Limerick,  firmly  laBhed  to  one  or  two  strands  of  gut,  accord- 
ing to  the  nm  of  yoor  fish.  If  yon  fish  with  one  strand  of 
extra  strong  gut  next  yoor  hook,  you  will  be  safe  enough,  and 
be  as  likely  to  take  as  good  fish  as  with  stronger  tackle ;  but 
be  sure  that  your  leader,  where  your  sinker  is  put  on,  and 
where  the  heaviest  strain  generally  comes,  be  stronger  than 
your  hook  length,  and  of  two  strands  of  strong  gut,  or  three 
strands  of  medium  size ;  for  by  that  means,  if  you  should  be 
so  unfortunate  as  to  get  fouled  on  the  bottom,  you  will  es- 
cape with  the  loss  of  your  hook  only,  whereas  if  your  tackle 
be  of  an  uniform  strength,  you  will  most  likely  lose  the  whole, 
Unef  sinkerf  kookSf  and  all^  which  may  probably  make  you 
gwear;  and  this,  according  to  Walton,  is  a  bad  practice ;  for 
as  the  old  adage  goes,  *  He  who  swears  takes  no  fish.' 

"  You  are  to  remember  that  in  boat  fishing,  if  you  do  noc 
fish  with  a  float,  or  with  a  running  or  sliding  sinker  on  the 
bottom,  your  sinker  should  be  light  enough  to  float  ofi*  with 
the  tide,  and  be  able  to  feel  the  bottom  at  all  times,  so  that  if 
your  sinker  be  20  feet  ofi*,  you  can  still  feel  ii  strike  the  bot- 
tom, and  lift  it  up,  when  you  can  let  out  more  line.  I  prefer 
this  mode  of  fishing,  Ij  "th  for  bnj^  and  we^k^alt,  ta  m%y 
other;  and  yon  will  be  likely  to  ^t  better  fish^  and  mcTre  of 
them. 

"  You  are  to  considirr,  also^  the  tiitnes  of  tide,  the  bitits  in 
season,  the  quietnefli  i^f  the  spot  swlecteil  for  yoor  fij^hlng^  (for 
the  baiise,  like  the  trtMiT,  will  rL\-mt\  uU  places  wticre  there  is 
an  unusual  noise,)  and  the  foil  or  neait  tides,  wliich  latter  Jtw 
allowed  by  all  salt  wntpr  AoglerB  to  be  the  bent  liine  fur 
taking  fish,  and  which  i  ktiow  to  be  the  factfrrim  experience 
This  time  of  tide,  wbeti  it  httppens  early  In  the  inorijifij^,  or 
towards  sun-down,  with  the  wtnd  eS*  shore,  mid  ft  gf^tle  rip 
pie  on  the  water,  is  \h&  time  when  bas^  are  msmX  opin  the 
feed,  and  the  sportsmiui^i  e^ort.^  ore  ^euemlty  crowiiefl  wtth 
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**  You  are  to  fish  as  near  bottom  as  possible,  either  with 
float  or  without ;  if  the  tide  be  too  strong,  the  float  should  be 
dispensed  with;  but  a  little  experience  will  give  proper 
judgment  as  to  the  time  of  using  either,  or  both.'* 

The  following,  from  an  old  and  experienced  amateur, 
who  has  angled  for  many  years  in  the  vicinity  of  New-York, 
will  be  found  excellent  information  for  those  who  think  that 

**  No  anf  ling  can  •urpus 
The  taking  of  tha  I»mm.'' 

*  The  Striped  Basse  is  one  of  the  finest  fished  our  waters. 
By  sportsmen  it  is  considered  a  game  fish  of  the  salt  water 
tribe,  affording  capital  amusement  to  the  angler,  by  his  great 
streiigth  and  activity.  There  are  many  places  in  the  vicinity 
of  New-York  city,  where  these  fish  are  firequently  found  in 
great  plenty.  They  commence  taking  the  hook  generally  in 
ApriL  The  first  fishing  ground  in  the  neighborhood,  in  the 
spring,  is  in  the  creeks  at  Kingsbridge — ^next  at  Macomb's 
Dam,  Newtown  creek,  and  Jersey  flats.  At  this  early  sea 
son,  shninp  is  far  the  best  bait,  especially  where  the  water 
is  salt,  though  in  the  Passaic,  at  Belleville,  anglers  are  very 
successful  in  the  use  of  shad-roe  as  a  bait.  This  bait  is  rather 
difficult  to  manage  by  a  novice.  The  experienced  angler 
makes  use  of  tow,  or  wool,  cutting  his  bait  with  as  much  of 
the  skin  as  possible,  and  winding  a  few  strands  of  the  tow 
or  wool  around  it  on  the  hook,  which  prevents  the  current 
from  washing  it  off,  which  it  would  soon  do  without  this  pre 
caution  On  the  reefs  of  the  Passaic  and  Hackensack  rivers, 
many  of  these  noble  fish  are  taken  early  in  ApriL  The  shad- 
roe  has  been  tried  repeatedly  at  Macomb's  Dam  and  in  New> 
town  creek,  without  success ;  the  reason  is  obvious  to  the 
wn^r.  The  shad  run  up  the  firesh  water  streams  to  spawn, 
and  are  never  known  to  spawn  at  either  of  the  places  just 
metttioneii,  and  I  have  never  had  much  success  with  thia 
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bdit,  excepting  in  fresh  water  streams.  The  shrhnp  is  a 
mach  pleasanter  and  cleaner  bait  and  is  yeiy  generally  found 
to  be  saocessfol  in  the  early  spring  fishing,  and  continues  so 
until  crabs  commence  shedding  their  coats  freely.  In  the 
latter  part  of  June,  the  bass  prefer  the  soft  or  shedder  crab, 
though  the  shrimp  continues  to  be  used  with  success,  until 
near  the  first  of  August,  when  the  crab  is  decidedly  the  best 
of  all  baits  that  can  be  used.  The  mode  of  angling  conse- 
quently varies  at  this  time.  While  using  the  shrimp,  the  an 
gler  is  generally  most  successful,  by  using  the  float,  and  sus- 
pending his  hook  from  mid-water  to  within  a  foot  of  the  bot- 
tom, excepting  where  the  water  is  quite  shallow,  when  it 
should  hang  just  so  as  to  clear  the  bottom,  as  in  water  cf 
little  depth  the  fish  look  for  their  prey  near  the  bottom.  But 
when  crab  bait  is  used,  the  best  mode  of  fishing  is  for  the 
bait  to  lie  on  the  bottom ;  a  sliding  sinker  is  then  the  best 
always  as  light  as  the  tide  or  current  will  allow.  Tbe  largest 
fish  are  generally  taken  by  tJiu*  fiskiDg  at  the  bntloui,  with- 
out a  float;  and  the  reaam  for  dispensing  with  the  float  ia  oh* 
vious,  if  we  will  look  at  thu  liabits  of  the  iinb^  In  angling 
witb  shrimp,  the  bait  Bhualil  b&  sufipeuiied  as  above  stated  p 
because  the  shrimp,  by  the  action  af  the  curreiiL,  are  trv^ 
quendy  swept  fixmi  the  edges  of  the  channelf  or  driven  out 
by  e«Is,  or  other  euemieA^  tind  the  bass  took  for  ihcm  accord- 
ingly ;  when  feeding  on  ihc  crab^  however^  these  fijsh  search 
along  the  bottom  to  find  the  crab  in  bis  helpless  end  defence- 
less state,  and  swim  wiih  ilieir  brMlies  at  an  oitgle,  with  ibt^ 
head  downward,  examiitiug  tbe  bottom,  where  exjwrieocL^ 
teaches  them  to  find  their  prey  ;  thna  a  crab  bait  Hospeudeti 
by  a  float  at  mid  water  wuuld  ujmal'y  e^ape  their  obflerra> 
tion,  and  the  angler  nnntcin  dialed  with  theAe  fiLdU  would 
mourn  over  his  want  of  succe*p  without  being  uble  to  ac- 
count for  it.  In  the  tatl^r  part  of  Septetober,  ihfd  Ahrinip 
again  begin  to  come  into  use,  ami  m  October,  these,  with  the 
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common  kill  fish,  or,  as  it  is  osaally  called,  killej  fish,  and 
the  spearing  in  October,  are  decidedly  the  best  baits,  espe- 
cially in  running  waters,  such  as  the  streams  at  Macomb's 
Dam,  Pelham  Bridge,  &o.;  while  in  some  of  our  fre8h  water 
fishing  grounds,  such  as  Hackensack  river  and  English  Neigh- 
borhood creek,  the  white  opened  softKslam  is  found  by  far  the 
best  Jbait  in  October  and  Norember,  especially  for  large  fish. 

**  Another  mode  of  fishing  for  striped  bass  is  practiced  by 
fishermen  and  amateurs,  by  which  very  large  fish  are  often 
taken.  It  is  by  trolling  with  a  strong  hand  line,  with  a  real 
squid  for  bait,  or  an  artificial  bait  made  in  various  ways: 
sometimes  of  the  white  leg  bone  of  a  sheep,  or  of  bright 
metal,  such  as  block  tin,  pewter,  &c.:  these  can  be  had  at 
the  fishing  tackle  shops.  The  boat  is  gently  rowed  along  by 
a  skilful  oarsman,  who  rests  on  his  oars  the  moment  a  fish  is 
struck,  giving  the  angler  full  opportunity  to  play  his  fish  with 
skill  and  care,  both  of  which  are  highly  requisite,  for  the  fish 
thus  taken  are  sometimes  very  large.  Those  weighing  20, 
30.  Hfitl  even  iQ  pnun^i*  have  often  been  taken  in  the  East 
riv^T,  jn  llie  ni^ighborhoc}^)  of  Hellgate,  and  in  Harlem  river, 
Littlt^  ilen^to,  which  ii  the  arm  of  the  stream  which  passes 
Imtwe^ii  Warden  and  RaDdall's  islands,  and  in  Morrisania 
crpek*  This  in  all  fiiiu  Irdling  ground,  but  as  the  best  sue- 
tresa  k  ii*iifilJy  met  with  at  night,  this  precludes  any  but  the 
mottt  robu*t  from  eiijfiring  this  kind  of  sport — though  fre- 
i]U^ntJy  fine  fish  are  inketx  during  the  day. 

*'  The  {Ishonnen  who  Aiipply  our  market  with  these  fine 
fish,  have  lately  been  very  successful  in  the  use  of  set  lines 
1  fit r  in  the  fill! .  In  the  neighborhood  of  Piermont,  on  the 
Hud«nti|,  t\m  mode  htis  been  employed  to  great  advantage: 
n  strong  line  is  extended  from  one  stake  or  anchor  to  another 
at  given  ctlst  winces,  and  U>  this  cord  are  attached  short  lines 
with  strotijt  hooks,  bailed  with  a  small  tomcod  or  other  live 
fish :  at  the  proper  time  of  tide  the  fishermen  raise  one  end 
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of  the  line  and  proceed  to  take  the  fiah  from  the  hooks.  In 
one  night  several  hundred  weight  of  these  excellent  fish  have 
been  taken  from  two  or  three  of  these  set  lines,  to  be  seen 
alive  on  the  stands  in  Washington  market  late  in  December 
Some  of  the  finest  the  writer  has  ever  eaten  were  bought  at 
the  stand  of  Mr.  Hiscox  in  that  market." 

On  the  subject  of  the  different  baits  for  the  basse,  it  is 
proper  to  remark  that,  like  the  trout,  the  rock  is  very  par- 
ticular about  the  quality  of  his  food:  in  some  p]aces  at  some 
seasons  he  will  jump  readily  at  clam  bait,  and  at  other  places 
he  will  take  nothing  but  shrimp  or  crab.  At  Macomb's  Dam, 
Harlem  river,  at  particular  periods,  the  best  bait  is  a  small, 
beautiful  fish  called  the  spearing,  which  sometimes  he  will 
take  and  nothing  else,  and  other  times  nothing  but  shedder 
crabs  will  satisfy  his  dainty  palate.  At  many  places  in  the 
Hudson  river,  and  in  the  bay,  the  clam  bait  is  sufficient  to 
hook  him  in  large  quantities.  At  the  former  place  he  is 
rather  epicurean,  and  as  long  as  Astor  House  &re  is  offered 
him  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  ground,  he  will  not  be  content 
to  take  small  dishes,  and  rejects  everything  for  his  favorite 
fancy  at  the  time.. 

In  the  striking  and  running  of  the  basse,  equally  as  much 
pleasure  is  given  as  with  the  troat  and  salmon,  and  is 
to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  directed  for  those 
fishes.  Care  should  always  be  taken,  after  having  hooked 
him,  to  keep  him  well  up  froTa  the  bottom,  with  the  line  well 
stretched ;  and  if  the  angler  be  not  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a 
cast  in  his  eyes,  as  so  elegantly  described  on  lormer  pages,  fmm 
the  •'  Angler's  Souvenir,"  let  him  be  watchful  of  every  mova- 
ment,  have  faith  in  ki»  taekUt  (which  shrjuld  tilwHyg  he 
examined  for  that  purpose  previous  ti>  wetting  his  Udc^,) 
courage,  patience  and  perseverance,  iind  there  will  be  »o 
difficulty  in  tuking  the  largest  run  of  fish  with  Hide  trouble. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

OF  THE  WBAK-FI8H,  WHEAT-PISH,  OR  SaUETEAtilTE. 


This  is  another  native  fish,  as  far  as  known,  and  is  found 
chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  New-York  and  Massachusetts.  It 
takes  the  various  names,  of  weak-fish,  wheat-fish,  and  sqne- 
leauge  from  diflereut  ascribed  causes;  the  first  from  the 
weakness  of  its  mouth.  The  'second  name  has  its  origin 
from  the  fact  of  its  having  made  its  appearance  always  at 
harvest  time,  which  is  not  now  the  &ct,  as  they  begin  to  run 
during  the  month  of  May,  and  are  taken  in  small  quantities  in 
the  month  of  ApriL  The  latter  bold  and  elegant  name  is 
s;iven  by  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  New-York, 
who  once  were  fi-ee  to  roam  where  the  more  refined  now 
find  a  home. 

There  are  two  species,  as  described  by  Mitchill,  as  fol- 
tows: 

"The  WJcoA-f^A— (Labrus  Squeteague) — with  even 
tail,  speckled  back  and  sides,  one  or  more  sharp,  long  front 
teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  yellowish  ventral  and  anal  fins. 
One  of  the  most  numerous  and  useful  of  New-York  fishes, 
particularly  during  the  season  when  the  cold  is  not  consider* 
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able.  Size  commonly  from  a  foot  to  fifteen  inches;  bat  often 
growB  larger.  I  weighed  one,  for  example,  that  measured 
27  inches  in  length,  by  seven  in  depth,  and  found  him  hea- 
vier than  six  poonds.  He  never  goes  into  fresh  streams,  or 
ponds,  bat  within  the  Umits  of  the  salt  water  is  taken  in  al- 
most aU  the  places  where  the  rock-fish  is  caught  The  weak- 
fish  is  so  much  the  compamon  of  the  basse,  that  I  once  gave 
him  the  specific  name  of  CofMM.  He  resembles  the  rock  in 
the  following  particalars:  1.  A  wide  moath,  with  small 
teeth  in  the  lips  and  jaws;  2.  Patches  of  teeth  at  the  bottom 
of  a  capankms  throat;  3.  Two  dorsal  fins,  the  foremost  of 
which  has  eight  rays;  4.  A  lateral  line  passing  into  the  cau- 
dal fin;  5.  A  nearly  corresponding  number  of  sixteen  rays  in 
the  pectoral,  and  seventeen  in  the  caudal  fins;  6.  Doable 
nostrils,  and  an  elongated  lower  jaw;  7.  A  projecting  head; 
and,  8.  Large  pale  yellow  eyes  on  its  sides.  But  there  are 
no  tangible  seme  on  the  gill  cover,  the  divisions  at  the  edge 
are  visible  only.  They  are  not  long,  but  yield  to  the  slightest 
touch.  Also  the  giU  cover  is  not  fairly  triparite;  but  consists 
of  no  more  than  two  plain  divisions.  *  *  *  *  The  weak-fish 
cannot,  therefore,  be  deemed  a  perca,  I  have  been  obliged 
to  separate  him  fipom  his  companion,  the  rock,  notwithstand- 
ing their  numerous  points  of  similitude.  I  have,  upon  the 
whole,  associated  him  with  the  great  fiunily  of  labrus;  a 
connexion  he  seems  to  be  qualified  for,  by  hit  smoath  aud 
scaly  gill  covers,  his  sharp  and  strong  teeth,  and  the  soflneM 
of  his  donal  rays.  I  have  given  hitn  the  speciiic  Dume  by 
iMrhich  the  Narraganset  natives  distingnisb  biiii— aqueteaguc. 
It  would  have  been  as  easy  to  have  n^ignifil  the  Mohcgaa 
appellation,  Checouts.  Head  and  back  of  the  weak-li^b, 
brown,  with  frequently  a  tinge  of  greetii^h.  The  vpaeej  to- 
wards the  sides,  fiuntly  silvery,  with  diisky  epecki,  Tbeie 
gradually  disappear  on  the  sides,  until  on  descending  to  the 
belly  a  clear  white  pervades  fix)m  the  cbiJi  to  the  tail.    The 
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swimming  bladder  is  convertible  to  good  glue.  I  have  eaten 
as  fine  blane-mange  from  it  as  from  the  isinglass  of  the  Btiu> 
geon.  He  is  a  fish  of  goodly  appearance;  and  is  wholesome 
and  well*tasted,  though  rather  soft:  is  brought  to  market  in 
great  abundance  during  the  summer  months.  He  is  taken 
by  the  line  and  the  seine.  He  is  called  weak-fish,  as  some 
say,  because  he  does  not  pull  very  much  after  he  is  hooked;* 
or  as  others  allege,  because  the  laboring  men  who  are  fed 
upon  him  are  weak  by  reason  of  die  deficient  nourishment 
in  that  kind  of  food.  Certain  peculiar  noises  under  water,  of 
a  low  rumbling  or  drumming  kind,  are  ascribed  by  the  fisher^ 
men  to  the  squeteague.  Whether  the  sounds  come  from 
these  fishes  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  during  their  season,  they 
may  be  heard  coming  from  the  bottom  of  the  water;  and  in 
places  frequented  by  weak-fish,  and  not  in  other  places;  and 
when  the  weak-fish  depart,  the  sounds  are  no  more  heard. 

''  A  beautiful  variety  of  this  fish  is  sometimes  seen,  with 
the  following  characters,  to  wit: 

"Spotted  Squeteague^Lah.  Sq.  maculatus). — There  are 
black,  well  defined  spots  among  the  specks  over  the  back 
and  sides,  and  checkering  the  caudal  and  sec6nd  dorsal  fins. 
The  pectoral  fins  are  rather  small:  ventral  and  anal  fins  not 
yellow  but  brownish.  The  parts  thus  variegated  with  spots 
have  a  pretty  appearance." 

They  bite  finely  at  the  shrimp  and  shedder  crab,  and  will 
often  take  clam  bait  as  readily.  In  the  vicinity  of  New- York 
they  are  found  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  the  bay  ofi*  Com* 
munipaw.  Oyster  Islands,  Buckwheat  Island,  below  Eliza- 
bethtown  Point,  at  Buttermilk  Channel,  the  OwPs  Head, 
Gowanus  Bay,  and  Manhattanville;   and  although  they  ao- 

*  Thia  is  a  great  mistake ;  the  aqaeteafue,  confidering  tbe  weakneM 
or  aoftnen  of  the  inaer  part  of  hi*  mouth,  is  a  fair  pulling  fish ;  and 
when  they  are  hooked  of  a  good  size,  are  known  to  give  nearly  as  much 
sport  as  the  qiore  favored  rock. 
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company  the  basse  in  salt  water,  they  generally  swim  deeper, 
more  in  the  eddies,  and  farther  off  from  the  shore.  The 
experienced  angler  will  oflen  af^r  angling  for  basse  withoat 
soccess,  change  his  ground,  drop  his  bait  a  little  deeper  in 
the  water,  and  retom  satisfied  with  his  qaota  of  weak-fish  if 
not  bis  expected  sport  in  basse. 

Although  they  are  not  as  active  when  hooked,  and  do  not 
compare  as  a  game  fish  with  the  basse,  the  same  description 
of  tackle  is  requisite ;  and  the  angler  who  occasionally  lays 
of  with  a  slack  line,  has  to  tufer  some  from  the  larger  and 
more  nimble  rock,  who  will  often  be  off  with  hooks,  line, 
float  and  sinker,  withoat  particular  notice. 

Some  of  those  who  make  the  squeteague  a  fiivorite  object 
of  their  pursuit,  prefer  a  light,  round,  bent  hook  called  the 
Aberdeen,  and  others  a  light  Kirby  size  No.  1,  which  they 
think  increases  their  chance  of  success.  A  large  hook,  say 
No.  1.  or  even  No.  0,  on  the  whole,  should  be  used,  although 
the  Limerick  *  is  a  good  and  sure  hook.  The  Kirby,  baited 
with  a  good  sized  shrimp,  will  be  found  for  this  weak 
mouthed  animal  a  more  sufficient  guaranty  for  the  &ithfu] 
landing  of  any  size  that  swhns. 

A  friend  who  pursues  this  sport  during  the  season,  with 
much  success,  says — "  I  once  saw  one  taken  by  a  friend  of 
mine,  that  weighed  eight  pounds  and  a  half,  which  is  the 
largest  I  ever  saw.**  Tou  frequently  take  from  10  to  40 
pounds  of  this  fish  in  a  day,  when  they  are  in  abundance. 
The  afternoon  tides  are  always  the  best,  about  two  hours 
before  sundown,  and  as  long  after  that  as  they  keep  from 
croaking^  when  you  had  bcstter  leave  off,  na  jou  will  take  no 
more  of  them. 

*  Son*  preftr  the  Limerick,  lUflitlf  curbed,  bttth  far  rock  Bsd  wjiie* 
le«|ii6. 
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OP    THE    KINO-PISH,    OR    BARB. 


Thii  is  a  fine  fish,  both  for  the  hook  and  the  palate,  and  is 
found  only  and  seldom  in  the  bay  and  harbor  of  New- York. 
Whence  be  coi^iea^  and  whither  he  goes,  and  of  his  habits. 
Utile  is  knuwD,  even  lonong  the  oldest  inhabitants  a(  New 
York,  Thij  older  frutemity  of  anglers,  however,  know 
more  about  him  thtkn  those  of  later  growth:  certain  it  is, 
that  among  thos<3  wbd  have  had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaint- 
4mce  Willi  u  hook  and  line,  few  can  ever  forget  him.  As 
u  gamu  Jiih  he  is  coniiiidered  as  giving  more  real  sport  than 
either  the  trfjnt,  baAs^,  or  salmon.  His  name  and  where- 
uboutji  hua  only  to  be  whispered  to  the  New  York  Angler, 
hdA  he  IS  off  uTter  sport  that  perhaps  he  has  anticipated  for 
yenrs, 

*'  King-Fitk — <Sce(cna  Nebulosa — Mitchill) — With  cir- 
rhotic chin^  clouded  fikin,  and  ragged,  bltmt  processes,  partly 
ovcrhaui^g  the  upper  lip.  Length,  sixteen  or  eighteen 
incbes;  depth  alKmi  three;  though  some  individuds  are 
lar^'or*     He«d  and  biwiy  scaly.     Color  of  the  head  and  body 
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a  light  brown,  glossed  with  silvery  and  blue,  and  interspersed 
with  spots  and  blotches  of  a  darker  hae.  Some  of  these 
clouds  slant  obliquely  forward  from  the  dorsal  fin;  some  run 
obliquely  backward  from  the  nape  of  the  neck;  and  some 
pass  midway  from  the  sides  to  the  tail.  There  is  here  and 
there  an  insulated  dark  patch,  with  dirty  discolorations  to- 
wards the  white  belly.  He  grows  rapidly  thick  and  stout 
towards  the  thorax,  and  then  gently  and  gradually  slopes 
away  towards  the  taiL" 

He  is  taken  by  the  angler  for  basse  and  weak  fish  with 
their  ordinary  tackle,  with  the  exception  of  the  hook,  which 
should  be  rather  smaller,  say  No.  4,  Limerick  or  Kirby  sal- 
mon, to  accommodate  the  mouth  of  the  barb,  which  is  rather 
small. 

The  following  description  of  his  grounds,  and  manner  of 
taking  him,  by  a  friend  who  has  had  much  experience,  will 
close  our  article  on  the  king-fish  to  the  gratification  of  all  who 
have  or  ever  expect  to  bite  or  get  a  bite  firom  this  interesting 
fish: 

"  This  is  one  of  the  finest  fish  for  the  table,  procured  from 
the  salt  water.  They  are  not  plenty  in  the  neighborhood  of 
this  city,  though  occasionally  a  season  occurs  when  they  are 
taken  in  considerable  numbers.  I  have  often  taken  20  or  30 
in  a  tide,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Communipaw,  that  delight- 
ful little  Dutch  town,  rendered  famous  in  history  by  tlie  re- 
nowned Knickerbocker. 

"  A  little  below  this  village  there  is  a  piece  of  hard  bot- 
tom on  the  extensive  flat  which  is  spread  out  from  Jersey 
City  down  nearly  to  Bergen  Point.  A  single  rock  is  bare  at 
low  water  on  this  hard  ground,  called  l^lack  Tom.  The  itest 
ground,  in  my  experience,  is  found  thiL-:  Eow  your  I  Hint 
from  Black  Tom  directly  for  the  Jersey  shore »  sound  lug  v^nU 
an  oar  until  the  bottom  becomes  soft  and  the  water  a  [hx](* 
deeper  than  on  the  liard.  You  are  then  at  the  edge  t^f  wtmt 
12 
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\b  called  Caving  Channel — a  channel  numing  north  from  Ca- 
ving Point.  Back  your  boat  about  ten  feet  on  the  hard,  and 
anchor  at  low  water:  as  the  young  flood  comes  in,  if  there 
are  any  of  these  fish  in  the  harbor  you  will  most  probably 
find  them  here.  I  have  taken  from  ten  to  thirty  on  this 
ground,  together  with  basse  and  weak-fish,  iu  a  tide. 

"The  best  bait  for  king-fish  is  shedder  crab:  the  hook 
should  be  smaller  than  for  basse,  as  tbey  have  not  a  large 
mouth.  They  are  fine  fish  for  the  rod,  being  very  powerfiil 
and  active,  running  deeper  than  basse  or  weak  fish,  and  in  a 
way  peculiar  themselves,  so  that  an  experienced  angler  can 
always  distmguish  them  on  their  first  run.  The  largest  I 
have  ever  taken  in  this  harbor  I  have  found  on  this  ground, 
weighing  up  to  one  and  a  half  pounds.  They  are  sometimes 
taken  of  larger  size  in  the  south  bays  of  Long  Island,  but 
rarely  if  ever  over  two  pounds.  There  are  many  other  spots 
on  the  extensive  oyster  beds  on  these  flats,  particularly  along 
in  front  of  Communipaw,  and  along  the  fyke  fences  between 
Jerwy  City  and  Ellis'  Ifllaml,  In  Jamaica  bay  I  have  had 
many  a  Bne  diiy^s  b\iQTt  virith  these  capital  fish. 

*'Tbe  folio wiag  communication,  giving  an  account  of  my 
exLtir»ions  in  that  bay*  wns  written  by  me  at  the  time,  and 
publi^bed  in  the  CotHtnercial  Advertiser  of  6th  July,  1827. 
This  I  admit  was  an  extraordinary  performance,  but  I  have 
many  limes  taken  aver  one  hundred  in  a  tide:  but  of  late 
yeart  these  fifih  have  become  scarce  in  those  waters,  it  being 
supposed  that  their  enemj  the  blue-fish,  by  preying  on  their 
youuj^p  have  caused  the  scarcity.  Poor  Bannister,  the  guide 
Hpukeri  at  haft  long  since  $1ept  with  hit  fathers.  A  pleasanter 
guide,  and  a  more  honest  man,  could  not  easily  be  found. 
Mrs.  Hickjs  is  idll  ^'at  borne"  to  her  friends,  and  as  kind  and 
aciximmodaUti«  ns  ever. 

*'  *  Gredt  FUhing. — On  Friday  last,  a  gentleman  of  this 
city  went  otit  fmm  Rfnku\v«y,  into  Jamaica  bay,  with  his 
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8on,  a  lad  of  twelve  years  of  age.  They  commenced  fishing 
at  half  past  seven  in  the  morning,  spent  half  an  hour  in  dining 
at  noon,  and  qnit  fishing  at  half  past  one ;  having  taken  with 
their  rods  in  the  six  hoars,  four  hundred  and  teventy-two 
king-fish.  Their  guide  was  Joseph  Bannister.  None  of 
these  fish  were  taken  by  him,  as  he  was  diligently  employed 
during  the  whole  time  in  preparing  bait.  That  it  may  not 
be  said  ^t  this  was  a  wanton  waste  of  one  of  the  finest  kinds 
of  fish  produced  in  our  waters,  it  is  deemed  right  to  add,  that 
a  large  number  of  families  in  the  neighborhood  were  supplied 
gratuitously  with  them,  and  none  of  this  lot  of  noble  fish 
were  wasted.  Mr.  Bannister  will  be  found  on  inquiry  at 
Mrs.  Phebe  Hicks'  boarding  house,  where  the  parties  were 
sta3ring.  ,  This  house  is  most  cheerfully  recommended  for  its 
delightful  situation,  great  cleanliness,  excellent  fare  and  kind 
and  obliging  fiimily,  as  well  as  for  the  highly  respectable 
company  usually  frequenting  it. 

"N.  B.  Mr.  Bannister  pruviEVfl  a  bcmt  and  bfiit*  and  is  ihe 
oarsman  for  the  day.     His  charge?  i&  $1 .35,*' 

The  fiiend  who  so  well  describes  ihe  king-fisht  and  hii 
particular  grocmds,  4S  amorig  the  few  who  hnve  enjoyed  ibe 
pleasant  sport  of  taking  tliii^  mre  Biid  active  ^met  informs  mi 
that  since  the  period  alluded  to^  they  have  visited  Uie  hurlio. 
of  New-Tork  but  seldom  cmd  in  email  qiuatjtitiee,  Aa  there 
is  a  time  for  everything,  there  will  no  doubt  be  rimei  when 
the  barb  will  condescend  tr^  c»U  on  the  angling  ctTnintunity 
of  the  goodly  city  of  Gothain.  when  the  foregoing  infltrnction* 
will  be  sufficient  to  make  them  "  Non  temper  non  parBUis." 
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OP    THE   BLACK-FISH,    OR   T  A  17  T  O  O  . 


This  is  another  of  our  natiye  fishes,  foand  only  in  the  waters 
of  New-York,  Massachusetts,  Rhode-Island  and  vicinity 
They  are  not  so  much  an  object  of  sport  as  the  two  last 
named,  but  as  they  come  early,  and  sometimes  in  great  abun> 
dance,  and  when  taken  and  fresh  cooked  are  a  fine  table  fish, 
they  deserve  a  particular  place  in  oar  extended  catalogue  of 
angle  fishes. 

Bltick-FitK  of  NetO'Yarkf  Tautog  of  the  Mohegant — 
Tide  Blaek'FUkf  or  i2itnn«r«— (Mitchill) — "  The  name  of  this 
fish  is  derived  from  the  color  of  its  back  and  sides,  being  of  a 
bluish  or  crow  black. 

**  The  black  fish  abounds  in  the  vicinity  of  Long  Island, 
and  is  a  stationary  inhabitant  of  the  \palt  water.  He  never 
visits  the  rivers,  like  salmon  or  sturgeon;  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  deserts  his  dwelling  place  as  they  do.  He  is  fond  of 
rocks,  reefs  and  rough  bottoms.  He  is  taken  through  the 
whole  course  of  Long  Island  Sound,  Fisher's  Island  Souud, 
and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rhode-Island.     The  tautog  was 
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not  originally  known  in  Maflsachawtts  bay;  but  within  a  few 
years  he  ha«  been  carried  beyond  Cape  Cod,  and  has  multi- 
plied 80  abundantly  that  the  Boston  market  has  now  a  full 
supply,  without  the  necessity  of  importing  from  Newport  and 
Providence.  Black-fish,  however,  does  not  confine  himself 
to  rough  bottoms;  for  he  is  also  caught  in  the  southern  bays 
of  Long  Island,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  ocean  ofi*  Sandy 
Hook.  He  is  considered,  by  the  New-Yorkers,  as  a  very 
fine  fish  for  the  table.  He  grows  to  the  weight  of  ten  or 
twelve  pounds,  and  even  more ;  but  it  is  a  fish  of  a  good  size, 
that  equals  two  or  three. 

'*He  may  be  kept  for  a  long  time  in  ponds  or  cars;  and 
fed,  and  even  fatted  there.  When  the  cold  of  winter  be- 
numbs him  he  refuses  to  eat  any  more,  and  a  membrane  is 
observed  to  form  over  the  vent,  and  close  it  He  begins  to 
regain  appetite  with  the  return  of  warmth  in  the  sping.  The 
blossoming  of  the  dogwood,  (comus  florida,)  early  in  April, 
is  understood  to  denote  the  time  of  baiting  black-fish.  As 
soon  as  these  flowers  unfold,  the  fishermen  proceed  with 
their  hooks  and  lines  to  the  fikvorite  places.  If  there  is  no 
dogwood,  a  judgment  is  derived  from  the  vegetation  of  the  ..^i— :•-, 

chestnut  tree  (castanea  vesca).     The  season  of  baiting  is  ^,r^r=— ^ 

reckoned  very  favorable  until  the  increasing  warmth  of  the  ^^Ez^J^ 

season  brings  food  enough  to  fill  their  stomachs,  and  they  — ^^^ 

thereupon  afibrd  less  pastime  to  the  apnrtunjNTi  autl  leas  profit  -^—~ 

to  the  professor.     The  people  express  thin  tjcutimunt  in  theie  :'^^~ 

coarse  rhymes: 

**  *  When  chestnut  leaves  are  aa  bif  u  ihuin]!]  niil^ 
Thea  bite  black-fith  without  fail ; 
But  when  chestnut  leaves  are  aa  Iaqi^  a»  a  ipui, 
Then  catch  black-fish  if  you  can.*  ** 

"  The  common  bait  for  black-fish  Is  the  soft  clauit  or  pi«*er, 
(mya.)      The  soldier  crab,  or  fiddle i\  (iicy[Mfna.)  will   fre* 
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quently  tempt  him  when  he  refuses  to  taste  the  other.  And 
he  snaps  very  readily  at  the  large  finny  worm  of  the  sail 
water  beaches,  (nereis,)  when  used  on  a  hook  for  him. 

"  Some  persons,  who  live  contiguous  to  the  shores  where 
are  situated  the  rocks  frequentefd  by  tautog,  invite  the  fish 
there  by  baiting.  By  this  is  meant  the  throwing  overboard 
broken  clams  or  crabs,  to  induce  the  black-fish  to  renew 
their  visits,  and  fine  sport  is  procured. 

**  Rocky  shores  and  bottoms  are  the  haunts  of  black-fish. 
Long  experience  is  required  to  find  all  these  places  of  resort 
Nice  observations  on  the  land-marks,  in  different  directions, 
are  requisite  to  enable  a  fishing  party  to  anchor  on  the  proper 
spot.  When,  for  example,  a  certain  rock  and  tree  range  one 
way,  with  a  bam  window  appearing  over  a  headland  the 
other  way,  the  boat  being  at  the  point  where  two  such  lines 
intersect  each  other,  is  exactly  over  some  famous  rendezvous. 
To  insure  success  on  such  expectation,  it  is  proper  to  have 
a  pilot  along,  well  versed  in  all  the  local  and  minute  know- 
ledge. According  to  the  number  and  distance  of  the  rocks 
and  reefs  visited,  will  be  the  time  consumed,  from  the  dura- 
tion of  a  few  hours  to  a  long  8ummer*s  day.  An  opinion  pre- 
vails, that  the  black-iish  can  hear  very  well;  and,  for  fear  of 
scaring  them  away,  the  greatest  stillness  is  observed.  He  in 
a  strong  fish,  and  puUs  well  for  one  of  his  weight  and  size. 

"At  some  places  black-fish  bite  best  upon  the  flood:  in 
others,  they  are  voracious  during  the  ebb.  Thunder  accom- 
panying a  shower,  is  an  indication  that  no  more  of  them  can 
be  caught.  The  appearance  of  a  porpoise  infallibly  puts  au 
end  to  sport.  Curious  stories  are  told  of  fish  in  the  wells 
and  ponds,  floating  in  their  native  element,  having  been 
found  dead,  after  sharp  and  repeated  flashes  of  lightning. 
Dull  weather,  with  an  easterly  wind,  is  generally  the  omeu 
of  ill  Inck.  The  exploits  performed  in  fishing  for  tautog,  are 
recounted  occasionally,  with  remarkable  glee,  and  they  aflord 
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a  never-failing  theme  of  entertainment  to  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  this  sort  of  adventure.  Though  the  hand  line  is 
generally  used,  the  rod  is  sometimes  employed  to  great  ad- 
vantage. The  black-fish  is  remarkable  for  retaining  life  a 
long  time  after  he  is  taken  out  of  water.  He  sometimes 
swims  over  even  ground,  and  is  caught  in  seines.'* 

An  observant  New-York  amateur,  who  delights  in  black- 
6sh  angling,  gives  us  the  following: 

**  The  black-fish,  or,  as  he  is  called  in  the  eastern  states, 
the  tautog,  is  a  very  fine  fish  for  the  table,  well  known  to  all 
epicures,  and  afibrds  fine  amusement  to  the  angler.  He  is 
taken  on  reefs  or  around  detached  rocks,  where  the  food  in 
which  be  delights  is  found.  The  usual  baits  employed  in 
taking  black-fish  are  the  hard  and  soft  shelled  clam,  the  rock 
crab  and  soldier  crab  or  fiddler,  shrimp  and  shedder  lobster 
Gi  crab:  these  two  last  are  decidedly  the  best  that  can  be 
used,  though  in  many  situations  the  shrimp  and  the  two  small 
kinds  of  crab  above  named  are  sometimes  to  be  preferred. 
As  a  general  bait  for  these  fish,  the  shedder  lobster  is  my 
favorite,  and  I  have  long  been  a  succeasful  angler  for  these 
fish.  There  is  avtiy  ^^cat  JiUinnRti  uliAcn^tiblt*  in  iii« 
black-fish,  even  thoAui  foeiliu^  together  nt  thet  ^oms  njck. 
Those  taken  close  %c*  t}w  rock,  eBj^^cmlly  U'  it  luis  shelvijig 
sides,  are  shorter,  much  darker  colored,  atid  thkker  tbau 
those  which  are  fcmnd  plnyttig  in  the  edgif  of  the  tiik  m 
it  sweeps  past  the  rock — theao  ai^e  the  long  tlah,  with  largtii 
heads  than  the  other j^^  imd  <>f  much  lighter  tdor,  ttfi[k>ciaLly 
about  the  head  and  ^lunit,  ibo  Utter  rrcqueully  bebig  uimi'lT 
white,  whence  they  uro  called  white'^ni^ees  lUid  (Scle-rumiern, 
They  seem  to  delif^ljt  \u  tlie  etldies  ut  the  very  etlge  cjf  (b*? 
swift  water,  where  iht-y  watch  (ik  ihe  ahritiipf  ur  ^midl  craLm, 
which  are  borne  nlrii^'  b3"  the  Kdel  By  caating  the  liiir;  a 
little  above  the  rock,  uml  letiin;;;  iLo  bait  HcMit  with  the  cirr^ 
rent  past  it,  holding  the  rcnl  witli  uu  even  aut]   ready  hmid 
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yoa  present  the  bait  to  his  expecting  eye  in  the  most  nataral 
way — and  this  should  always  be  the  study  of  the  angler  who 
wishes  to  succeed.  His  bite  is  much  more  powerful  than 
that  of  the  rock-fish,  though  both  are  bold  biting  fish,  and  to 
the  experienced  angler,  with  good  tackle,  rarely  miaaed. 

"  The  rock-fish  lie  under  the  overhanging  rock- weed,  on 
the  watch  for  live  bait,  shrimp,  or  crabs,  dart  out  and  seize 
their  prey,  and  retire  to  their  harbor,  drawing  the  line  from 
the  perpendicular  to  a  slanting  position,  and  that  without  the 
angler  feeling  him ;  and  I  have  taken  many  a  dark-sided  fel- 
low, merely  from  watching  the  slant  of  the  line.  Both  kinds 
are  very  powerful,  and  although  they  rarely  run  fiir  from  the 
rock  when  hooked,  their  extraordinary  vigor,  and  stubborn 
resistance,  make  them  a  capital  subject  for  the  rod.  The 
largest  I  have  ever  taken  with  the  rod,  weighed  five  and  a 
half  pounds.  This  was  at  Oyster-Pond  Point,  at  the  Sound 
end  uf  Long  Island.  This  is  one  of  the  best  places  which  I 
know,  of  easy  access  from  New-York,  for  taking  these  fine 
fish.  An  excellent  temperance  hotel  is  kept  by  Mr.  Tj>th«>m, 
and  good  boats  and  guides  are  to  be  had. 

"  The  best  mode  of  arranging  rod  tackle  for  black-fish  ia 
this :  Attach  two  plaited  gut  siiells,  one  of  twelve  inches  and 
one  of  eight,  to  a  small  brass  ring,  the  size  of  those  used  on 
the  second  joint  of  the  rod  from  the  hand ;  put  a  slide  sinker 
on  the  line,  and  tie  to  the  ring,  and  all  is  ready.  The  slide 
sinker  is  by  far  the  best,  as  it  is  frequently  desirable  to  throw 
from  your  boat  to  a  sunken  rock,  and  aa  the  sinker  lies  oo 
the  bottom,  the  smallest  action  of  the  fish  at  the  bait  is  readily 
felt 

'*  For  hand-line  fishing  I  prefer  the  same  mode  of  arranging 
the  hooks  to  any  other :  the  usual  way  is  to  have  a  loop  at 
the  end  uf  the  Vine ;  :itLach  the  loop  to  the  eye  of  the  sinker, 
aud  (.lAU^ii  the  MuelU  un  the  line  just  above  the  latter,  so  that 
tirny  wiU  huiig  ubuiit  twelve  and  eight  inches  below." 
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The  rod  proper  for  taking  black-fish,  sboold  be  similar  to 
that  described  for  trolling,  say  about  twelve  feet  long,  and 
quite  stiff;  the  line  stout,  and  of  strong  flax  or  hemp;  and 
although  not  absolutely  necessary  for  black-fish  alone,  should 
be  attached  to  a  good  running  reel;  by  this  arrangement,  the 
sportsman  will  be  prepared,  which  is  often  the  case,  to  meet 
a  drum  or  large  basae,  which  are  sometimes  found  on  the  same 
grounds.  The  hook  in  use  for  black-fish,  varies  in  size,  with 
many  anglers,  some  preferring  quite  a  small  size  for 
taking  the  largest  size  fish,  say  about  No.  10 }  and  others, 
ranging  from  No.  3  to  No.  5,  the  most  proper  sizes  for 
general  fishing.  These  hooks,  it  will  be  noticed,  by 
referring  to  plate  2.  of  hooks,  are  made  of  much  stronger 
wire,  and  are  known  amongst  anglers  and  dealers  in  tackle, 
as  the  black-fish  hook.  The  hook  should  be  attached  to  a 
strong  piece  of  flax  line  about  ten  to  fifteen  inches  in  length; 
and  if  you  angle  with  two  bookti,  tbey  should  be  from  four  to 
six  inches  apart;  your  tinker  ihoiiM  vary  affording  to  the 
tide,  and  be  fixed  above  your  book*  nbout  tvtelve  or 
fifteen  inches.  Some  iwigleri  prefer  Iwiated  fut  lengtlis* 
to  their  hooks  instead  of  Hajt;  but  lu  the  tautog  lies  chiefty 
un  rcx;ky  ground  and  ott  Ahnrp  unuy  bottoms,  im^  are  not 
very  shy,  it  is  hardly  DeceHetiiry  tu  ruii  tlie  riiik  tif  Losing  gilt 
tackle  when  plain  line  will  answer. 

The  black  fish  being  li  buttjom  fi«b  alto^ether^  docft  not 
admit  of  such  variety  of  mojei  of  capture  as  others  of  the 
briny  element.     The  ino«t  oomtnvn  tjjixJe  of  taking  him  k 

*  Othera  use  »hort  len^*  of  gimp*  An  oJJ  and  niperirncrd  nnfier, 
who  ia  very  fond  of  UkiD^  iha  uitiUji^p  »wym  that  La  fiib  [ilft&MiiiJjF  and 
with  expedition,  he  dwaya  auncbc^  Jiie<  tiuuk^  io  Lwuivdf  iueLI«  i^iu^ 
posed  of  three  strands  of  stroii|r  fuL  lu  liili  muiiiiPf  b*  nr^ida  tU?  iIdJuj 
and  perplexity  occasioned  bj  tbe  frMiuaDt  eutitai^llnjr  nf  tS'H'  urdtiuLrj 
flnx  line  snells,  and  can  take  infrr«»  ii«h  th**  l>y  uuy  «{lipr  meihcNl 
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witti  a  common  drop  line  made  of  flax,  and  from  ten  to  thirtj' 
yards  in  length,  according  to  the  depth  of  water. 

When  the  black  fish  fevors  you  with  a  bite,  give  partico- 
hu"  attention  and  poll  quickly,  for  he  has  a  hard,  toogh  month, 
and  if  yoor  hook  and  tackle  are  strong,  you  need  not  be  fear- 
ful of  any  damage  to  your  tools,  and  with  proper  precaution, 
you  can  call  him  in. 

Oive  kirn  no  quarter ,  when  using  the  hand-line,  (until  you 
quarter  him  for  dinner ;)  keep  your  line  tight,  and  draw  him 
straight  up  until  be  snuff  the  pure  air  of  heaven,  much  to  his 
chagrin,  and  greatly  to  your  satisfaction:  and  remember, 
should  you  be  unwatchful,  and  he  take  you  unawares  and  go 
to  the  bottom,  your  chance  is  very  small;  for  although  he 
may  roam  occasionally,  in  search  of  his  favorite  food,  still  he 
loves  his  rocky  home,  and  down  he  will  go  with  your  bottom 
tackle,  unless  you  are  on  the  alert.  Remember,  then,  that 
"  Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  oP* — a  black  fish. 

Hoio  to  Cook  the  Black-FisK — Not  seemingly  by  a  pro- 
fc&^j,  ..     ,     .    Ml.:     ine,  yet  certainly  by  one  who  well 

uuderrstAudA  hc»w  to  briug  out  the  gastronomic  properties 
of  the  subject  umler  Ubcussion,  the  following,  from  the 
pa^ei^  fit  the  Kfuckerbocker  magazine,  although  containing 
much  thai  is  extmueiiii«,  will,  we  think,  suit  the  tasle  of  our 
reaJer: 

*'  \ml  now,  fair  ruler  of  the  destinies  of  dinner!  (for  if 
ikon  bc^ost  a  niati,  t  have  ao  sympathies  toward  thee,)  smoke- 
crunjwUiwg  I3etty,  or  Mary,  or  whatever  else  may  be  the 
hnppy  Hjj|H*tntive  in  wbkb  not  only  thou  but  all  of  us  rejoice, 
lliau  liitst  lying  exteridf?d  before  thee  one  of  the  most  deli- 
cm  t.4y  iibsarbetit  mibatAiic^s  in  nature,  imbibing  flavor  from 
f*vi^rythifig  which  jjaixiiriiulH  it,  whether  of  adverse  or  of  pro- 
pition^  tRiideiicYT  &ub|ect  as  Warren  Hastings  said  of  the 
ri'iiorp  f*^rh'^  Britiith  fMMi-r^s!«ion»  in  India,  alike  'to  the  touch 
ofiiliiiuti'-iir  iU*i  Ui'ti\ii\i  rtf  ojiiaion/ 
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*'  Thou  hast  it,  my  choice  Mary !  The  small,  deep  stew- 
pan — with  its  thin  cullender  or  strainer,  on  which  the  fish  is 
to  be  lowered  to  the  bottom,  that  it  may,  when  stewed  into 
soft  delight,  be  gently  raised  again,  without  ii^uring  its  integ- 
rity of  form — glows  with  brightness  in  front  of  thee !  Thy 
vigorous  arm  of  mottled  red,  thy  round  wrist,  and  small 
compact  fingers  grasp  the  sharp  pointed  knife  with  which  to 
satisfy  thyself  that  not  one  scale  remains  around  the  head,  the 
fins,  the  taiL 

**  Now  tail  and  fins  are  nicely  shortened  in  their  termina- 
tion, not  hacked  ofi*.  A  little  salt  is  thrown  over  the  fish, 
merely  to  harden  and  not  salt  it,  and  it  lies  two  hours  for 
this  purpose.  It  is  then  scored,  that  it  may  not  break  when 
it  swells,  and  browned  well  upon  the  gridiron :  from  which 
it  18  carefully  taken  up,  and  laid  to  repose  upon  a  bed  of 
nicely  peeled  and  very  fresh  mushrooms,  daintly  spread  over 
the  strainer. 

**  While  the  fish  was  hardening,  Mary  has  had  a  commu- 
nication from  up  stairs.  An  extra  bottle  of  the  Chateau  of 
twenty-five  had  been  unavailingly  opened  the  day  before,  to 
tempt  a  total  temperance  friend  who  had  arrived  from  the 
country.  Good  part  of  it  remains,  and  at  this  moment  it  is 
decanted  into  the  stew-pan ;  the  freighted  strainer  descends 
into  the  wine ;  and  the  fish,  entirely  immersed  in  the  ame- 
thystine element,  regrets  no  more  its  loss  of  life,  of  liberty, 
and  youth.  A  white  onion  or  two  is  sliced  into  rings,  that 
fall  as  decorations  over  him ;  a  few  berries  of  pepper  thrown 
in;  six  cloves;  two  blades  of  mace ;  an  echalut,  if  yoa  think 
proper;  and  cayenne  or  not,  accord  tug  to  ymir  tusle,  Tho 
stew-pan  is  then  covered,  and  a  careful,  alow,  t^plcureau  diin^ 
mer  completes  the  work." 
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This  ia  a  large,  uncouth,  ngly-lookiag  fish,  not  often  soogiit 
after  as  an  object  of  sport,  but  sometimes,  and  when  least 
expected,  the  subject  of  the  angler's  toil.  If,  however, 
he  should  be  lightly  rigged,  and  not  on  the  alert,  this  ele- 
phant looking  animal  often  has  the  pleature  of  chewing  the 
bottom  tackle  at  his  leisure,  and  the  astonished  sportsnuui 
unfortunately  has  to  rig  himself  anew,  (after  twisting  his 
segar  in  his  mouth,  or  rolling  his  quid  on  t'other  side,  if  he 
has  either,)  or  chew  the  cud  of  discontent  at  not  having  sup- 
plied himself  with  extra  tackle,  or  not  being  more  strongly 
accoutred. 

Mitchill  has  the  following  remafks  on  this,  fish: 
"  Black  Drvifi— (Scicna  fusua) — Length  when  full  grown, 
thirty-eight  or  forty  inches;  depth,  fourteen  or  sixteen. 
Spreads  from  the  back  wedgewise  towards  the  belly,  which 
is  rather  flattish  and  broad,  rendering  it  easy  to  turn  the 
dead  fish  upon  the  belly  for  examination. 

'*  The  black  drum  often  equals  fifteen,  twenty,  and  even 
thirty  pounds.  The  individual  now  before  me  comes  to 
thirty-four.     I  once  weighed  a  drum  that  was  as   heavy  aa 
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eighty  pounds.  I  have  been  credibly  informed  of  one  that 
weighed  a  hundred  and  one  pounds.  He  is  taken  abundantly 
during  the  summer,  both  with  line  and  net 

*'  Color  of  the  drum,  a  dull  silvery,  like  the  dross  of  melted 
lead,  with  a  faint,  brassy  tinge  of  ruddy,  though  between 
the  scales  the  skin  is  inclined  to  blackish  on  the  back  and 
sides,  and  thereby  gives  its  denomination  to  the  fish.  Scales 
of  the  body  exceedingly  Urge,  stiff,  homy,  and  marked  by 
radiated  and  concentric  lines.  Their  form  receding  some- 
what  from  square,  and  approaching  the  figure  of  the  letter  D. 
They  are  so  planted  in  the  skin,  that  it  is  diflScult  to  remove 
them.  Lateral  line,  broad,  rather  indistinct,  and  running 
scaly  to  the  end  of  the  tail.  Under  the  scales  the  silvery  hue 
is  most  considerable.  A  black  patch  on  the  other  side  of  the 
older  individuals,  behind  the  pectoral  fin.  All  the  fins  in- 
clined to  reddish,  more  especially  the  caudal,  pectoral,  and 
dorsaL  Sometimes  the  space  covered  or  shaded  by  the 
pectoral  fin  is  pale  or  white.    Tail  even,  eyes  silvery  yellow. 

**  His  name  of  drum  has  been  given  on  account  of  the 
drumming  noise  he  makes,  immediately  after  being  out  of 
water. 

**  He  swims  in  numerous  shoab  in  the  shallow  bays  on 
the  south  side  of  Long  Island,  where  fishermen,  during  the 
warm  season,  can  find  them,  almost  like  a  flock  of  sheep.  Li 
a  dull  fish.** 

In  addition  to  his  whereabouts,  stated  hy  MitcliOlt  he  h 
found  in  large  company  in  the  Kills  and  off  Commmii[taWt 
where  he  is  often  taken  by  the  weak-Eiali  /md  boAAe  tingk-r^ 
He  sometimes  takes  a  stroll  up  the  stream,  sulns,  ajid  has  bf^en 
taken  in  Harlem  river;  and  although  ei  ilull  flsb,  it  woitld 
seem,  by  the  following  extract  from  the  Ncw-Tfjirk  Hertdd, 
sometimes  requires  skill,  experience,  and  acdrityt  in  taking 
him: 

**A  great  Haul. — A  gentleman  of  this  city,  who  deUgbl 
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in  the  rare  sport  uf  angling,  and  has  spent  a  good  part  of  the 
•ommer  at  Shantz^s  Hotel,  Macomb*8  Dam,  fishing  with  ▼»- 
ried  socceas  for  basse  and  blae-fish,  day  before  yesterday,  * 
(Thursday,)  stnick  one  of  the  monsters  of  the  deep  that 
sometimes  visit  that  vicinity.  On  the  first  pnU  he  thought 
that  he  had  stnick  bottom,  but  his  reel  soon  began  to  whiz, 
and  his  line  to  run  with  great  rapidity.  Finding  nearly  all 
his  line,  300  feet,  ran  oat,  he  took  ap  his  anchor-atone,  and 
away  went  die  boat  down  the  river  about  a  mile;  he  then 
managed  so  as  to  make  a  tack,  and  up  the  river  they  went 
again,  and  down  and  up  again  for  two  hours  and  a  half,  nntil 
finally  his  majeaty  was  got  into  shallow  water,  and  a  seizure 
made  ander  the  gills,  but  he  slipped  grasp  and  made  a  sad- 
den larch,  taking  rod  and  line,  and  floored  himself  on  the 
grass  about  twenty  yards  from  the  boat.  The  gentleman, 
who  is  a  muscular  man,  succeeded  with  some  difficulty  in 
getting  him  into  the  boat,  when  he  proved  to  be  a  dram  of 
the  largest  size,  and  on  weighing  at  the  hotel  weighed  a  little 
over  seventy  poands.  This  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  fish 
ever  taken  with  rod  and  reel.  The  hooka  wero  ordinary 
basse  hooks,  with  a  yard  leader  on  double  silk-worm  got 
purchased  at  Brown's,  a  few  days  since,  in  Fulton  street,  near 
oar  ofllice.  A  fish  of  the  same  kind  was  taken  last  sommer 
in  the  Kills,  by  Mr.  Michaels,  weighing  over  forty  poands, 
and  one  by  Mr.  Keese,  a  few  years  ago,  weighing  over  fifty 
pounds;  but  this  caps  the  climax,  and  Mr.  B.  deserves  a 
great  deal  of  credit  for  his  perseverance  in  this  extraordinary 
feat" 

•  Aafiut,  1844. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 
OP    THE    BLACK,    OR    OSWEGO    BA8BB. 


This  \b  the  favorite  game  fish  of  the  northern  and  western 
parts  of  oar  conntry,  and  is  fonnd  m  abundance  in  most  of 
the  northern  lakes  and  western  rivers.  To  our  piscatorial 
friends  in  New-York,  Ohio,  Michigan  and  Kentucky,  they 
afford  unceasing  delight,  and  no  fish  receives  more  enco- 
miums as  to  the  pleasure  derived,  either  from  the  rod  or  fork. 

His  usual  size  is  about  twelve  tu  fifteen  inches  in  length 
by  two  inches  in  thickness  and  five  inches  broad.  The  color 
is  deep  black  along  the  back  and  sides,  growing  lighter  to- 
wards the  belly,  and  becoming  yellowish,  in  the  female.  It 
has  a  thick  oval  head ;  large  mouth,  with  rows  of  small  teeth ; 
a  wide  dorsal  fin  near  the  'centre  of  the  body ;  another  to- 
wards the  tail,  with  corresponding  pectoral  and  anal  fins. 
The  body  is  quite  thick  neur  ilu*  lien  J,  am!  tap+^r*  regiiluriy. 
terminating  in  a  swallow  t nil.  H  feetl^  principally  on  smal? 
fish,  which  betray  its  projtimity  by  rishig  to  the  surface  Ut 
elude  pursuit.  It  is  best  ^kf  □  with  minnows  and  nther 
kinds  of  small  fish,  but  bitf^a  fre<?ly  nt  lobflteru  wid  muscleB. 

The  Buffalo  correspondent  ni»jH'>ir4  it*  think  ibat  th«  black 
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basse  and  Oswego  basse  are  of  different  species.  Hear 
him: 

**  The  Oiwego  and  Black  Bane. — The  Oswego  basse  and 
black  basse  bear  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  each  other  that 
not  one  fisherman  in  ten  knows  them  as  distinct  entities.  In 
form,  color,  weight,  and  habits,  the  two  are  almost  perfectly 
identical;  and  yet  their  differences,  though  minute,  are  strik- 
ing and  essentiaL  An  Oswego  basse,  when  placed  by  a 
black  basse  of  the  same  size,  is  readily  distinguished  by  his 
more  forked  tail,  his  greater  thickness  of  shoulder,  his  coarser 
scales,  and,  above  all,  by  his  month,  which,  when  open,  is 
nearly  twice  as  large  as  that  of  the  black  basse.  In  Lake 
Ontario  the  Oswego  basse  is  abundant,  and  the  black  basse 
comparatively  rare.  In  Lake  Erie,  the  black  basse  greatly 
predominates,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Oswego- 
nian — like  certain  citizens  of  the  Ontario  shore — is  not  an 
interloper  in  our  waters,  who  has  found  his  way  to  us  from 
below  through  some  canaL  However  this  may  be,  he  is 
certainly  right  wtjlcotne .' 

*'  The  black  bnaee  i«  our  chief  object  of  pursuit — his  cap- 
ture IB  our  deareat  Iriumph — his  captive  form  our  proudest 
trophy.  When  wurd  first  comes,  in  June,  that  the  black 
basse  bitoa  in  our  river,  what  a  stir  there  is  among  our  anglers! 
-^what  questinniTig  m  to  the  when,  and  the  where,  and  by 
wliom^  iLDd  with  whiat  bait,  and  the  number,  and  size ! — what 
an  anrioiu  kK^uiry  arrer  big  minnows ! — what  a  raking  and 
acrapTDg  of  p<  mil -holes  for  soft  lobsters  .'—-what  a  watching 
*>f  ihe  flkiei  i — nnil,  if  tliere  be  no  wind,  or  a  zephyr  from  the 
aoutb  or  weat^  what  li right  and  hopeful  faces ! — but  if  the 
mxntt  rage,  or  hq  eiisterly  wind,  however  gentle,  fan  our 
Bleeping  bfly,  what  meftil  countenances! — what  half-sup- 
pressed repiDiJigs  I — wliat  a  woful,  spiriUess  attempting  to  be 
biisv  about  our  opiJiiiary  avocations !  And  why  this  commo- 
*iaat     R(*c!rniip  this  is  the  very  prince  of  our  game-fishes. 
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His  capture  is  a  less  easy  task,  and  involves,  or  is  supposed 
to  involve,  more  science,  and  to  be  a  truer  proof  of  merit  as 
an  angler,  than  any  other  tenant  of  our  crystal  waters.  But 
(let  me  whisper  it  in  thy  ear,  my  friend !)  there  is  much  of 
fancy  in  all  this.  He  is  a  noble  fish,  and  struggles  vigorously 
and  most  pertinaciously  for  liberty ;  but  no- art  nor  skill,  unat- 
tainable by  thee,  or  any  one,  is  requisite  to  hook  or  draw 
him  from  his  element. 

**  This  fish  beds  in  our  streams  and  rivers,  and  probably, 
too,  on  the  bavs  and  shoals  of  our  bay.  Numbers  run  up  the 
larger  streams  in  May,  and  bite  freely  at  the  worm,  in  the 
middle  and  latter  part  of  that  month,  in  the  Tonawanda.  His 
appearance  is  too  familiar  to  need  description.  His  color 
varies,  though  it  generally  approaches  black,  t  think  only 
the  smaller  basse  run  up  the  creeks.  Those  taken  in  Tona 
wanda  seldom  overweigh  two  or  two  and  a  half  pounds,  and 
have  a  greenish  hue.  In  the  river  they  attain  a  weight  of 
four  and  four  and  a  half,  and  even  five  pounds ;  and  occasion- 
ally heavier  ones  have  been  taken,  weighing  even  eight 
pounds.  The  river  fish,  when  fresh  from  the  water,  is  fre- 
quently banded,  like  the  perch,  with  broad  bars  of  a  darker 
hue,  which  disappear,  however,  and  fade  into  the  general 
color  of  the  fish  as  he  becomes  dry.  He  seldom  takes  the 
hook,  in  the  Niagara,  until  June.  He  is  always  fine  eating, 
but  is  fattest  and  best  in  autumn.'* 

He  is  angled  for  in  the  usual  way,  and  with  the  same  ar- 
rangement of  tackle  as  the  striped  basse  or  salmon;  and  with 
some  enthusiastic  western  sportsmen,  is  thought  to  give  more 
amusement  than  either.  But  the  most  active  and  exciting 
mode  of  pursuit  is  with  the  trolling  rod  and  boat.  We  are 
indebted  to  a  friend  who  has  freque'utiil  Lake  Gcorgu,  for  iho 
following  interesting  communication ; 

"  This  is  a  game  fish,  afibrding  the  angler  the  very  highest 
enjoyment.    These  fish  are  taken  in  variout  ways.    When 
18 
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collected  on  their  feediug  grounds,  iu  August  and  the  Bab*^ 
qoent  iall  months,  they  are  sometimes  taken  in  considerable 
numbers.  The  usual  mode  of  angling  for  them  at  this  time, 
is  either  with  or  without  a  float,  and  with  live  bait — a  small 
fish  taken  for  the  purpose,  along  the  lake  shores  or  iu  brooks. 
They  are  exceedingly  strong  and  active — qualities  which 
delight  the  angler.  When  first  hooked,  they  run  very  wild, 
and  almost  invariably  rise  to  the  surface,  and  leap  one,  two, 
and  even  three  feet  in  the  air,  shaking  the  head  violently, 
evidently  with  a  view  to  dislodge  the  lata!  hook.  Frequently, 
while  making  their  runs,  they  will  suddenly  turn  bimI  come 
with  all  their  power  direclly  towards  their  enemy,  and  by 
thus  slacking  the  line,  will  succeed  in  shaking  the  hook  loose: 
this  often  happens  with  unexpeiienced  fishermen,  but  more 
rarely  with  the  angler  who  holds  a  good  reel  and  winds 
rapidly.  The  most  beautiful  mode  of  angling  for  them 
known,  is  trolling  either  with  live  bait  or  an  artificial  fly  of 
large  size  and  gay  appearance.  The  writer  has  succeeded 
remarkably  well  with  a  fly  made  on  a  large-sized  Limerick 
hook,  such  as  are  used  for  striped  basse  when  fishing  with 
crab  bait.  The  fly  is  made  as  follows : — Body  of  a  peacock 
feather,  wings  of  bright  scarlet  kerseymere  and  white  pigeon 
feathers ;  or,  the  feather  stripped  from  a  white  goose-quill, 
and  wound  round  like  the  hackle,  and  surmounted  with  thin 
strips  of  scarlet  forwings.  For  trolling  pleasantly  bimI  com- 
fortably, the  angler  should  provide  a  moveable  seat,  which 
be  can  place  across  the  gunwale  of  his  boat,  in  order  that  he 
muy  Bit  with  hia  back  U>  ilie  oarsman,  and  facing  the  steru. 
Thiifl  be  will  have  full  command  of  his  rod  and  line,  and  nut 
be  sitting  in  the  cmmping  attitude  which  the  lowuess  of  the 
seats  wuulii  caus^,  H  e  iiLould  reel  ofi*  fifty  to  sixty,  or  even 
one  bui^dred  iir  more  feel  of  line,  and  on  going  over  shallow 
reef^  of  ses'en  or  eight  feet  depth,  two  hundred  feet,  as  the 
fish  feei.liiig  un  the  reef^  u^aally  dart  aside  as  the  boat  passes. 
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and  do  not  return  immediately  to  their  harboring  spot,  which 
is  one  reason  why  those  who  do  not  nse  the  reel  are  not  as 
successful  as  those  who  employ  it.  After  a  few  momenta 
they  glide  back  to  their  favorite  spot,  and  as  the  fly  comes 
along,  dart  at  and  seize  it.  A  strong  tug  is  felt  by  the  angler, 
who  hoB  only  to  draw  gently,  and  his  prey  is  fastened.  The 
oarsman  rests  on  his  oars,  to  give  the  angler  fiill  command 
of  his  line.  The  noble  fish,  after  one  or  two  nms  to  right  and 
left,  suddenly  rises  and  makes  his  splendid  leap,  and  plung- 
ing, again  seeks  the  bottom,  again  rises,  and  then  tries  his 
last  experiment  of  dashing  right  towards  the  boat.  He  stnig- 
gles  long  and  vigorously,  but  his  strength  is  at  last  exhausted, 
and  you  trail  your  unresisting  captive  to  the  landing  net.  I 
have  taken  them  of  various  weights,  the  largest  weighing  five 
pounds  nine  ounces:  this  was  done  last  summer  ( 1844) in  Lake 
George.  I  believe  they  are  sometimes  taken  much  larger 
in  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  and  upper  lakes,  but  my  acquaint- 
ance with  them  is  limited  to  the  beautiful  lake  just  mentioned. 

"At  Sherrill's  capital  Ijniel  nt  CaUwf?l|,  *^very  JVrility  fur 
enjoying  this  delightful  iipr>rt  can  be  had.  thntigh  the  host 
fishing  grounds  are  down  tlie  li*ke. 

"An  excellent  house  h  kept  by  Mr*  Garfield,  twenty-two 
miles  down  the  lake,  where  the  he^t  Hs^Uing  i»Uktiaii«  fur  the 
salmon  trout  are  situattd.  There  te  b  great  deal  of  fine 
ground  for  the  basse  in  I  be  iiei^  libtirlnKid. 

"Aboat  ten  miles  (nnu  Culdwcll,  there  is  a  pJnce  called 
the  Narrows,  where  there  are  ntimeroufi  Rmnll  ifllanda  willi 
shelving  rocky  shores,  and  fme  trolling  groLuid, 

"Anglers  will  find  gorwi  plain  jiccominfKlH^tDn  (it  a  houBe 
kept  by  Mr.  Lyman,  who  is  very  kind  and  attentive  to  hh 
guests,  and  furnishes  baits,  g^iiiies,  dkc> 

"In  trolling  for  the  blnck  lifts*p  in  Lake  George,  yoti  will 
frequendy  strike  those  of  nne-balf  lo  three-futirih*  ptiuutl 
weight,  even  with  the  very  large  By  which  I  have  dewribed. 
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Thdre  is  bo  great  a  difference,  both  in  shape  and  color,  be- 
tween the  fish  of  this  size  and  those  of  two  or  more  pound 
weight,  that  a  stranger  would  never  take  them  to  be  of  the 
same  species.  These  small  fish  are  very  similar  in  shape  to 
the  blue-fish  of  the  salt  water,  while  those  of  the  larger  size 
spread  in  width  as  they  increase  in  size,  so  that  u  fish  of  two 
and  a  half  to  three  pounds,  is  of  a  shape  between  a  blark-fish, 
or  tautog,  and  the  famous  sheepshead.  In  color  they  differ 
also  greatly:  the  small  basse  being  of  a  Ught  dull  greenish 
color,  while  the  larger  grow  darker  as  they  increase  in  size, 
the  largest  being  nearly  black  on  the  back,  and  of  a  veiy  dark 
brownish  green  on  the  sides.  The  younger  gentry,  above 
described,  are  not  to  be  despised  on  account  of  their  size 
for  when  taken  with  a  light  trout  rod,  they  will  be  found  to 
he  a  fine  vigorous  fish,  and  when  in  their  temerity  they  seize 
the  large  fly,  on  feeling  the  hook,  they  will,  true  to  their 
nature,  make  the  leap,  in  imitation  of  their  sires,  thus  show- 
ing tnemselves  to  be  game  fish.  I  have  known  them  to  leap 
three  times  while  reeling  in  the  long  trolling  line,  whereas 
the  larger  gentry  rarely  leap  more  than  once." 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 
OF    THE    SHEEPSHEAD. 


This  is  another  fish  taken  by  the  black-fish  and  basse  sports- 
men m  the  vicinity  of  New-York.  He  affords  considerable 
excitement  in  capture,  and  much  pleasure  as  a  table  fish.* 
Of  late  years  he  has  been  considered  very  scarce,  and  does 
not  seem  willing,  as  UBual,  to  tickle  the  palates  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Manhattan  Island. 

Sheep* i  Head — (spams  ovis. — MitchilL) — "  With  smutty 
face,  banded  sides,  pale  complexion,  prominent  eyebrows, 
and  grooved  dorsal  fin.  The  form  of  the  mouth,  aiid  a  cer- 
tain smuttiness  of  face,  have  a  dist^^t  reaeiiibkuic^  tfj  tiif; 
physiognomy  of  the  sheep.  Thenctj  coiDea  the  name  by 
which  he  is  usually  distingiushed. 

"  Grows  big  enough  to  weigh  14  or  15  piundft.  One  thiiC 
weighed  four  pounds  and  a  half,  meuture^i  twenty  i(it-li«»  m 
length,  eight  in  depth,  and  three  in  diiekuL-^.  Shtiejiaheiid 
is  the  most  esteemed  of  New-Yoik  Gnh^n,  Hfid  fetches  a  big^'i^r 


*  It  ii  raid  that  the  old  adage,  that  •*two  heiili  &r«  br^tx^i^f  ttiJUi  obe 
if  one  ii  ^  sheep's  kead^**  will  uot  apply  to  thif-  fi^fa. 
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price  than  any,  excepting,  perhaps,  fresh  salmon  and  troat. 
The  price  varies  from  a  dollar  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  cents, 
for  a  fifth  of  middle  size;  that  is,  from  foor  to  seven  poand^. 
Nothing,  in  the  opinion  of  a  New-Yorker,  can  exceed  boiletl 
sheepshead,  served  np  at  a  sumptuous  dinner. 

"  General  color  of  the  sheepshead  a  white  or  obscure  sil- 
very, with  a  smutty  daubing  over  the  face  and  chin,  and  a 
greenish  tinge  above  the  brow,  and  six  or  seven  dark  band  a 
or  Eones  of  an  inch  or  more  in  breadth,  regularly  slanting 
from  back  to  belly :  the  latter  a  dull  white,  approaching,  in 
some  places  and  individuals,  to  cream  color.  Scales  large, 
homy,  distinguished  by  radiated  and  concentric  lines,  ami 
somewhat  like  a  square  rounded  at  the  comers.  They  are 
deeply  inserted  into  the  skin;  adhere  with  remarkable  firm- 
ness ;  and  when  they  are  separated,  there  is  discoverable,  on 
the  edges  of  the  skin  that  enclosed  them,  a  sort  of  taniisheft 
argentine  or  brightish  leaden  hue.     Rays  of  all  the  fins  coarse. 

**  This  noble  fish  visits  the  neighborhood  of  Long  Island 
annually.  Emerging  from  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  he  finds 
in  the  recesses  and  inlets  there,  a  plenty  of  the  crabs,  muscles, 
and  clams,  on  which  he  loves  to  feed.  He  confines  himself 
»^n<  r.i  ;^.  r.i<  T-  I't  water,  never  having  been  seen  in  the  fresh 
rivers.  His  ii  rjn  of  continuance  is  only  during  the  warmest 
BPBBfin:  tlinf  i«.  iVrtm  the  beginning  of  June  to  the  middle  of 
SpptenilitM  Hi'  then  departs  to  the  unknown  depths  of  the 
Atlojitir.  ami  i^  ;seen  no  more  until  the  ensuing  summer.  I 
have,  however,  known  him  to  stay  later;  for  one  of  the  most 
nqmfTtitis  coHecHons  of  sheepshead  I  ever  saw  in  New-York 
mrirkot,  was  on  the  4th  of  October,  1814.  I  have  seen  him 
n»  Wt*  m  ilie  I7ih^ 

^'  The  fl1if?t>p»head  swims  in  shoals,  and  is  sometimes  sur- 
round^^d  in  r^rent  numbers  by  the  seine.  Several  hundred 
hnvr  ofifMi  tiei'n  inken  at  a  single  haul,  with  the  long  sweei>- 
inp  iinla  ill  use  iteur  Raynortown,  Babylon,  and  Fire  Island. 
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They  eTon  tell  of  thouaaiids  being  broaght  to  land  at  a 
draught. 

"  He  also  bites  at  the  hook,  and  is  not  unfreqaentiy 
caught  in  succession.  The  outfitting  of  a  sheepsheading 
(tarty,  is.always  an  occasion  of  considerable  parade  and  high 
expectation,  as  I  have  often  experienced.  Whenever  a 
sheepshead  is  brought  on  board  the  boat,  more  joy  is  mani- 
fested than  by  the  possession  of  any  other  kind  of  fish.  The 
sportsmen  view  the  exercise  so  much  above  common  fishing, 
that  the  capture  of  the  sheepshead  is  the  most  desirable  com- 
bination of  luck  with  skill ;  and  the  feats  of  hooking  and  pull- 
ing him  in,  funush  materiaU  for  the  most  hyperbolical  stories 
The  sheepshead  is  a  very  stout  fish,  and  the  hooks  and  lines 
are  strong  in  proportion.  Yet  he  frequently  breaks  them, 
and  makes  his  escape.  Sheepshead  have  been  caught  with 
such  fish  tackle  fiistened  to  their  jaws.  When  the  line  and 
book  gives  way,  the  accident  makes  a  serious  impression  on 
the  company.  As  the  possession  of  the  sheepshead  is  a  grand 
prize,  so  his  escape  is  felt  a  distressing  loss.  I  knew  an  an- 
cient fisherman,  who  uschI  to  record  in  a  book  the  time, 
place,  and circumstfiiK  c,  <il  t  ^  ^  r  v  sbeepAheail  he  Hfid  cmaghL" 

"  This  fish  is  somcnmes  fi]i«ired.  by  torcli4igrht,  in  the 
^de  and  shallow  bays  of  Qut^eiis  and  Sii^<>Lk  coiiutiea,  Lotig 
Island. 

**  The  places  where  be  is  fbttnd  in  the  greatest  ubuifedarvce, 
are  about  40  miles  fnun  th«  ciiy.  Ht^  enoii  dies  niVer  bein^ 
removed  from  his  ek^tntnitt  aui)  in  eurh  Rultry  woathef  «Kin 
spoils  aAer  death.** 

The  proper  tackle  for  takldg  tliis  Bsb  is  precisely  ihesMtMr* 
as  that  used  for  the  largest  blnck-li^hp  m  wii :  a  stout  dm  ft* 
line,  of  hemp  or  cotuin,  fn>iji  (ifty  to  on?  btitidretl  nnd  tirty 
feet  in  length,  and  abiMit  tiii^-fiturrh  of  »ii  inch  in  thickiit^HS* 
and  heavy  sinker,  acrconliug  to  tidi^  tuid  depth  of  water,  tuvH 
a  stout  black-fish  hcH>k  nf  ihp  largest  stte^  e^h  of  which 
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should  be  thoroughly  triad  before  they  are  cast  into  the  i 
With  such  au  outfit,  the  accideaU  spoken  of  by  Mitchill  may 
be  avoided. 

Au  amateur  firiend,  who  has  had  great  tuocess  in  taking 
this  fish,  fiimishes  the  following: 

'*  This  noble  fish  has  become  quite  scarce  in  our  harbor. 
The  writer  has  taken  them  repeatedly  on  a  small  reef  near 
Governor's  Island,  opposite  the  Battery,  but  this  was  in  days 
loug  suice  gone  by.  They  are  taken  still  occasionally  at 
Caving  Point,  and  opposite  the  signal  poles  at  the  Narrows; 
also  at  Pelham  Bridge,  and  in  Litde  Hellgate. 

"  Stroug  tackle  is  essential  lor  taking  them,  as  they  are  a 
very  vigorous  and  powerful  fish.  They  are  usually  found  on 
reefs  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  large  rocks,  whither  they  re- 
sort for  their  favorite  food,  which  is  the  small  rock  crab  and 
the  soil-shell  clam— a  very  common  bait  is  the  latter.  The 
clam  is  put  on  the  hook  whole,  by  inserting  the  point  of  the 
hook  through  the  stem,  and  burying  the  whole  of  the  curve 
in  the  body  of  the  clam.  This  fish  is  furnished  with  a  fine 
set  of  frout  teeth,  very  nearly  resembling  the  teeth  of  the 
sheep^whence  the  name ;  the  roof  of  the  mouth  is  literally 
paved  with  round  teeth,  placed  closely  together,  like  the 
paving  stones  in  the  carriage  track  of  our  city,  enabling  them 
to  crack  the  shell  of  the  clams  with  perfisct  ease.  Some 
anglers,  after  placing  the  clam  on  the  hook,  slightly  crack 
the  shell  on  one  side ;  but  this  sometimes  causes  the  flesh 
of  the  clam  to  be  exposed  to  those  enemies  of  the  angler  for 
bheepshead — the  bergalls.  The  sheepshead  will  take  the 
whole  clam  when  he  finds  it,  and  crack  it  in  his  paved  mouth, 
without  the  previous  aid  of  the  fisherman.  Where  the  small 
fish  are  not  plenty— which  is  the  case  on  the  feeding  grounds 
ill  the  south  bays — I  much  prefer  a  bait  of  the  opened  9oh 
or  hiinl  cliim  of  large  size — as  large  at  least  as  a  pullet's  egg — 
sud  iiuve  been  far  lOJi'e  successful  with  it   than  with  thft 
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whole  clam.  The  shedder  crab  is  also  a  very  fine,  attractive 
bait  for  them,  on  grounds  where  small  fish  are  not  numerous. 

**  Oreat  care  and  skill  are  requisite  in  playing  a  sheeps- 
head.  His  rons  are  very  vigoroos,  and  his  straggles  to  get 
rid  of  the  hook  very  powerful.  He  will  dash  head-foremost 
against  a  rock,  or  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  in  the  most  violent 
manner,  evidently  striving  to  rid  himself  of  the  &tal  hook, 
and  has  often  been  known  to  succeed  in  breaking  the  hook 
and  escaping.  I  once  saw  a  very  fine  one,  which  a  compan- 
ion was  playing,  dash  violently  against  the  large  rock,  (one 
of  the  &moas  stepping  stones  in  Long  Island  Sound,)  and  in 
his  next  run,  rushing  against  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  with  a 
loud  thump ;  and  when  finally  subdued  and  taken,  the  shank 
of  the  hook  was  found  to  be  broken,  and  he  was  only  held  by 
the  strong  guaging  of  the  line.  The  experienced  fishermen 
along  the  Long  Island  shore  of  the  Sound,  often  .succeed  in 
taking  sheepshead,  by  sek-cting  a  rock  not  usually  viaited  by 
fishermen,  and  baiting  it  by  tbroivi»g  \u  duily;  for  u  wt^ttk  or 
two,  in  the  proper  season,  u  ][iaIf'peK;k  uf  a^'t  clams t  whole, 
depositing  them  on  the  eiiiiy  eide  of  ihe  rock,  cflTised  by  the 
flood-tide  They  are  tlitxs  lukenj  aomeiimeis^  in  very  sludlow 
water.  These  cunning  tellows  carefully  ^oucotil  the  opera^ 
.tion  oi  baiting,  and  wbeo  qucetioijed  by  their  competitori^ 
often  give  evasive  answers.  1  koew  niie,  a  fine  old  follow, 
of  Qreat  Neck,  who,  when  a^keiJ— "  Uucle  Jim,  where  did 
yoa  catch  your  sheepsbciui  V  >ery  gravely  replied — *  In  the 
mouth.' 

**  The  general  mode  of  O^hin^  for  theni  ti  with  tho  haotl 
line,  and  as  before  observed,  with  aitotig  tackle ;  but  they 
are  also  taken,  by  amateur  tisbermen,  with  the  rod,  titid 
lighter  tackle,  afibrdixig  great  anififomont  by  their  powerful 
endeavors  to  escape.  When  angling  for  them  with  the  rod, 
a  large  landing  net  shoalcl  alwnys  be  at  baud.  A  frieud  of 
mine,  now  deceased,  wv  playing  a  she^pshsnd  wiib  hi«i  lud 
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m  Flatlands  bay,  some  years  since,  and  when  he  had  frirly 
exhausted  his  strength  by  long  and  careful  skill,  and  was 
reeling  him  towards  the  boat,  on  the  surface  of  the  wnter. 
liMt  his  noble  prize  by  the  rapacity  of  a  villanous  shark,  who 
seized  the  fish,  and  broke  away  with  part  of  the  line.  In  the 
evening  of  the  same  day,  some  net  fishermen  were  hauling 
the  seine  on  a  neighboring  beach,  and  captured  the  piratical 
monster;  and  on  opening  him,  the  sheepshead  was  found  in 
his  stomach,  partly  digested,  with  my  friend's  hook  in  his 
jaw." 

The  Buffalo  correspondent  remarks,  of  the  fresh  and  salt 
water  sheepshead — 

**  This  is  a  villain  in  general  estimation — the  peat  of  the 
fisher  for  basse— a  fish  that  putteth  the  cook,  who  would  ren> 
der  him  acceptable  at  table,  in  a  quandary — from  which,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  I  cannot  relieve  her,  though  she  be  at  her 
wit's  end. 

**  He  is  generally  brown,  gray  or  reddish  above,  and  of  a 
deiul«  impure  white  belnw.  His  head  is  large,  and  his  body 
U  flntietieij  bitterly,  ihongh  the  frying-pan  rejecteth  him. 
His  ordinary  weight  J*  twn  or  three  pounds,  though  he  some- 
timf^A  wejghn  Bve,  nnJ  t^ven  six.  His  food,  his  haunts,  his 
hnbll-Ei,  at^  similar  to  thn^e  of  the  black  basse,  whom  he  ever 
accoropanieth — m  thoiiijh  he  were  intended  by  nature  as  a 
fnil  tr>  set  o(f  rhe  mfffit*  of  that  jewel  of  the  flood.  He  is 
Jf^npiited,  vdh  delQ^itefl  l)y  the  choleric  angler — who  puUs 
htm  out,  mal  thmi  dfij^heih  him  upon  the  stones. 

"  The  Bh*^epshi>ad  nf  the  nea  is  a  lusty,  crafty  fish,  bepraised 
nlJkR  by  the  (ishesrinFiri  iind  the  epicure.  At  the  turn  of  the 
rid<?,  he  inkf^A  ihc«  whol^  M>f^  clam  on  your  hook  at  a  mouth- 
fuL  ami  ^  howfl  it  »he\\  mul  all,  and  pulls  like  a  salmon  as  you 
di'aw  bitii  hi\  nud  his  raijinnt,  deep,  and  bro^-barred  sides, 
HA  lie  f!.'t[»fl  nlMiiit  oti  i}ir-  oand  of  that  low  islet  in  the  Great 
Sotiih  buy  iif  Lfing  Inland,  to  which  yen  have  just  hauied 
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him — how  brilliantly  they  show,  and  make  you  think  of  the 
dying  dolphin,  and  of  old  Arion !  and  when  he  reposes  at  the 
head  of  the  table — fit  place  for  him — beautiful,  though  boiled, 
how  heartfelt  is  the  homage  he  receives  from  all  around! 
Truly,  it  is  libel  on  him,  to  call  by  the  same  name  this  Paria 
of  the  lakes. 

*'  And  yet  our  fish  is  vigorous,  and  not  altogether  destitute 
of  beauty,  to  the  eye  at  least  of  those  who  know  him  not.  Is 
it  not  chronicled,  that  at  Black-Rock,  a  strange  angler  once 
bartered  away  two  noble  basse  for  two  large  sheepsheads, 
which,  for  the  nonce,  were  called  white  basse?  *The 
ireckled  toad,  ugly  and  venomous,  wears  yet  a  precious 
jewel  in  his  head' — and  our  fish,  in  his  clumsy  cranium 
wears  two  small  loose  bones,  serrate,  and  white  and  polished, 
which  must  have  some  use  to  him,  some  wondrous  adapta- 
tion to  his  mode  of  life,  which,  when  unfolded,  will  prove 
that  he  is  not  unregarded  by  Him  who  made  the  great  whales 
and  the  fishes  of  the  sea. 

"  His  mouth  is  paved  with  large,  flat,  rough  bones,  or 
teeth,  like  those  of  the  sea  fishes  that  root  up  and  devour  the 
hardest  testacete :  and,  I  have  little  doubt  but  that  the  natu- 
ralist who  watches  him  narrowly,  will  one  of  these  days  de- 
tect him  crushing  and  consuming  the  Uni  and  Anadontas — 
the  fresh  clams  of  our  muddy  flats  and  sandy  bars. 

"  He  bites  at  the  worm,  the  minnow,  the  chub,  the  lob- 
fiter,  and  makes  good  play  with  the  line,  though  he  gives  in 
more  quickly  than  the  basse.  An  experienced  angler  can 
generally  distinguish  his  bite  and  hi^  reaif^tancn — but  \ho 
most  knowing  ones  are  sometimes  taken  in,  und  think  him 
basse  until  he  is  fairly  brought  to  view. 

"When  you  have  caught  him,  let  any  oiio  who  will  accept 
him,  have  him ;  and  take  to  thyself  no  mprit  for  the  gifl.  His 
iTi*»Ht  is  more  like  leather  than  fish  or  lloah.  It  ia  a  commtm 
SJiviu'T.  tlmt  the  more  you  cook  him  ihc  toLigher  he  becometi 
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and  I  am  not  aware  that  he  \b  ever  eaten  raw.  But,  i 
people  do  eat  him,  and  profe«  to -like  him :  they  mtut  have 
Btupendoos  powers  of  maatication  and  digestion.  I  have 
been  told,  that,  roasted  whole  in  the  ashes,  jost  as  he  ccnnes 
from  the  water,  he  is  sarory  and  tender — sed  ertdtU  Jud^uM ! 
I  once  did  eat  him.  prepared  as  follows :  He  was  split  through 
the  back,  pat  upon  the  gridiron,  there  grilled  enougla  to 
cook  a  side  of  pork:  his  flesh  was  removed  from  the  skin, 
boned,  chopped  up  into  dice,  (probably  with  a  cleaver,)  and 
stewed  with  milk,  batter,  pepper  and  salt.  I  must  aay,  that, 
thoagh  it  was  meat  of  great  tenacity,  and  might  well  ba 
likened  unto  India-rubber,  it  had  much  sweetness  ** 
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CHAPTER  XVa 
or    TBB    COD    AND   TOM-COD. 


Thb  cod  is  another  salt-water  fish  of  the  world,  or,  more  prop- 
erly, the  more  northern  coasts  of  the  civilized  world,  as  far  as 
known.  They  are  taken  in  abundance  on  the  coasts  of  Eng- 
land, France  and  Gtermany,  and  are  fonnd  in  immense  num- 
bers on  the  northern  shores  of  omr  own  continent  They  are  a 
fine,  edible  fish ;  and  although  not  much  of  a  game  fish,  afibrd 
considerable  sport  to  many  of  our  eastern  anglers  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Boston. 

Smith  remarks  on  this  fish—"  We  consider  it  unnecessary 
to  enter  into  a  minute  description.  K)Htvs'Li  us  lUt?  woH  TBjTt* 
able  production  of  the  sea  to  man,  the  ccmI  ahotinJs  on  ihn 
whole  coast  of  Massachusetts,  but  flouriihefl  in  the  greatcit 
vigor  and  abundance  still  further  north. 

The  cod  is  gregarious,  going  in  ininicnfte  arniies  from 
place  to  place,  but  remaining  certain  pitrlA  of  the  seosoi^  ui 
particular  localities,  which  afibrd  its  apt^^P^in^^^  fi>o(l  ui  ihe 
greatest  abundance :  sea-worms,  small  riiuik  lei^  nud  miLniie 
plants,  are  common  on  clear,  sandy  or  rocky  bottom  s^-a^kd 
there  the  cod  is  caught. 
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"  The  ill-shore  cod,  as  on  the  Great  Banks,  are  caught 
with  a  line  in  two  to  six  and  eight  fiithonu  of  water,  where 
the  tide  ebbs  and  flows  with  considerable  force  over  rocky 
fundings.  Pleasure  boats  are  often  fuccessfnl  in  hauling 
one  or  two  hundred  in  a  day,  weighing  from,  one  to  fifteen 
pounds.  Those  large  specimens  seen  oocasionallj  in  the 
stalls,  are  procured  ftirther  out  at  sea. 

"  In  the  spring,  the  cod  seems  uncommonly  voracious ; 
for  however  unsuccessful  it  may  have  been  in  snatching  the 
bait  from  the  hook,  and  notwithstanding  the  month  may  have 
been  lacerated,  it  seizes  with  avidity  the  very  next  it  diaoov- 
ers.  Woimds  heal  in  a  few  days,  so  that  however  badly  the 
skin  is  torn,  the  gelative  of  the  blood  is  poured  in  so  copioosly 
as  to  close  the  breach  much  sooner  than  the  healing  process 
is  completed  in  warm-blooded  animals. 

"  Two  or  three  years  since,  the  keeper  of  Bainsford  labnd 
caught  a  cod  which  had  suspended  to  about  a  yard  of  line, 
a  lead  weight  of  several  pounds,  the  other  end  being  secured 
to  a  hook  which  was  deeply  imbedded  in  the  bones  and  in- 
teguments of  the  upper  jaw.  How  long  the  fish  had  been 
dragging  about  the  inconvenient  burden,  it  was  difficult  to 
decide." 

One  of  the  most  important  features  in  this  fish,  is  iti 
astonishing  fecundity.  Leawenhock  has  had  the  patience  tu 
count  nine  millions  of  eggs  in  a  single  cod ;  and  although 
hundreds  of  millions  of  these  eggs  are  hourly  destroyed  by 
the  fishermen,  who  take  them  at  all  seasons,  and  their  more 
voracious  brethren  of  the  ocean,  who  feed  upon  them— atiD, 
says  a  French  writer,  on  the  subject  of  their  prolific  powers, 
we  have  assurance  of  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  wholeeome 
food,  secured  to  all  succeeding  generationB. 

The  best  bait  for  a  pleasure  party  cod-fishing,  is  the 

common  mud  clam ;  by  some,  however,  the  menhaden  *  is 

*  This  ffah  also  goes  under  the  name  of  manbmnker,  or  moeboaker : 
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thought  preferable.  Many  kinds  of  fish  may  be  saccessfiilly 
caught  by  the  flesh  of  their  own  species  ;  but  this  is  not  the 
case  with  the  cod.  That  the  odor  of  some  kinds  of  bait  is 
particolarly  agreeable  is  well  established ;  but  the  smell  of 
putrid  matter,  to  this  fish,  is  so  ofiensiye,  that  instead  of  play- 
ing  about  the  hook,  they  generally  go  beyond  its  influence. 

They  are  made  an  object  of  much  sport  and  pleasure  by 
the  angling  inhabitants  of  Boston  and  vicinity.  The  usual 
mode  of  taking  them  is  with  a  stout  cotton  or  hemp  Ihie.  fipom 
fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  and  about  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  thick,  according  to  the  depth  of  the  water, 
with  the  largest  size  black-fish  hook,  or  a  small  size  fisher- 
man's cod  hook,  and  a  sinker  weighing  from  oue  to  four 
pounds.  Parties  on  such  excursions  seldom  return  without 
a  boat-load  of  cod,  and  a  well-satisfied  but  very  tired  set  of 
angien. 

As  an  instance  of  what  can  be  done  with  this  fish,  with  a 
light  tackle,  it  was  stated  in  the  papers  of  the  day,  about  a  year 
since,  that  Daniel  Webster  caught,  at  Marehfield,  a  cod  weigh- 
ing nine  pounds,  with  a  common  trout  line  and  trout  hook. 

The  cod  is  most  delicious  as  a  table  fish,  and  is  cooked 
in  various  ways :  when  fresh,  he  is  usually  fried  or  boiled ; 
when  dried,  he  is  an  object  of  export  to  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try :  at  the  east,  when  in  this  state,  he  is  prepared  and  mashed 
up  into  cakes  with  potatoes,  and  is  a  favorite  dish.  Of  late 
years,  the  frequenters  of  New-York  dining  saloons  have  been 
rather  amused  by  the  ohen  reiterated  cry  of  the  waiters — 
*  Hurry  up  them  Jlsh-balls/  This  is  no  more  nor  less  than 
the  potatoe  fish-cakes  of  iho  east,  prpparuJ  fur  the  paLiit^  r-S 
the  Gothamites  by  Sweeney,  timl  Wclih,  and  other  calere*!'* 
for  the  appetites  of  the  New-Yf^rkyrs* 

they  are  found  in  vact  quantitln  nn  tlw  eoMt  9t  Lonf  f«ltiid,  hnd  In  Mip 
bays  and  inleU  of  MaMHchuseti^.  lihera  they  are  uwd  few  tDonurlBf  ihr 
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The  Tom-Cod  or  Froit-Pitk.—ThiB  u  a  small  speciet  of 
the  cod,  that  runs  up  the  rivers  in  the  ricinity  of  the  oceaxu 
and  is  found  both  in  this  coontry  and  many  parts  of  Europe. 
Although  not  much  of  an  angle  fish,  he  affords,  with  the  floon- 
der,  a  pan  meis  for  the  angler  in  the  ricinity  of  Boston  and 
New- York,  in  the  pleasant  days  of  April  and  November, 
when  the  basse  fishing  season  is  over.  ' 

Smith  says — **  The  tom-cod  may  be  recognized  by  three 
dorsal  fins,  two  anal,  three  abdominal,  two  pectoraL  The 
abdominal  are  small  and  slender,  being  before  the  pectoral, 
as  it  respects  the  head ;  under  the  tip  of  the  onder  lip  is  one 
short,  stump-liko  cirros.  The  caudal  fin  is  broad,  and  roonded 
at  the  extremity.  Teeth  fine,  both  in  the  throat  and  jaws ; 
white,  small  and  plump  tongue ;  the  lateral  line  bearing  up- 
wards. Its  color  varies  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  finom 
a  rich  orange  to  a  light  greenish  yellow,  shaded  by  a  dark 
brown  on  the  back,  and  gradually  becoming  light  or  yellow 
between  the  vent  and  the  gills.  It  varies  in  length,  fi:t>m  six 
to  fiftcpD  itichea,  and  weighs  from  a  quarter  to  nearly  two 
jmouda)  i|e|>«udingt  <>f  course,  on  the  age,  sex  and  season. 

ti  thvt  oorth  ut  ]Curc>p»*-admitting  this  to  be  the  fish,  which 
tit  pre»eat  cftuoot  be  doubted— they  have  been  occasionally 
koitwu  tci  exe&ed  oi^hl  pounds.  The  spawning  season  ap- 
pc!tfir«  to  be  in  Febnmry ;  in  this  climate,  about  the  first  of 
May,  they  beg\u  to  tnke  the  hook." 

Tb<?y  are»  ujaually  uken  by  the  basse  and  tautog  angler, 
with  ihe  oitlifiury  raokle,  with  the  exception  of  the  hook, 
which  shatild  U«  a  No.  9  black-fish,  or  No.  6  Kirby.  When 
pnmiiii^  Uiia  iport  o^ctusively,  a  small  flax  line  about  fifty 

rjt  in  It^ngth,  attuched  to  a  stiff  rod,  or  in  boat  fishing,  a  me- 
iliuin  iizrNi  hiuid  binck-tish  line,  with  small  hooks  attached 
to  fiax  or  gttt  anollf  wtlL  answer  every  purpose. 
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This  is  une  of  the  most  singular  and  odd-looking  productions 
of  the  deep,  and  were  it  not  that  they  are  the  common  salt 
water  fish  of  the  world,  would  be  viewed  with  wonder  and 
astonishment.  One  would  suppose,  finom  the  flat. appearance 
and  formation  of  their  bodies,  that  nature  had  been  rather 
scarce  of  materials  when  making  up  this  division  of  the  salt 
water  tribe.  Besides  many  places  of  their  abode,  too  nu- 
merous to  mention,  in  the  old  world,  they  are  Ibynd  in  m^dt 
of  salt  water  stations  of  the  new.  Tb^y  are  taken  iti  goodly 
quantities,  and  in  good  condition,  in  certrsiii  ^ea^mSf  according 
to  Smith  and  Mitchill,  in  the  vicinity  4)f  Now-Yark  and  M^in 
sachusetts,  and  also  to  the  south  and  n^jrih  i  it  th(^»  placet 
The  former  remarks — "No  &mily  of  a^jnatic  beings  h  chnrac- 
terized  by  so  many  strong  circumstancet.  The  eye»  m-e  both 
on  one  side,- but  so  arranged  as  to  look  iipwartl  a\  an  augle  uf 
about  eighty  degrees.  The  side  on  which  the  eyci  are  fixed 
is  always  colored,  but  the  opposite  dug  *m  quite  light  or 
whitish.  In  fact,  their  anatomy  demoufitrates  llie  greatest 
want  of  symmetry.  Writers,  remark,  fiinong  other  tbitigs 
14 
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thnt  the  two  sides  are  oneqiialf  and  it  is  very  rare  to  find  the 
pectoral  fins  resembling  one  another.  In  the  branchial  mem* 
brane  are  five  rays ;  the  body  seems  compressed,  as  though 
pressed  between  two  stones;  the  dorsal  fin  encircles  the 
fish  like  a  ribbon,  so  that  the  back  is  on  one  side !  The  venter, 
or  inside  cavity,  is  quite  small,  but  prolonged  into  a  canal  in 
the  side  of  the  tail.  There  is  no  air-bladder;  and  the  skull 
is  the  oddest  of  all  crania,  in  consequence  of  the  arrangement 
for  accommodating  both  eyes  on  one  side. 

**  Notwithstanding  the  confused  manner  in  which  the 
skeleton  is  put  together,  distorted,  and  twisted  in  the  queer- 
est form,  there  is  only  about  the  ordinary  number  of  bones, 
entering  into  the  composition  of  other  fishes. 

*'fYoiMki«r.— (Platessa  Vulgaris.)— Being  without  thr 
swimming-bladder,  they  naturally  keep  near  the  bottom. 
Indeed,  organized,  as  they  obviously  are,  for  looking  upward, 
rather  than  downward,  for  their  food,  as  well  as  the  objects 
tbey  are  to  avoid.  It  is  quite  rapid  in  its  movements,  but 
prefers  to  rBmaiu  un  the  Bur&ce  of  the  mud,  into  which  it 
nestles  for  concealraeut,  in  case  of  fright" 

MitchiU  hajj  the  follow  mg:  "  Flounder  of  New-York, — 
(Pleuronecle*  dentalUi*)  —  With  wide,  toothed,  oblique 
mouthy  Olid  pale  brown  uDiform  back.  Grows  to  the  size 
of  twenty -four  inches  \qw^,  and  twelve  broad,  in  the  south 
bayi  of  Long  Ifllimd,  atiil  weighs  five  pounds.  I  have  seen 
Uim  even  larger  thiin  tbut.  There  is  considerable  variety  in 
liid  color  uid  spots.  Color  of  the  back  and  fins  coomionly  a 
[Kile  browD,  without  lines  or  spots;  and  yet  varieties  occur, 
where  tlie  ipottod  appearance  is  very  plain." 

The  tii^e  uf  the  usual  run  of  this  fish,  at  New-York  and 
Bustotu  \A  from  Ove  to  fifteen  inches  in  length  by  three  to  ten 
in  breadth.  Like  the  eel,  they  lie  in  the  soft  mud  at  the 
bottom  of  riverst  n*??ir  \ii  the  docks,  lumber  piles,  bridge 
spiles,  ice.,  living  on  miiscles,  insects,  and  the  spawn  of  fishes. 
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They  are  in  the  best  condition  in  the  spring  ana  fall,  the  heat 
of  the  summer  not  being  favorable  to  their  perfection,  at 
which  time  their  flesh  is  soft  and  not  as  palatable.  They  are 
a  favorite  angle  fish  at  all  the  bridges  near  Boston,  where 
fishermen  can  be  seen  at  almost  any  time  in  mild  weather, 
hauling  them  up  or  waiting  for  a  bite.  They  are  taken  in 
Harlem  river,  New-York,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bridges,  and  at 
the  numerous  black-fish  and  rock  grounds.  They  do  not  appear 
to  keep  any  particular  kind  of  company,  but  give  the 'more 
finished  basse  angler  some  trouble  when  seeking  a  ten-pound 
rock  at  the  bottom,  by  nibbling  the  bait  with  his  small  mouth, 
and  sometimes  insisting  on  being  hooked. 

The  usual  mode  of  taking  him  is  with  a  small  flax  drop- 
line,  and  small  black-fish  tackle :  to  insure  success,  quite  a 
small  hook  must  be  used,  say  about  No.  8  hook.  The  basse 
angler  ofteb  provides  himself  with  small  hooks,  and  when  his 
bvorite  fish  is  not  on  the  feed,  is  content  to  take,  if  he  can 
get  them,  a  mess,  of  flounders.  They  are,  when  fresh  caught, 
good  pan  fish,  and  by  sorritft  whun  in  ^asou  and  pej-fcicmja. 
considered  an  epioarean  disk 
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This  fish  is  a  species  of  the  mackerel,  and  aometiiiies 
passes  ander  that  name.  He  has  his  peculiar  groonds  in 
Long  Island  Sound,  where  he  schools  from  the  ocean  in  the 
months  of  June,  July  and  August,  after  whicb  he  returns  to 
the  sea  to  spend  his  vacation.  They  are  taken  only  by  troll- 
ing with  the  artificial  squid— a  mode  of  amusement  calling 
into  action  the  physical  as  well  as  scientific  powers  of  the 
angler.  They  are  a  good  table  fish,  when  prepared  and 
cooked  inmiediately  after  being  caught,  but  grow  strong 
and  rancid  a''ter  being  any  length  of  time  out  of  the  water. 

The  Art  of  Trolling,  of  late  years,  has  become  a  fiivorite 
mode  of  piscatorial  amusement,  and  the  blue-fish  affords  to 
the  inhabitants  )f  Connecticut,  New-York  and  Long  Island, 
a  large  amouut  of  satisfaction  in  its  pursuit.  It  is  usually 
performed  in  a  good  sized  sail-boat,  with  a  guide  who  knows 
the  ground,  or  by  casting  from  the  shore,  and  drawing  in  al- 
ternately. The  former  method  is  most  practiced,  and  being 
highly  approved  of  by  the  fair  sex,  who  often  compose  the 
best  part  of  a  fishing  party,  of  course  stamps  it  at  once  with 
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perfection.  To  those  ladies  who  uofortunately  have  to 
be  placed  on  the  list  of  invalids,  and  can  endare  the  de- 
lightful and  bracing  summer  breeze  and  gentle  south  wind, 
a  lew  days*  sport  in  the  Sound,  with  a  blue>fishing  party,  will 
amply  repay  them  for  their  exertion. 

The  tackle  is  simple,  cheap,  and  easily  arranged :  it  is 
composed  of  a  squid  made  of  bone,  ivory,  tin  or  pearl,  with 
a  stout  line,  of  from  100  to  150  feet  in  length,  attached :  and 
when  the  boat  is  in  full  sail,  the  squid  is  thrown  out,  the  fish 
hooked,  drawn  in  and  shaken  off,  and  thrown  out,  alternately. 
We  give  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  a  gendeman  on 
an  excursion  on  the  south  side  of  Long  Island : 

"  Who  that  has  been  a  freqnenter  of  our  bays  and  inlets, 
can  ever  forget  the  intense  excitement  attending  the  sport  of 
blue-fishing  f  Those  who  desire  to  be  successful  in  this  de- 
lightful sport,  should  provide  themselves  with  a  proper  outfit, 
(which  con  be  procured  at  a  trifling  expense  at  any  of  the 
shops  where  fishing  tackle  is  sold,)  as  an  omission  in  this 
may  result  in  disappointment. 

"  The  tackle  in  most  general  use,  is  a  squid  made  of  block- 
tin,  lead,  mother-of-pearl,  or  white  bone,  of  a  flat  narrow- 
oval  shape,  say  four  inches  long,  armed  on  one  end  with  a  good 
sized  hook,  (No.  0000  Kirby,)  laid  so  that  the  point  of  the 
hook  be  perpendicular  to  the  flat  side  of  the  squid.  I  would 
recommend  a  short  length  of  stout  giiujj  tu  lie  [wiX  ihran^h  ii 
hole  in  the  other  end,  to  attach  it  tu  the  line.  1  huve  re- 
peatedly witnessed,  in  excursions  cm  the  t^iuth  aide  of  Long 
Island,  the  loss  of  a  squid  at  a  time  when  a  lover  of  this  npan 
could  least  afford  to  lose  time  in  making  tbe  u&ie&^Ty  rvprnm 
to  his  damaged  tackle.  The  line  ah^jtild  be  of  cotton,  lar^o 
sized,  and  well  laid^  of,  say  from  foi'ly  lo  sixty  vtLrd§  li/ng. 
A  thin,  light  line  will  not  answer,  sa.  in  vase  «  Urgo  fiah  is 
hooked,  there  is  more  than  an  even  r;h!i»cn  tbut  the  Line  |iart 
before  the  fish  is  secured;   and  should  Tlie  BrIi  bo  got  in, 
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the  fisher's  lacerated  hands  will  remizKl  him  that  there  is 
more  comfort  in  trolling  with  the  regular  sqoidding  tackle 
than  with  a  light  hemp  line,  soch  as  we  sometimes  see  nsed 
by  the  uninitiated. 

"  Being  thus  provided  with  the  tackle  suitable  for  this 
sport,  yon  shonld  get  a  good  stoot  boat,  with  an  experienced 
bay-man,  who  is  an  fait  in  its  management,  and  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  habits  and  localities  of  the  fish;  for 
upon  this,  in  a  great  measure,  depends  your  chance  of  a 
good  day's  sport.  With  a  fine  breeze,  that  will  propel  your 
boat  some  four  or  five  miles  an  hour,  you  may  embark, 
and  having  reached  the  whereabouts  of  the  fish,  cast  over 
your  squid,  with  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet  of  line,  which 
should  be  tied  securely  to  the  boat.  The  fish  sometimes 
strike  with  great  force,  and  neglect  in  fiistening  the  line  fre- 
quently results  in  its  loss,  with  everything  appertaining 
thereto. 

'*  There  is  a  great  variety  of  opinion  regarding  the  length 
of  line  most  proper  to  use  in  this  kind  of  fishing ;  but  I  have 
found  that  when  the  fish  are  inclined  to  take  the  squid,  they 
are  not  fsvcr  particular  in  th«»  quantity  of  line  out,  as  I  have 
si*eu  B^h  takt^i).  Qot  oiAy  >A^th  a  very  long  line,  but  have 
hrxiked  aud  secured  dome  fine  ones,  myself,  almost  under 
The  sierri  of  the  btmt,  with  certainly  not  over  twenty  feet  of 
liiie^ 

'' W1j(3n  n  mhaoX  uf  Ti^b  i«  fimnd,  the  boatman  should  be  par- 
tTctibir  m  orosiiiig  and  n*H;:rr»ieing  the  spot  where  the  school 
it,  OS  in  a  very  contracted  wpice  it  frequently  happens  that  the 
^rpatj^mt  spArt  ht  to  lip  fmnul^  As  an  example  of  this,  I  was 
i?njtiyi«g  juiny^j  sport  at  Shiewsberry  Inlet,  some  two  years 
idtM'tf,  mid  the  only  place  wh^re  T  took  any  fish,  was  some  three 
himclrcni  yarils  Kplow  tht?  uilet,  in  the  river;  and  instead  of 
fHiiljiijT  *3P  tH^nie  haJf  Tnite»  and  down  again,  over  the  same 
gmiind^  I  iTOrtfiued  my  oyKti^tions  to  a  space  of  about  two 
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hundred  yards,  and  was  very  successful,  retaming  with  a  foil 
fare.  When  a  fish  is  stmck,  the  line  should  be  hauled  in 
with  a  steady  pull — not  jerked.  If  the  Ime  is  allowed  to 
slack,  the  fish  is  apt  to  throw  itself  off. 

"  To  disengage  the  fish  from  the  hook,  take  the  squid  in 
the  right  hand,  and  by  giving  it  a  slight  shake,  with  the  hook 
uppermost,  the  fish  will  drop  off  into  the  boat 

**  When  the  boat  is  in  stays,  (taekingy)  care  should  be 
taken  to  haul  in  the  line ;  an  omission  in  this  will  cause  your 
f»qnid  to  sink  and  foul  in  the  bottom  grass. 

"  Blue-fish  are  sometimes  taken  from  the  shore,  by  cast- 
ing the  squid  as  far  as  possible  into  the  water,  and  hauling  it 
in  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  prevent  its  sinking  far  below  the 
surface.  This  mode  of  fishing  is  attended  with  a  large  outlay 
of  labor,  but  in  reward,  some  fine  fish  are  taken.  The  places 
best  known  and  most  resorted  to  for  blue-fishing,  are  Baby 
Ion,  Islip.  and  Quogue,  L.  I.  The  two  former  have  the  great 
South  Bay,  with  Fire  Island  Inlet,  for  its  ground ;  the  latter 
the  East  Bay,  and  Pine  Neck  Inlet.  Babylon  and  Islip  are 
nigh  at  hand,  and  easy  of  access ;  Quogue  lies  some  ninety 
miles  east  of  New•Yf;^^^■^;^.  but  has  becfutne  i^ompamtively  nenr 
by  means  of  the  Long  Island  railway,  which  pbcen  it  wtthin 
five  hours  of  the  city, 

"  In  visiting  the  kifer  spot^  the  diKiple  of  the  rod  am! 
gun  win  find  a  good  hiiu«i!«  »nt]  a  kind,  hospit^blp,  obli^n^ 
man  in  its  proprietor*  Sbrewsbcrry  Inlet  U  anorher  reworu, 
near  which,  at  Port  Washiugtou,  a  fine  house  faa4  beeir 
opened." 
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These  are  both  sea  fish,  and  abound  in  immeuflo  qnantitiei 
in  the  ocean  outside  of  Sandy  Hook,  New-York,  on  what  are 
called  the  Sea-Baase  and  Porgee  Banks.  In  the  summer 
months,  to  the  pent-up  citizen  who  is  obliged  to  stay  in  the 
city  during  the  sweltering  heat  of  July  and  August— the 
stranger  who  would  view  the  beauties  of  one  of  the  finest 
harbors  in  the  world — and  to  the  more  scientifio  angler,  who, 
after  a  season's  fishing  at  the  gently  gliding  stream,  or  the 
romantic  mountain  lake,  would  like  to  try  the  more  bracing 
atmosphere  of  the  ocean — ^this  mode  of  angling  will  often 
afford  a  day  of  amusement  and  gratification. 

During  the  above-mentioned  months,  steamboats  are  pre- 
pared and  fitted  up  for  this  species  of  fishing,  and  make  their 
trips  sometimes  daily,  returning,  often,  with  well-satisfied 
amateur  ocean  anglers,  each  with  their  string  of  fish.*  In 
order  to  enliven  the  scene  on  these  occasions,  a  band  of  music 

*  In  th«  iDiiiiiiar  of  1343,  immeoM  qiumtitioB  were  taken— Che  ateea* 
boAi  ol1:4fci  feturnio^  viih  from  six  to  ten  tboiuend  poi^geee,  and  a  par* 
|Hii9«  wirt^hiMjf  five  ar  lix  buodred  pounds. 
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11  taken,  and  cotillion  parties  are  made  np  on  the  upper  deck. 
A  skilfol  hairpooner  sometimes  makes  one  of  the  party,  and 
gives  excitement  to  the  scene  by  striking  and  taking  a  por^ 
poise.  The  boat  touches  at  Coney  Island,  giving  the  passen- 
gers an  opportumty  of  a  sea  bathe  and  a  clam  bake;  and  also 
at  Fort  Hamilton,  allowing  an  opportunity  to  view  the  fortifi- 
cations of  the  harbor. 

In  addition  to  this  mode,  schooners  and  sloops  are  char- 
tered by  private  pleasure  parties,  who  spend  two  or  three 
days  on  an  excursion  down  the  bay  and  sound,  affording  op- 
portunity for  ocean  and  inland  fishing,  and  often  return  with 
an  assortment  of  the  finny  tribe,  consisting  of  perch,  trout, 
rock,  tautog,  blue-fish,  flounders,  cod-fish,  sea-basse,  and  por- 
gees,  enough  to  stock  a  small-sized  fish  market 

The  proprietors  of  the  steamboats  endeavor  to  accommo- 
date the  passengers  with  bait  and  tackle,  and  sometimes  suc- 
ceed; but  to  insure  suHcegg  qjjJ  sa^itction^  the  seeker 
uf  this  description  of  sport  abrjiild  pr^icurc  his  own*  The  line 
should  be  of  stout  flax  or  hetuji,  frutu  tea  to  twouty  iatboms 
ill  length,  (generally  for  aale,  reui^y  furuisliedr  ut  the  iiBbiug 
tackle  stores,)  with  two  or  ihree  hauk»  attuclied,  nbuiit  a  fool 
apart:  those  for  porgecf^  shuuld  be  tbe  rouiid  ben  I  bUck^ 
fish  No.  3,  described  ou  pUie  2,  For  sea-baMie,  the  hook 
should  be  a  stout  Kirby  So.  L  The  o^frurtineut  ahotild  al- 
ways consist  of  both  kiada,  and  pknity  ol  tUem^  as  they  are 
sometimes  taken  off  by  ahark  aiid  bl tie-fight  oi"  are  broken 
against  the  side  of  the  boet  in  hauling  op.  Tbe  «mker  ehnuld 
be  of  common  lead,  and  weigh  frum  ooe-hsiif  to  niie  |hiiiuc] 
(the  latter  size,  if  only  one  iii  takoo,  is  tbo  best.)  Clau)  bait 
is  the  only  kind  used,  acul  necec^ury :  tbea^  cuti  h^  ptirchiuoLl 
at  the  markets,  ready  opened.  To  rendtjr  them  tough  und 
hard,  add  a  little  salt,  which  will  mnke  them  cling  to  thd 
hook  much  better,  Wbeu  Itick  ilivora  Lhoae  eicurwion^  two, 
three,  and  even  four  fish  nrt*  Uikt^u  at  a  IiauIh     T(  is  uocofidmn- 
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to  be  on  th«  alert,  and  jerk  stron^y  at  each  bite,  or  your  bait 
will  be  taken  off.  The  6th  average  from  one  to  four  poands 
which,  together  with  yoor  pound  nnker,  makes  a  consider^ 
able  weight  to  take  in,  in  from  ten  to  6fleen  fiithomi  water. 
The  finger  and  hand  will  ofVen  become  chafisd  and.  blistered, 
where  much  lock  is  experienced;  to  prevent  w^hich,  the 
knowing  oneg  provide  themselves  with  a  pair  of  old  gloves. 
With  thifl  additional  equipment,  yon  can  fully  enjoy  a  hardy 
and  active  day's  sport,  tempered  with  the  benefits  arising 
from  the  bracing  ocean  air,  and  the  contemplation  of  the 
works  of  the  Creator  on  the  great  deep,  so  beaatifnlly  da- 
scribed  by  the  poet  Dana,  in  the  following  beautifbl  lines: 

Typ«  of  th«  Infinite !    1  look  awaj 

Orer  the  billows,  and  1  cannot  ttaj 

lljr  thoughts  npon  a  restinir-plaee,  or  make 

A  shore  beyond  my  rision,  where  thejr  break  4 

Bat  on  mjr  spirit  stretches,  till  it  *s  pain 

To  tkiok;  then  rests,  and  then  puts  forth  afpain. 

T^tm  Imlii«i  EUfi  \tj  t  tpell;  and  on  thj  beach 

J  iV*p]  ^11  »iil ;  «iMi  eboufhts  nnmeasored  reach 

Fsr  back  tH^yoad  aD  date.    ••••••  ^ 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

OF  SOME  OP  THE  OTHER  INHABITANTS  ^F  THE 
WATERS. 


In  the  foregoing  articles  on  the  different  fishes,  it  has  been 
the  object,  as  fu*  as  possible,  to  give  necessary  information 
of  all  angle  fishes,  and  the  modes  of  taking  them.  In  fur- 
therance of  this  design,  many  more  pages  have  been  occupied 
than  was  originally  intended ;  but  such  a  variety  of  fishes  is 
offered  by  the  nature  and  extent  of  our  country,  that  it  has 
seemed  almost  impossible,  without  wading  thus  far,  to  do 
justice  to  our  subject  For  the  further  benefit  of  the  reader. 
we  will  venture  briefly  to  refer  to  some  others  of  tlie  finny 
tribe. 

THE  EEL. 

This  serpentine  looking  animal  ban  ite  fncods  and  lb#^ 
and  is  found  in  almost  all  fresh  and  «ult  water  dtremns  tfail 
circumvent  the  globe.  In  ancient  time? a,  it  was  highly  viduod ; 
and  at  the  present,  although  looked  upon  as  bdongiug  tn  tlio 
snake  tribe,  is  considered,  by  the  mnjoriiy  of  tkh  ente^rH.  ua 
forming  a  very  savory  dish.  Those  tliHt  inluibit  the  «att 
water,  are  sometimes  taken  of  a  very  larct  fhe.     The  Urgest 
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taken,  on  leoord,  wm  caught  in  one  of  the  bays  in  Lung  Isl- 
and, and  weighed  sixtMeu  and  a  half  pounds.  They  also,  in 
some  instances,  grow  very  large  in  (resh  water  streams,  and 
have  been  taken  from  seven  to  ten  pounds  weight  They 
are  not  game,  but  occasiou  the  angler  much  trouble  wherever 
he  drops  his  line,  by  sucking  off  his  bait  or  inmsting  upon 
being  hooked;  when,  with  all  care,  the  most  experienced 
sportsman  seldom  escapes  without  great  derangement  of 
tackle.  When  sought  after,  he  is  taken  (we  say  taken,  be- 
cause no  difficulty  is  ever  experienced  where  he  is)  with  any 
kind  of  tackle  and  any  bait.  The  most  oommon  mode,  how- 
ever, with  those  who  make  a  practice  of  taking  him,  is  with 
a  common  drop-line,  and  a  small  black-fish  or  eel  hook.  No. 
8  or  9. 

A  singular  and  beautiful  description  of  the  eeL  if  any 
beauty  can  be  attached  to  the  tribe,  is  found  in  some  of  oar 
fresh  water  streams,  called  the  lamprey  or  seven-eyed  eeL 
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OF  THE  CHUB. 

This  beautiful  fish  is  found,  according  to  Smith,  in  some 
of  the  western  sections  of  Massachusetts.  "  It  is  taken  with 
a  hook  baited  with  an  angle-worm.  In  winter  it  may  be 
caught  through  the  ice  by  baiting  with  cheese  and  Venice 
turpentine. 

"  The  head  is  large,  the  back  of  a  dusky  green,  the  sides 
silvery,  the  abdomen  white,  the  pectoral  fins  yellowish,  and 
the  ventral  and  anal  fins  tinged  with  red.  This  fish  seems 
to  be  very  timid,  and  the  angler  therefore,  in  fixing  himself 
in  a  good  position,  over  some  deep  hole,  where  the  chub 
conceals  himself  under  projecting  long  roots  of  trees,  is  ob- 
liged to  move  very  cautiously,  or  he  will  frighten  it  away.'* 

He  is  also  taken  in  the  Passaic  river,  N.  J.,  Otsego  lake, 
Fishkill  creek,  and  many  other  parts  of  New-York  and  Pcnn- 
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Bjlvania.  Their  length  is  not  usually  over  ten  inches,  and  the 
common  size  about  six.  In  England  and  Germany  they  are 
sometimes  taken  weighing  eight  pounds.  They  may  be  taken 
with  the  same  degree  of  caution,  and  with  the  same  kind  of 
tools  as  those  used  for  trout.  They  are  attracted  also  by 
similar  bait:  in  the  spring  they  will  take  the  worm,  and  later 
in  the  season,  the  grasshopper,  and  the  natural  and  artificial 
fly,  of  every  description.  In  the  fall  they  are  again  taken  at 
the  bottom,  in  the  deep  holes,  with  the  worm,  cheese,  or 
bread-paste,  salmon  roe,  &c.  They  yield  considerable  sport, 
and  are  worth  the  angler's  toil,  often  being  taken  and  placed 
as  an  edible  on  the  table— they  are  not  bad  to  take  with  the 
knife  and  fork. 

OF  THE  BULL-HEAD  AND  SUCKER. 

These  are  fish  usually  found  in  the  same  ponds  and  streams 

with  perch  and  pickerel.    They  are  sought  after  more  as  an 

object  of  sport,  among  the  boys,  than  as  forming  an  article 

of  food,  although  they  are  sometimes  cooked  for  the  table. 

'  The  sucker  is  also  speared  in  large  quantities  by  torch  light. 

OF  THE  BREAM,  ROACH,  DACE,  BLEAK,  AND 
GUDGEON. 

These  are  all  described  by  Smith  as  nfttiTei  of  the  walen 
of  the  Eastern  States.  They  are  quite  stuull  in  nhe,  mo  all 
good  and  nutritious  food.  They  are  mken,  with  onliuary 
caution,  with  trout  and  perch  tackle  i  but  from  their  iize, 
do  not  afibrd  much  sport  They  grow  much  larger  in  Eng* 
land  and  Scotand,  and  find  &Tor  as  a  gnme  fish,  m  Eng liib 
works  and  among  English  anglers. 

OF  THE  HERRI NCt. 

A  species  of  fish  called  herring,  is  t^ken  by  the  ang^ur,  m 
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■ome  of  the  fresh  water  streams  of  New-Jersey  and  Delaware 
In  the  latter  state,  they  are  veiy  shy,  take  the  fly,  and  reqnire 
long  rods  and  fine  tackle,  similar  to  that  used  for  trout  In 
the  vicinity  of  Baltimore  they  flsh  fine  and  &r  off,  and  widi 
rods  from  20  to  25  feet  long,  the  sportsman  experiencing  as 
much  pleasure  in  the  capture,  as  in  the  taking  basse,  trout  or 
salmon.     In  this  vicinity  they  are  called  fiill-fish. 

A  fish  similar  in  appearance  to  the  hemng,  and  called  by 
the  same  name,  is  taken  in  the  bay  of  New- York,  ofi'  Fort 
La&yette.  They  jump  readily  at  a  white,  red,  or  fiuicy- 
colored  fly,  and  afford  capital  sport. 

OF  THE  WHITE-FISH. 

This  denomination  of  the  finny  tribe  is  taken  generally  m 
nets,  and  sometimes  by  the  basse  and  salmon  angler,  in  many 
of  the  lakes  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  of  New- York,  and 
affords  good  sport.  As  a  table  fish,  it  has  the  highest  enco- 
miums from  all  sorts  of  people :  it  is  spoken  of  as  the  ckurek' 
steeple  tvp  of  perfection,  superior  to  the  salmon  or  trout,  or 
any  other  fish  that  breathes  and  swims.  Those  who  have  en- 
joyed a  dish  of  white-fish,  will  allow  him  to  be  second  to  none. 

OF  THE  CAT-FISH. 
This  is  the  common  fish  of  the  western  waters,  and  ia 
taken  by  western  sportsmen,  by  squid  and  fly  trolling,  and 
affords  capital  amusement.  They  take  their  name  from 
the  noise  they  make,  similar  to  the  purring  of  a  cat,  very  ia* 
miliar  to  those  who  have  frequented  the  west.  They  are 
also  angled  for  with  a  stout  drop-line,  and  tackle  similar  to 
that  described  for  tlie  sheepshead.    They  are  fine  table  fish. 

We  might  go  on  ad  injlnitum  in  our  list  of  the  fishes  of 
America,  but  we  trust  that  we  have  described  those  which 
generally  give  most  delight  to  the  angler,  and  must  here 
fiisten  our  line. 
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Wx  cannot  omit  inserting  the  following  elegant  and  appro- 
priate defence  of  our  art,  from  the  aspersions  cast  upon  it  by 
a  great  man,  by  a  mild  and  enthusiastic  amateur,  who  occa- 
nonally  seeks  eigoyment,  from  the  cares  and  vexations  of 
business,  in  more  pleasant  pursuits. 

''The  great  and  learned  Dr.  Johnson  satirically  described 
angling  thus:  'A  stick  and  a  string,  with  a  worm  at  one  end 
and  a  fool  at  the  other.'  Dr.  Johnson  never  sat  in  a  boat, 
surrounded  by  a  beautiful  landscape,  playing  a  basse  of , three, 
four,  or  five  pounds ;  nor  stood  on  the  green  bank,  contend- 
ing with  a  trout  of  like  weight ;  nor  struck  an  Oswego  basse, 
one  hundred  feet  astern  uf  liis  truUin^  Uwitt  ^i  IaJhv  GevrgSi 
or  be  would  never  have  jti'nued  fiucb  it  ievt-re  ihim^U  ntupiil 
satire.  There  is  no  recrtNitiuu  w  udtiiirably  mJuptud  to  r[^* 
emit  the  body  and  mind  of  the  toning  cittz^a^  aa  iiu^Iitj^., 
Breaking  away  from  his  coutiniiig  and  exluiusllDg  toil  in  ihe 
countiug-house,  office,  or  wurksbop,  leaving  all  cure  behind. 
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the  angler  sallies  forth  to  the  river,  the  bay,  or  some  more 
distant  water ;  and  there,  amid  the  most  beandfid  scenery 
of  natore,  plies  his  art.  The  absence  from  the  scene  of  toil 
and  care,  for  a  short  season;  the  breathing  the  fresh  and 
healthful  air  of  the  country ;  the  transit  to  and  from  the  place 
of  amosement,  and  the  exciting  and  delightful  exercise  of  the 
art;  all  combine  to  give  this  recreation  a  high  place  in  my 
estimation— and  as  a  christian,  I  certainly  say,  that  in  some 
of  my  solitary  rambles,  or  boat  excursions,  with  my  rod,  I 
have  been  &vored  with  most  devout  and  grateful  emotions 
of  the  heart,  in  contemplating  the  beauties  of  creation;  and 
looking  up  from  the  works  of  my  Maker  around  me,  to  Hun 
who  made  them  all,  my  meditations  on  the  Divine  goodness 
and  grace  have  been  most  sweet  In  these  sentiments  I  fully 
accord  with  the  pious  old  angler,  Isaac  Walton,  who  expresses 
them  also  in  his  ancient  and  noble  work  on  angling/' 

Finally,  and  to  conclude,  although  our  art  has  been  lightly 
spoken  of  by  a  few  learned  and  well  meaning  men,  who  cer- 
tainly aeiter  onidd  have  experienced  any  of  its  pleasures,  it 
has  the  smictloiL  of  the  great  and  learned  of  all  ages  and  of  all 
cou Ulrica,  wbeFD  the  mild  and  effulgent  rays  of  the  sun  ad- 
mH  of  thf?  grtiwih  U>  perfection  and  beauty,  of  the  inhabitants 
u(  ikf*  cktyt»to]  walem ,  and  although  we  respecl  the  learning 
unf]  lalcDt  of  tho^  who  we  know  never  had  the  least  idea  of 
the  ecieoce  aecossary  lo  some  of  the  modes  adopted;  yet  when 
we  eximino  the  Bof:ak  of  Books,  and  find  in  the  Book  of  Job, 
aud  in  ptirtB  of  tin?  New  Testament,  references  direcdy  made 
tfi  druwiag  iiQt  fiAh  with  a  hook  ;•  when  we  look  at  it  as  in- 
dun  ing  tn  the  contemplation  of  the  works  of  the  Creator,  and 
lending  man  from  nature  up  to  nature's  Grod ;  when  we  see, 
Di)d  hear,  and  road  of  the  minister  of  religion,  the  philosopher, 

'  "  CaOit  thou  ilmw  nut  ibe  Leviathan  with  a  hooli,  or  his  tongue  with 
a  cortl  irhich  thou  ttttrnt  tfvvm  f    Canst  thou  put  a  hook  into  hia  noae!" 
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the  statesman,  and  the  poet,  however  officially  engaged,  de 
lighting  in  a  few  hoars*  daily  recreation  in  the  art,  and  speak 
ing  and  writing  enthusiastically  in  its  favor,  finding 

*<  Tongues  in  treM,  book*  in  the  running  brooks. 
Sermons  in  stones ; 

wo  think  the  objectors  might  as  well  have  tried  to  hold  a 
whale  with  the  thread  of  a  spider's  web  as  to  have  caused  any 
human  being  to  abandon  a  recreation  at  once  so  delightful, 
amuaing,  and  beneficial,  by  their  aspersions ;  and  where  the 
light  and  airy  nothingness  of  ridicule  has  caused  a  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  one  of  its  followers,  the  tilken  line  of  praise  has 
caused  thousands  to  pursue  and  defend  it. 

Let  all,  then,  who  belong  to  the  fraternity,  having  the 
great,  the  learned  and  the  good  for  their  example,  follow  in> 
the  footsteps  of  their  illustrious  predecessors ;  and  that  they 
may  enjoy  many  a  day  of  delightfiil  pleasure  and  happiness, 
coupled  with  holy  and  contemplative  feeling,  binding  them 
by  the  cord  of  friendship  to  their  fellow  men ;  and  that 

''Tlieir  Uhm  may  alirays  ftJl  in  lucky  places," 

is  the  sincere  wish  of  an  ardent  admir^^^r  of  the  art 

At  the  peruser  of  the  foregoing  pageB  might  possibly  bo» 
come  too  ardent  in  bis  admiration  of  Iho  c^cience  of  angHng,^ 
we  close  by  inserting  one  more  effusion  of  the  fjbjeetori  ttt 
angling,  which,  from  the  dangers  se^mfngly  iittetkdiiig  the 
practice,  will  no  doubt  deter  him  from  purftuiog  the  sport 

TO  A  FISH  OP  THE  BUOOKE. 

Why  flyest  thou  away  with  f^oir ! 
Trust  me,  there's  nought  of  dnnfv^r  iicat 

I  have  no  wicked  hooke, 

16 
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AU  covered  with  a  nnartiiif  baiie, 
AIm!  to  tempt  thee  to  thy  fate. 
And  dragge  thee  from  the  brooke. 

0  harmlesf  tenant  of  the  flood, 

1  do  not  wlah  to epUI  thy  bloodi 

For  Nature  unto  thee 
Perchance  hat  firen  a  tender  wife. 
And  children  dear,  to  charme  thy  UAi, 

At  she  hath  done  to  me. 

Enjoy  thy  ttreame,  O  harmlcM  flsh. 
And  when  an  Angler,  for  hie  dish. 

Through  Gluttoney*B  vile  tin 
Attempie— «  wretch — to  pull  thee  ouU 
Ood  give  thee  atrength,  O  gentle  Trout, 

To  pull  the  rascall  in !  D««  Woloott 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  PART. 


Thb  same  want  of  complete  and  precise  information  in 
regard  to  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  fishes  of  the  United 
Stales  that  existed  at  the  time  of  the  issue  of  ^he  first  edition^ 
exisis,  with  hardly  an  exception,  at  the  present  moment.  The 
completion  of  the  *<  Natural  History  of  the  State  of  New 
YoteT  has  added  one  link  to  the  chain  of  information  on  the 
subject  of  natural  science,  which  will  one  day  extend  around 
and  Dind  togetlier  a  mass  of  useful  information,  of  vast  import- 
ance to  future  generations.  Professor  Holbrook,  of  Charleston, 
is  now  engaged  on  a  work  on  the  Ichthyology  of  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida,  which  promises  to  be  one  of 
the  most  complete  and  beautiful  works  of  the  kind  ever  issued. 
Woula  iliat  other  states,  or  scientific  individuals,  might  follow 
m  the  tootstepe  oi  their  illustrious  predecessors !  and  that  the 
tenants  of  the  waters,  as  well  as  thosa  of  the  ah,  had  their 
Wilson  or  Audubon. 

The  remarks  ol  me  celebnaLed  and  learned  Dewntt  Clioioa 
are  as  applicable  to  the  subject  now  as  at  the  time  they  were 
written:  ''The  energies  of  the  cooj:;itTy  huve  be«ii  tn^re 
directed  to  the  accumulutioti  of  wijaJih  thiifi  to  the  ncqulHitioEiof 
knowledge.  But  let  ua  f erven Lly  hope,  thnt  afier  thi^  passtton, 
so  energetic,  is  satiaW  in  its  proeeut  pursuil,  it  may  eeek  mote 
sublime  sources  oi  gralif^catiDU."* 

*To  eftthar  IndlA  tern  tha  mcrchvif  flji 
Scared  at  the  ii|M^tre  of  pulw  poTt«rty  I 
See  him)  with  ^AtEit  oT  tniHiy^  pAiij^  orionl, 
Bum  through  lim  Lr^^ld  ir%xm  l>ciif»itlh  iIht  pole ! 
WUt  thou  do  n^hUiUitr  fbr  a  lujbkG  i-ud^ 
Nothing  to  make  ii^hilotfuph;  tbj  frtoiMiT^ 

A. 
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But  the  temple  of  &ine  ia  yet  open,  and  the  name  of  the 
first  ichthyologist  of  America  ia  yet  to  be  inscribed.*  Ab 
was  to  be  expected  of  a  first  attempt,  the  former  editions 
contained  many  errors,  but  none  of  particular  importance 
to  the  angler.  It  has  been  the  object  of  the  present  edi- 
tion to  revise  and  correct,  and  also  to  add  such  further 
information  as  would  be  found  usefiil,  instructive,  and  interest- 
ing. The  author  returns  his  sincere  thanks  to  his  numerous 
friends  who,  with  the  true  liberality  of  gentlemen  and  q>orts- 
men,  have  kindly  aided  him  in  this  undertaking.  The  writer 
considers  that  his  situation,  in  the  midst  of  the  piscatorial 
world,  is  one  that  afibrds  the  best  possible  opportunity  for 
collecting  practical  intelligence  of  interest  to  the  angling 
sportsman ;  and  since  he  has  become  known  to  some  ex- 
tent among  his  Waltonian  friends  throughout  the  country, 
concludes  to  subscribe  his  name,  and  solicit  from  those  inte- 
rested, such  information  as  will  be  of  value  "  to  all  true  men 
who  love  quiet,  and  go  an  angling." 

In  conclusion.  Gratefully  appreciating  the  proof  of  appro- 
bation given  him  by  the  success  attending  the  first  two  editions 
of  this  work,  and  asking  further  indulgence  for  imperfections 
and  omissions  (for  to  authorship  he  makes  no  pretensions), 
this  volume  is  respectfully  submitted  to  the  anglers  of  the 
United  Sutes,  by  their  fellow  angler, 

JOHN  J.  BROWN. 

A*M9  Tork,  1840. 


*  Professor  Agassis,  a  eelebratod  G«rmaB  nator&Ust,  Is  now  engaged 
la  this  •ouatry  on  the  sul^eet. 
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CHAPTER  L 

«•  I  lore  the  babbling  brook,  the  plaeld  lake. 
Where  spotted  troat  and  pike  their  pastime  take ; 
I  love  tho  rocky  shoro,  the  nishlng  stream. 
Where  lordly  salmon  leap,  in  sanUght  gleam ; 
The  stately  river,  the  expansive  bay, 
Where  striped  basie  an  J  Mvei  aquetetigua  pl^y ; 
The  ocean's  distajit  ro&Tt  ttiB  baupdln^  wavs, 
Where  monsters  daily  biuk  niut  dotpihUft  Uv^  t 
These !  these !  I  IWfi,  aad  oii  nwaf  fifDia  hc^iiifl 
Truant  I  stray,  templ^^d  by  tham  ba  tcmm  [ 
These !  these !  I  love,  unii  nevdr  cJia  fof^u^kfli^ 
For  all  the  gold  that  tTnde  c»  to  J  cun  mpiks/* 

Anolsrs  of  the  western  world,  you,  aa  Uie  loitiimt^  Power 
would  have  said,  are  *'  born  to  good  luck/'  Your  lot  b  ca^ 
in  a  land  of  many  water:-  und  mauy  Eisht^.  Loud  should  be 
your  pisans  of  praise,  prolotiud  your  gratitude  to  the  giver  of  aiJ 
good,  when  you  consider  the  many  advaatagei^  you  enjoy  as 
anglers  of  the  United  States.  Were  yot]  to  traverse  the  circle 
of  the  globe  for  pleasure  with  ihe  rod^  you  wcsnld  return  with 
au  anodous  step  and  a  loving  heart  to  the 

**  Land  of  the  fkv«  lod  tbe  home  oflbd  bmvs." 

satisfied  that  no  country  fmi  bad  visited  potaBeaaed  half  the 
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sporting  advantages  of  joor  own ;  for  it  would  oecupj  an 
ordinary  lifetime,  were  a  man,  with  angling  implecnenti, 
merely  to  explore  the  waters  and  make  acqoaintanoe  with 
every  variety  of  fish  that  has  "  a  local  habiution  and  a  name" 
within  its  extended  boundaries. 

As  the  state  of  natural  science  in  regard  to  the  history  and 
habits  of  our  fishes  is  in  its  infancy,  so  also  are  the  contrivances 
and  arts  employed  in  taking  them,  yet  nide  and  undeveloped. 
But  we  are  rapidly  increasing  our  knowledge  and  refining  oar 
methods  ;  as  we  mutt  do  when  pleasure,  and  not  profit,  is  the 
object  of  our  pursuit,  and  the  fish,  constantly  sought,  become 
wary,  and  yield  only  to  the  utmost  address  of  the  angler. 

Much  certainly  might  here  be  said  of  the  ordinary  and  ex- 
traordinary game  fish  inhabiting  the  waters  of  both  h«ni- 
spheres,  which  have  long  furnished  themes  to  cultivated  anglers 
and  practical  studies  of  the  art.  But  much  especially  deserves 
to  be  said  of  the  finny  inhabitants  of  our  own  blight  streams, 
which  are  unhappily  unkjio^vn  to  our  brotheihood  in  the  old 
world.  Who  thai  ever  took  a  striped  basse  or  squeteague 
of  five  OT  ten  pounds'  weight  can  ever  forget  the  pleasur- 
able exciiametit  and  e<^tJisy  of  the  moment;  or  what  man, 
worthy  the  name,  whose  fortune  has  been  cast  among  the 
northern  lakes,  can  faiU  even  in  his  dreams,  to  remember  the 
jnteii^  ecuoyineat  that  thrilled  his  soul  and  senses  as  he  trium- 
phantly dww  from  its  pellucid  waters,  after  a  long  skirmish 
and  a  doubtful  elmggla,  a  three  foot  trout  or  a  large  black 
baAsa  t  Who,  loo,  that  baa  made  one  of  a  party  in  the  briny 
bay  J  and  captured  a  meee  of  lively  barb,  or  the  noble  sheeps- 
head.  afbr  a  Tigorous  contest  and  a  beautiful  play  with  rod 
and  toGl,  wonders  at  the  enchusiaam  of  the  American  angler, 
Burrounded  by  such  opportunities  of  ei^joyment  T  The  salmon, 
Ihe  trout,  and  the  pike  are  almost  the  only  game  fiahof  Euop^ 
It  is  true. 
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**  Their  plenteoiu  streana  a  varioiu  race  copply : 
The  bright  eyed  perch,  with  flne  of  Tyrian  dye, 
The  silver  eel.  Id  shining  volumes  rolled. 
The  yellow  carp,  in  scales  bedropped  with  gold, 

'  9wift  troats,  diversified  with  crimson  stains. 
And  pihee,  the  tyrants  of  the  watery  plains,** 

but  we  have,  in  addition,  almost  innumerable  objects  of  sport. 
For  the  lover  of  the  breezy  ocean  there  is  the  invigorating 
pastime  of  trolling  for  blue  fish,  or  of  drawing  from  its 
populous  depths  the  valued  sea  basse,  porgie,  and  tautog.  In 
our  larger  rivers  and  lakes  abound  the  mighty  muskellunge, 
or  ponderous  cat-fish,  and  bufialo ;  and  last,  though  not  least, 
is  the  never-to-be-forgotten  red-fish,  which  tenants  the  bays 
and  mouths  of  our  southern  rivers.  Happy  and  grateful  then 
should  our  angler  be  that  his  lot  is  cast  in  such  a  land ! 

Surrounded  by  such  abundance  and  variety  of  "  finny 
attractions/*  is  it  wonderful  that  the  angler  falls  into  ecstasies, 
expatiating  on  his  favorite  subject  1  But  we  would  moderate 
any  pride  of  superiority  we  indulge  in  over  our  transatlantic 
brethren  in  respect  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  our  game,  by 
reasoning  with  ourselves  and  inquiring.  Are  our  advantages  to 
last,  can  they  always  be?  You  who  have  trod  the  mossy 
bank  in  pursuit  of  trout,  and  warred  against  the  swift  current 
when  the  striped  basse  was  the  object  of  your  sport,  will 
answer  emphatically  no.  You  are  painfully  assured  that  the 
well  known  haunts  wherein  in  happy  boyhood  you  took  many 
a  "silver  side,"  are  deserted,  and  the  ovemrching  hanks  of  your 
favorite  streams  conceal  your  q)otted  friends  no  longer.  Yofi 
know  that  at  your  basse  grounds  you  take  Uw  and  allli  (ibwiii 
fish,  and  that  some  of  your  former  places  are  now  ncvor 
visited  by  the  sought  for  game.  It  is  th^  eonunonc^sC  complairji 
of  the  old  anglers  that  fishing  nowadays  ia  uac^irtain ,  that 
it  is  much  more  difficult  to  take  a  moss  of  ^  ;  tUtititt.  &re  loo 
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many  after  them  ;  in  short,  that  **  timeB  are  not  as  they  used  to 
be,"  and  so  also  says  the  gunner  of  his  favorite  sort  of  game. 
Now,  what  are  the  causes  of  this  scarcity  and  disappearance ; 
what  the  preventiyes  and  the  remedy  therefor  1 

The  causes  are  easily  seen,  and  almost  as  easily  remedied,  if 
those  interested  in  the  preservation  of  our  game  would  unite 
their  efforts  to  do  so.  The  haunts  of  our  favorite  fish  are 
netted  by  mercenary  fishermen,  who,  in  season  or  out  of 
season,  take  large  and  small  (for  all  is  fish  that  comes  to  their 
net)  to  the  nearest  city,  where  they  get  extravagant  prices  for 
their  unhallowed  q)oil.  And  this  resurrectionism,  for  it  is 
little  better,  is  practised  nightly*  in  our  midst  Another  reason 
is  the  indiscriminate  taking  of  fish  at  spawning  time  by  boys 
and  (what  is  worse)  ignorant  men,  and  also  by  market  fisher- 
men, who  take  them  in  great  numbers  firom  their  icy  retreat 
and  spawning  groimds  in  tide  waters.  Add  to  this  the  wanton 
waste  of  fish  by  many  who  call  themselves  anglers,  who 
(angling  not  for  the  pleasure  of  fishing,  but  to  see  how  many 
they  can  take)  leave  them  to  gasp  and  die  by  the  stream  side, 
and  you  have  reasons  enough  for  the  depopulation  of  all  the 
waters  in  creation.  Trout  has  almost  become  extinct  in  those 
parts  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  many 
of  the  eastern  states,  that  are  adjacent  to  the  principal  cities 
and  towns,  and  are  abundant  only  in  the  less  populated  and 
accessible  portions,  and  even  there  are  fast  decreasing,  owing 
to  the  same  causes. 

Now  what  are  the  remedies  1    The  rod  sportsman  has 

several  advantages  over  the  gunner.     Birds  fly  high,  are  as 

fi-ee  as  air,  and  so  are  those  that  pursue  them ;  *'  they  can  be 

Every  boy  in  the  country  that  has  airived  at  the  age 


*  Very  few  streiuns  whan  anglan  maeh  flreqaant  are  eared  for  la  the 
day  tijiie  by  the  luUerg ;  nlf  ht  U  the  time  to  eover  ihelr  dark  deeds. 
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of  twelve  yean  is  a  good  shot,  and  can  bag  his  game,  in 
season  or  out,  by  getting  out  of  hear-ahot  distance ;  and  no 
obstacles  can  be  interposed  to  this  general  and  indiscriminate 
slaughter,  except  the  enforcement  of  rigid  laws,  and  the  seTere 
discountenance  of  public  opinion. 

But  the  loTer  of  the  finny  race  can  protect  his  game  with  more 
certainty.  Although  t^  inhabitant  of  the  crystal  water  can 
often  be  seen,  there  is  no  certainty  of  taking  him,  except  it  be 
with  net  or  spear,  and  this  can  be  prevented.  A  gentleman 
who  had  a  fine  pond,  stocked  with  golden  carp,  was  asked  by 
a  dealer  in  fish  for  the  privilege  of  taking  some  fish  from  his 
pond.  The  gentleman,  having  been  in  a  former  instance  im- 
posed upon  by  the  inquirer,  answered,  that  he  might  come  and 
take  as  many  as  he  pleased ;  but  immediately  he  set  his 
men  to  work,  and  planted  stakes  throughout  the  pond.  Much 
time  was  spent  in  the  purchase  and  preparation  of  nets,  at 
considerable  expense ;  the  netters  went,  but  returned  with  torn 
nets  and  no  fish,  and  a  flea  in  their  ear.  A  word  to  the  wise 
is  sufficient. 

Were  a  few  anglers  in  the  vicinity  of  water  netted  by 
poachers  to  club  together  to  protect  it,  and  see  that  the  ground 
was  properly  staked,  the  ponds  and  streams  could  in  a  measure 
be  preserved  from  the  depredations  of  such  barbarians.  Draw- 
nets  and  seines  are  the  most  ii^juriou?  i  gill^net^  and  fykea 
cannot  be  used  with  much  efiect  without  bdng  risible,  ind 
can  be  watched  by  the  vigilant  angler. 

In  regard,  then,  to  the  protection  of  gams,  wa  have  the  same 
interest  with  the  fowler ;  and  as  there  ar^  many  who  pursue 
fish  and  fowl,  and  many  epicures  also 

Who  love  a  diib 
OfblnUorflih, 

concert  oi  action  among  them  could  not  fall  to  be  eflectual. 
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Strong  laws  against  taking  or  Tending  game  out  of  season, 
strictly  enforced  by  the  rigorous  prosecution  of  all  offenders, 
would  check*  if  not  stop  the  growing  ctU. 

To  this  end  sporting  clubs  should  be  formed  in  the  difierent 
cities,  towns,  and  districts  of  country,  which  might  be  bene- 
fited by  such  laws  ;  and  rigilanoe  committees  formed  to  cor- 
respond with  and  visit  the  sporting  grounds,  and  see  that  erery 
violation  of  the  statutes  is  thoroughly  dealt  with.  By  such  a 
course  of  procedure  our  game  grounds  could  be  preserved, 
our  pleasures  greatly  increased,  and  a  stock  of  nature's  '*  beet 
gift,  our  ever  new  delight,"  preserved  to  future  generations. 
We  can  do  more.  Where  ponds  and  streams  have  ceased  to  be 
tenanted  by  the  favorite  trout,  transportation  and  propagation 
can  be  carried  on  privately,  at  little  expense,  and  the  fish  left 
to  remain  many  years  with  safety  and  success.  Then  the 
streams  we  once  loved  may  be  made  lively  and  joyoos  as  in 
the  days  of  our  youth.  There  appears  to  be  only  one  descrip> 
tion  of  fish  that  we  are  destined  to  lose,  and  that  is  the  king  of 
the  tribe,  the  salmon.  The  miu6rity  of  our  rivers  being  large 
enough  to  admit  of  all  kinds  of  navigation,  including  that 
enemy  of  fish  and  fishing,  the  steamboat,  we  shall  eventually 
have  to  bid  farewell  to  this  royal  visitor.  He  cannot  be  do- 
mesticated, but  roams  as  his  instinct  leads  him.  Other  descrip- 
tions of  game  are  ours,  and  in  our  keeping ;  and  it  behoves  us, 
as  true  men  and  faithful  anglert,  to  propagate  and  preserve 
them. 
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CHAPTER  IL 


OP    THB    EBD    PISH,    OK    8P0TTBD    BASSE. 
-DbKat. 


This  fish  is  an  inhabitant  of  our  more  southern  waters,  being 
found  in  great  abundance  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  in  most  of  the 
bajB  that  set  in  soutn  of  Cape  Hatteras,  although  he  occasion- 
ally, in  limited  numbers,  roves  as  far  north  as  New  York. 
He  is,  however,  more  of  an  object  of  sport  in  the  southern 
bays,  and  is  taken  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
in  Lake  Borgne,  at  Pascagoula,  Pass  Christian,  Bay  of  Bilozi, 
Mobile,  Pensacola,  and  Apalachicola  bays.  At  the  south  he 
ia  called  the  Red  Fish  (Poiaton  Rouge),  and  further  north,  at 
Charleston,  the  Basse,  or  Spotted  Basse.  He  varies  in  size 
from  one  to  four  feet.  When  first  taken  from  the  water  he  is 
of  a  beautiful  sUyer  color,  but  afUr  a  little  exposure  becomes 
dark  and  clouded  along  the  back,  like  many  others  of  his 
species.  In  death  he  changes  his  color  to  rainbow  hues. 
Beyond  the  caudal  fin  and  near  the  tail  he  has  a  very  singular 
and  peculiar  black  or  brown  spot,  bordered  with  white.  A 
single  spot  looks,  at  first  sight,  rather  unnatural,  and  one 
would  be  apt  to  suppose  it  the  work  of  art  or  accident.  The 
late  Dr.  Mitchell  says,  « it  resembles  the  mark  left  by  a  heated 
iron,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  name  of  branded  drum." 
They  are  often  taken  having  two,  throe,  or  even  four  of  the^ 
strange  looking  spots  clustered  togeUiar  in  the  sjune  fiitUAticm^ 

In  the  vicinity  of  CharLc^yton  tu?  commoitces^  teiking  the  hook 
m  the  early  part  of  March*  and  Ls  caught  sd\  through  liie 
season,  until  mid  winter,  at  which  time  he  ib  tnkan  of  largor 
size  than  at  his  early  coming.    Along  the  more  ootitbem  ooo^, 
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at  New  Orleans  and  Mobile,  he  seems  to  be  always  on  hand, 
and  furnishes  food  for  the  table  all  the  year  round.  He  runs  in 
shallow  water,  similar  to  the  striped  basse,  and  is  taken  mostly 
with  the  hand  line  with  a  small  sized  cod  hook,  baited  with 
shrimps  or  pieces  of  mullet.  He  is  a  strong,  powerful,  and  bold 
biting  fish,  and,  with  the  rod  and  reel,  affords  as  much  plea- 
sure in  his  capture  as  any  of  the  tribe. 

A  firiend  relates  that  whilst  fishing  near  the  South  Pass,  Mis« 
sissippi  River,  being  tired  and  inclined  to  snooze,  he  wound  his 
line  around  his  wrist,  and  resigned  himself  to  the  arms  of  Mor- 
pheus ;  but  before  his  nap  was  half  out  was  suddenly  awakened 
by  a  tug  at  his  line,  and  before  he  could  recover  himself  was 
pulled  overboard  by  the  extreme  strength  and  vigor  of  this  game 
fish. 

He  is  held  m  high  estimation  as  an  article  of  food,  and  is 
well  worth  the  angler's  toil  and  patience.  The  rod  and  reel 
angler  may  fish  for  him  in  the  same  manner  as  directed  for 
ptnpod  bsBW  QT  weak  H^h,  unbig  alwayg^  to  toBurt  i^cceas, 
twbt^d  gut  loaderaj  and  No.  UO  limcnck^  or  Kixhf  hooka. 
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Tboss  who  prefer  the  more  active  and  invigorating  practice 
of  our  much  adniired  art,  will  find  trolling  for  this  beautiful  game 
fish  aa  exciting  a  recreation  as  any  that  comes  within  the  angler's 
reach.  It  has  two  advantages  over  the  ordinary  bridge  and  boat 
fishing  (alwajTs  allowing  that  the  angler  knows  his  ground 
well) ;  one  is,  that,  as  in  the  scientific  pursuit  of  trout,  his  scene 
is  more  ehangefid  and  varied,  being  relieved  fi-om  the  sometimes 
tedious  and  monotonous  stillness;  and  the  other  is,  that  the 
game  is  more  likely  to  be  attracted  by  his  bait,  from  the  more 
continual  change  of  position,  than  it  could  be  by  the  usual 
mode  of  casting  and  drawing  fi-om  the  boafs  side,  bridge's 
height,  or  projecting  bank. 

At  Harlem  river  and  Hurlgate,*  near  New  York,  they  are  Uken 

*  Perhaps  !t  were  better  to  give  this  place  Its  original  and  more  appro 
priate  appellation  of  Hellgate.  No  angler  shonid  attempt  to  flsh  there 
anless  with  an  experienced  hand  who  knows  the  ground ;  for  anmffled 
and  Inviting  aa  this  fiivorite  spot  appears  at  slack  water,  less  than  an  hout 
may  change  it  from  the  gentleness  of  the  lamb  to  the  raging  of  the  liou, 
and  before  he  be  aware  of  It  he  may  be  haried  into  the  Pot,  among  the 
Hen  and  Chickens,  on  the  Hog's  Back,  Frying-ptin,  or  Gridiron.  Wush 
Ington  Irving,  In  his  celebrated  History  of  New  York,  says  :— 

**Thls  Is  a  narrow  strait  in  the  Sound,  at  the  distance  of  six  miles 
above  New  Y<n-k.  It  is  dangerons  to  shipping,  anless  under  the  care  of 
skllftil  pilots,  by  reason  of  nnmeroos  rocks,  shelves,  and  whirlpools. 
These  have  received  sundry  appellations,  snch  as  the  Gridiron,  Frying- 
pan,  Hog*s  Back,  Pot,  ^c  Certain  mealy-mod Lh«HJ:  mr^n,  c^f  hipiftttnhh 
eonseiencas,  who  are  loath  to  give  the  devil  hln  due,  hnvtf  nc;ftcii#di  tbe 
above  characteristic  name  Into  Hnrlgate,  ftwsooth  i  I^t  thow:  tak^  c&ro 
how  they  venture  into  the  Gate,  or  they  may  he  hnrlf  d  Into  the  VfA 
beffare  they  are  aware  of  lu** 
16 
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of  from  three  to  fifty  poundi^  weighty  with  a  natarml  squid  or 
eel  for  bait.  The  line  most  proper  to  be  used  is  a  stoat  flax  or 
cotton  line,  twenty-eight  fathoms  long  and  about  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  thick,  the  size  of  an  ordinary  cod  line.  The  angler, 
to  troll  properly,  should  haye  a  portable  seat  (which  should  be 
placed  across  the  stem  of  the  boat),  and  sit  with  his  back  to  the 
person  propelling  him  along.  The  boat  should  be  rowed  gently, 
and  with  the  least  possible  noise,  with  muffled  row-locks. 

The  size  of  the  hook  is  about  the  same  as  that  used  in  taking 
the  ordinary  cod.  But  how  to  put  on  the  squid — by  the  way, 
brother  angler,  did  you  e^er  see  a  squid  7  If  you  have  not,  you 
will  find  a  preUy  good  portrait  of  him  at  the  bottom  of  page 
239 ;  but  should  you  see  him  in  his  living  person,  you  will 
never  forget  him.  He  is  the  most  singular,  odd-looking  cus- 
tomer that  has  its  residence  beneath  tide  water.  His  dze  varies 
from  four  to  ten  inches  in  length. 

**  Gadfeons  In  rtvert,  drmfonet  in  weeds , 
Squid  *midst  the  ruck*,  in  open  water  fbeds.** 

He  is  not  known  to  bite  at  anjrthing,  but  is  as  good  a  morsel 
for  a  hungry  basse  as  a  roast  turkey  for  us  of  the  fimtemity  at  a 
Thanksgiving  dinner ;  and  is  as  hard  to  be  passed  by  the  nimble 
basse  as  would  be  a  gin  palace  by  a  regular  toper. 

To  atuch  him  to  the  hook,  procure  a  stout  needle  and  a  good 
length  of  linen  thread.  This  tie  to  the  end  of  your  hook's 
k'Liifth,  which  indispi.<ihK^l>k  to  your  success,  should  have  been 
iua lulled  with  a  strong  winding  of  waxed  thread  to  a  piece  oi 
eord  of  tlie  mme  thickness  as  your  line,  and  twelve  inches  in 
length,  Tnke  off  that  calico  spotted  uniform  that  he  weais, 
nnd  lea^e  him  pure  and  white  as  the  mountain  snow.  Divest 
him  of  thnt  ainguJar-Lonking  transparent  article  called  his  back 
bon«  ;  nowtnkeyour  iie«dle,  with  thread  and  hook  attached, 
eater  die  needle  a  I  tlm  opening  of  the  neck  fit>m  which  yoD 
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took  his  pellacid  spine ;  draw  the  hook  so  far  through,  that  the 
point  of  the  hook  will  pass  through  near  his  eye ;  enter  it 
there,  out  off  your  thread,  and  commence  at  the  tail  by  sewing 
him  firmly  around  the  projecting  part  of  the  hook,  and  con- 
tinue to  stitch  him  nicely  and  firmly  all  the  way  down  to  his 
neck,  where  you  may,  after  a  few  turns  firmly  secured,  clip  off 
your  thread  and  consider  him  fixed  for  his  fate. 

There  are  very  few  persons  that  attempt  this  mode  of  fishing 
Lewis  Rogers  and  John  HiUiker,  who  keep  public-houses  near 
the  places  mentioned,  haye  taken  some  very  large  fish  of  late 
years,  weighing  in  some  instances  as  high  as  sixty  pounds.  The 
best  time  for  taking  them  is  in  the  months  of  October  and 
November. 

Another  method  of  trolling  practised  is,  with  the  usual  basse 
tackle,  with  rod  and  reel,  and  with  spearing,  killy,  or  minnow 
for  bait.  The  latter  method  is  adopted  in  trolling  in  the  various 
creeks  that  run  into  the  Hudson  River.  In  these  places  they 
are  taken  from  one  to  ten  pounds  weight  both  ia  \h&  spring  and 
autumn  ;  but  the  best  time  ia  ia  the  month  of  Cklober. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THI  MACKINAW  TROUT,  OR  MACKIITAW    SALMOir. 
Salms  JlmMkf§tu0.''UncwiMA. 


This  appears  to  be  a  diffeient  speoies  from  that  known  a^ 
the  common  Lake  Trout,  Salmo  Confinia,  Dekay.  It  is 
deeoribed  in  the  New  York  Fauna  aa  follows : 

"  Color. — Dark  or  duaky  grey  above  ;  chin,  throat,  and  belly 
light  ash  grey  or  cream  color ;  the  back  and  sides  sprinkled 
with  numerous  irregular  lighter  grey  or  brown,  or  soiled  white 
spots,  which  do  not,  however,  aa  in  the  preceding  species  (Lake 
Trout),  rise  upon  the  fins ;  ventrals  and  pectorals  slightly  yel- 
lowish ;  irides  yellow  ;  the  teeth,  gums,  and  roof  of  the  mouth 
with  a  bright  purple  tinge  ;  length,  two  to  five  feet." 

"  This  magnificent  trout,  which  is  the  largest  hitherto  known 
of  Salmonida,  exists  in  all  the  great  lakes  l3ring  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Arctic  Ocean,  is  exceedingly  voracious, 
feeding  upon  every  fish  within  its  reach,  and,  according  to  Dr. 
Mitohill,  is  sometimes  of  the  weight  of  120  pounds.  It  is  a 
favorite  article  of  food  with  the  Canadian  voyageurs,  who  fre- 
quently eat  it  raw.  Its  flesh  is  reddish.  Like  the  Salmo  Con- 
ftnii,  it  resorts  habitually  to  the  deepest  parts  of  the  lake,  and 
only  comes  near  the  shores  in  October  to  spawn,  when  the 
natives  spear  it  by  torchlight.  Lake  Huron  appears  to  be  it:* 
most  southerly  range  in  any  considerable  number,  although  a 
few  are  taken  occasionally  in  Lake  Erie,  along  the  shores  of 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York."  This  kind  is  much  supe- 
rior to  the  common  lake  trout  (with  which  it  is  often  con- 
founded), as  an  article  of  food  ;  and  by  good  judges  of  good 
things  is  considered  equal  in  flavor  to  any  fish  that  swims 
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They  are  meetly  taken  with  gill  nets  and  set  lines  in  deep  water. 
The  lines  used  are  as  large  as  the  largest  sized  cod  lines,  and  the 
honks,  which  are  generally  made  by  the  blacksmiths  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  lakes,  are  equal  in  size  to  the  biggest  cod  hooks. 
The  bait  is,  pieces  of  the  lake  herring,  or  of  the  white  fish. 
When  the  lines  are  taken  up,  if  the  fish  are  large,  they  are  lifted 
into  the  boat  with  a  large  strong  gaff.  The  most  pleasant  and 
exciting  mode  of  capture  for  the  angler  is  that  of  trolling 
with  stout  line  and  hooks,  as  before  described,*  and  a  piece  of 
pork  attached,  or  the  spoon  bait,  or  brass  revolving  hook.  The 
best  places  for  this  kind  of  sport  are  in  Lakes  Huron,  Superior, 
and  the  Straits  of  Mackinaw.  He  affords  amusement  and 
exciting  exercise  to  the  inhabitants  near  the  lakes,  and  bites 
equally  as  sharp  at  the  baited  hook  as  Jack  Frost  does  at  the 
exposed  features  of  the  fisherman. 

A  fiiend  at  Detroit  says ; — 

"  During  the  winter,  trout  are  taken  in  great  numbers  through 
the  ice.  in  Green  Bay ;  and  the  markets  of  Chicago,  Galena, 
and  many  of  the  interior  towns  of  Wisconsin  are  thus  supplied. 
The  bait  (herring)  are  caught  with  small  gill  nets  sunk  through 
the  ice.  A  hole  is  then  cut  over  twenty-five  or  thirty  fathom 
water,  and  the  line,  which  is  kept  in  motion,  prevents  the  hole 
from  freezing.  When  a  fisherman  has  a  bite,  and  strikes  the 
fish,  he  throws  the  line  over  his  shoulder  and  muH  off,  drawing 
the  fish  rapidly  up  to  the  hole  and  out  apon  thii  ice,  whi^a*  n  i# 
left  to  freeze.  'In  this  manner  trout  are  taki^n  in  laigh  t|iia»ii* 
tie?,  and  transported  in  a  frozen  state  to  the  Eoivdr  ahcive  n^med. 
Hundreds  of  barrels  of  them  are  salted  and  soLil  in  the  spring." 

At  Peseco  Lake,  Lake  Louis,  and  Lake  PJea^nt,  ni 
Hamilton  County,  N.  Y.,  and  other  northern  lake^H  much  sport 
is  had  by  boat  trolling  with  the  rod  and  re^l,  atid  partit.>fi  ure 

•  See  Lake  Trout,  psfe  H 
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made  up  from  the  cities  of  New  York,  Albany,  Troy,  Roches- 
ter, and  places  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lakes,  for  a  two-weeks* 
tour  in  that  beautiful  wilderness  of  exuberant  nature.  A  visit 
to  that  lonely  sporting  region  will  richly  repay  the  money  and 
time  spent  '  in  sweet  conununion  with  nature*  by  a  store  of 
health  and  contentment  exchanged  for  the  worn  frame  and  hag- 
gard countenance  caused  by  excessive  city  confinement 

The  rod  proper  for  this  description  of  trolling  is  the  same 
as  that  used  for  striped  basse,  only  it  should  have  a  hollow  butt 
ind  extra  top,  so  that  should  you  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  break 
a  top,  you  can  easily  replace  it  with  another.  Some  use  two 
rods  at  one  time  ;  but  it  requires  a  skilful  and  experienced  troUer 
to  manage  two,  as  the  lines  are  apt  to  become  entangled.  To 
succeed  well,  you  must  have  an  experienced  oarsman,  who  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  trolling,  and  can  row  you  gently  and  quietly 
about  the  lake.  They  have  a  mode  of  rigging  hooks  to  the 
shiner  or  minnow  a  little  different  from  the  usual  Waltonian 
method,  and  that  recommended  by  Hofland,  at  page  87  ;  it  is 
called  a  train  of  hooks.  These  trains  of  hooks  are  made  on  a 
stout  strand  of  single  gut  in  the  following  manner.  Take  the 
UrgL'st  Aiid  rouiiile^t  piece  of  gut  that  you  can  procure  ;  tie  two 
No.  5  Limerick  t^lmon  (or  No.  1  trout,  or  smaller,  according  to 
the  KKd  of  the  bait  you  expect  to  use)  hooks  to  the  end  of  it 
for  tall  hooka ;  about  an  inch  further  up  place  two  others  of 
ih(3  same  ehee  for  back  fin  hooks  ;  and  about  one  and  a  half 
ini^bea  further  up  one  more,  for  a  lip  hook ;  apply  these  hooks 
10  youT  shiner  in  their  regular  order,  fastening  them  through  the 
icughest  part  of  your  bait,  and  attach  them  to  your  leader,  and  you 
are  teady  for  yimr  game.  The  lip  hook  can  be  attached  with 
a  «^&ll  loop  so  BB  to  slide  and  accommodate  itself  to  various 
;^L^ed  baits.  Some  prefer  more  hooks  to  their  train,  and  put 
Lhrce  a:  i}\&  tail  and  two  at  the  mouth,  making  seven  hooks  in 
till ;  oiKeiB  prefer  to  use  one  large  Limerick  hook, say  No.  1  or 
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0,  salmon,  aAer  the  Waltonian  method,  described  on  page  88 ; 
this  latter  method  is  more  simple  in  construction,  but  not  con- 
sidered as  sure  as  the  train  of  hooka.  Your  leader  should  be 
of  the  best  double  or  twisted  gut,  from  three  to  four  feet  in 
length,  and  should  you  wish  to  use  the  fly  (which  is  often  done), 
it  should  be  from  two  to  three  yards  in  length.  For  fly  fishing 
use  one  or  two  large  gaudy  salmon  flies,  made  on  No.  3  or 
4  salmon  hooks,  at  a  ^flioient  distance  apart,  to  prevent  their 
interfering  with  each  other  or  the  shiner.  With  your  minnow 
and  fly  train  you  may  take  a  speckled  brook  trout  and  a  lake  trout 
at  the  same  time,  of  such  proportions  as  will  require  your  utmost 
skill  in  bringing  them  to  your  boat.  A  necessary  article  on  such 
an  excursion  is  a  good  sized  gaff  for  securing  your  lake  trout ; 
your  brook  trout  may  be  handled  more  carefully.  When  you 
feel  a  bite,  lower  the  point  of  your  rod  so  as  to  give  your  fish 
a  chance  to  take  the  bait  further  in  his  mouth,  and  to  place 
yourself  and  rod  in  such  a  position  as  to  give  your  game  play 
in  case  he  needs  it.  Should  the  fish  you  seek  run  in  deep 
water,  place  a  light  swivel  sinker  on  your  line  before  your 
leader.  In  all  cases  of  trolliijg,  use  one  or  two  ewivt^ts  to 
allow  fiee  spinning  of  your  minoow  and  ptiavent  your  Uokle 
from  entangling. 

A  curious  way  of  CoJdng  lake  trout,  practised  by  the  Lnbabit^ 
ants  living  near  the  lakes,  b  Co  r^ak  in  soma  part  of  ihv  E^ike 
a  large  piece  of  bark  attjiufaed  to  a  pole,  some  twenty-f^ri>  t^r 
thirty  feet  in  length,  to  which  heavy  weighla  are  fuTteoed  ;  thiM 
is  called  an  anchor,  and  is  re^Larly  baited  two  or  three  unif^i 
a  week,  with  small  fish.  A  number  of  anchors  may  be  set  m 
this  manner  in  difTerept  part*  of  the  lake»  Tb«M  are  kept  baited 
for  several  weeks,  until  ii  is  thought  thai  the  trout  tmve  fkirly 
got  into  the  habit  of  rosf>amg  to  them.  A  fiuheminn  will  rlitm 
tie  his  skiff  to  the  end  of  tJio  pole,  aiiJ  commence  fi^^ing  with 
n  common  drop  line,  u^ing  a  very  large,  straight,  nnd  pointed 
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hook,  called  the  lake  hook.  This  method  is  caUed  fiafaing  at 
anchor. 

New  Yorkers  who  would  visit  the  sporting  lakes  of  Hamil- 
ton County,  will  reach  them  most  speedily  and  economically 
by  leaving  the  city  by  the  Monday  night's  boat  for  Albany,  and 
taking  the  cars  for  the  west  at  7  o'clock  next  morning.  Ai 
about  10  you  reach  Amsterdam,  where  you  take  the  stage  for 
Northville.  Here  suy  till  morning,  when  the  regular  mail 
conveyance,  which  leaves  but  once  a  week,  carries  you  to  Lake 
Pleasant,  the  first  of  the  series. 

Salmon  trout  are  there  taken  as  the  ice  breaks  up,  and  even 
in  winter  through  the  ice.  But  if  you  value  comfort,  and  have 
no  fancy  for  the  keen  air  of  thoFe  elevated  regions  (where  the 
season  is  two  months  later  than  on  Long  Island),  the  four 
weeks  from  and  after  the  middle  of  May  are  infinitely  prefer- 
able, even  if  you  regard  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  fish. 
The  speckled  brook  trout  do  nut  bite  until  the  end  of  May. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

BASSE    FISHIITG   ON  THE  8H0EES  OF   LONO   ISLAND. 

Kindly  farnisbed  for  this  edition  by  T.  D.  LowUwr,  Emj. 


Off  the  south-east  shore  of  Long  Island,  during  the  fall 
months,  Basse  are  taken  in  considerable  numbers.  About  the 
middle  of  August,  fish  of  from  four  to  ten  pounds  begin  to  make 
along  the  coast  between  Montauk  Point  and  Fire  Island,  and 
enter  the  Inlets,  where  they  are  generally  taken  upon  the  bar, 
or  just  beyond  the  surf,  either  by  trolling,  or  by  "  heaving  and 
bawling^  from  the  shore.  The  latter  is  m  favorite  mode  of 
fishing,  but  rather  laborious,  requiring  both  physical  strength 
and  practical  skill.  The  squid  for  this  purpose  should  be  of 
block  tin,  full  six  ounces  weighty  with  brge  hook  (no  kiib), 
size,  number  one  Cod.  This  attjched  to  a  cotton  line*  full 
twenty  fathoms  long,  light  and  do^  twisted,  U  made  to  gyrate 
around  the  head  until  it  ac^^uirej;;  i^ufHcient  velocity  and  momen- 
tum, when  it  is  cast,  W)l}i  Uie  full  e^^'mg  of  the  arnii  intii  the 
breakers,  carrying  after  it  the  line  tiiat  is  held  loosely  coiled  in 
the  left  hand.  The  moment  the  pqiiid  £tnku3  the  water,  it  Is 
hauled  swiftly  to  shore  tliat  it  may  not  sink,  but  piny  on  the 
surface,  and  imitate  the  motion  of  thci  natural  tish.  At  Moti- 
tauk,  they  wind  around  a  long  &qdd-ieiid  a  strip  of  freab  ekin 
from  the  belly  of  the  basse,  or  draw  and  tie  up  over  the  lead  the 
Uil-skin  of  an  eel.  But  hungry  fi^h  will  en&p  at  any  moving 
thing.  I  have  seen  taken  a  basee  oftw^enty-Jive  pouddfl  ihat  bit 
at  a  rag. 

As  you  will  need  a  number  of  squids  (for  some  will  get 
broken  and  lost  in  the  rockei),  ta.ke  various  kinds  if  you  please: 
•—Fishermen  have  their  lancies  and  so  perhaps  have  fiah  j  but 
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your  success  will  depend  much  more  on  the  reach  of  your  cast, 
than  on  the  sort  of  squid  you  employ. 

In  the  like  manner  and  place,  but  earlier  in  the  season.  Blue 
fish  are  sometimes  taken  in  large  numbers,  and  afford  to  the 
"  lucky  ones/'  for  a  few  brief  minutes,  an  exciting  sport  of  the 
tallest  kind.  The  capture  of  "  Mackerel"*  from  the  shore 
presents  to  even  the  most  passive  observer,  a  most  animating 
spectacle.  When  Blue  fish  are  announced  as  in  sight,  all  who 
eaut  hurry  to  the  beach  and  take  stands  upon  some  elevation 
of  rock  or  platform,  with  coats  off  and  lines  ready,  eager  to 
receive  them.  Hovering  over  the  approaching  school  career 
clouds  of  Gulls,  screaming,  diving,  and  eddying  around  the 
wounded  Menhaden  and  fragments  of  fish  that  escape  from  the 
jaws  of  their  pursuers.  Nearer  they  come,  their  green  backs 
darkening  the  broken  water,  and  the  still  water  within  begins 
to  ripple  and  sparkle  and  foam,  till  the  sea  is  alive  with  fish,  - 
crowding  upon  the  shore.  A  leap,  a  splash — again  another — 
»ud  a  hundred  silver  sides  are  glancing  in  the  sun.  A  dozen 
lines  wlii7  glistening  through  the  air,  cleaving  the  waters  in  the 
niid^t  of  the  Bcbool,  and  a  dozen  fish  are  instantly  struck,  and 
dniwn  hand  oT6r  hand,  5w*iflly  and  steadily  to  shore.  Vigor- 
ously the  fiahflfa  ply  thoir  iinos  with  various  chances  of  fortune, 
and  HO  the  balilo  rngGs  until  the  mackerel,  in  diminished  num- 
hersg  retina  beyond  llie  reniih  of  their  cunning  enemies. 

*  Tb«  mi&f  flbr  thg  Blue  (kh  in  Snfiblk  County. 
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CILAPTER  VI. 

TB£    SMELT. 
Otnunu  Ftridesetnt. 


This  beautiful,  almost  transparent,  and  prolific  little  fish,  as 
an  angle  fish  may  be  said  to  belong  almost  exclusively  to 
the  Bostonians,  in  whose  Yicinity  it  is  found  and  caught  in 
large  quantities.  It  is  supposed  to  derive  its  name  li-om  its 
peculiar  smell  when  taken  out  of  the  water,  being  similar  in 
scent  to  the  cucumber.  It  is  called  the  dainty  of  Boston,  is 
taken  in  large  quantities  by  hook  and  net,  and  makes  quite  a 
desirable  article  for  the  palate  by  the  addition  of  a  fiying-pan 
operation. 

"  Color. — Pale  olive  green  above  the  lateral  line ;  opercles 
and  sides  silvery  ;  obscure  traces  just  below  the  lateral  line,  of 
m  broad  satin-like  band,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
body ;  the  place  of  the  ribs  indicates  unusually  lustrous  stripes, 
which  disappear  shortly  after  death ;  upper  part  of  the  opercles, 
near  the  nape,  dark  green ;  caudal  dark  at  the  base,  and  with 
an  obscure  marginal  band ;  dorsal  caudal  fins  light  green ;  pec- 
torahi,  ventrals,  and  mnal  light  colored,  tinged  &intly  with 
bluish ;  iridee  silvery ;  bones  of  the  head  sub-diaphanous." — 
DeKay. 

In  habits  they  are  similar  to  the  salmon,  and  are  classed  by 
naturalists  among  that  species.  Their  average  ^-/m  i^  from  rHx 
to  nine  inches  in  length,  and  are  occMionaJty  tuken  £t«  long  at 
twelve  or  thirteen  inches.*     They  ran  up  froTn  the  «ea  into 

*  Narboroogh,  a  celebrated  voyager,  iPkyii.— '^Tho  »mo]t$  nt  Monla 
Video  are  four  amt-twenty  inehes  in  length  ■  th^j  are  jj^iailtTao^parent, 
and  are  most  delicious  eating;  they  are  vary  nbnailEvnt,  Hnd  mny  be 
caught  with  the  hook.  They  are  also  to  \k  tAk«n  in  ih?  glmit^  of 
Magellan,  twenty-nine  inehes  in  length  and  eight  In  cticamfeniic&** 
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freeh  water  to  spawn,  in  the  montha  of  March  and  April,  and 
return  home  in  the  month  of  May.  They  pay  their  return  visit 
for  the  benefit  of  the  angler  and  epicure,  and  bite  about  the 
Bame  time  with  Jack  Frost,  in  the  month  of  October  or  Novem- 
ber. In  the  vicinity  of  Boston  they  are  caught  all  through  Uie 
winter  in  immense  quantities,  and  sent  to  the  markets.  As 
many  as  one  hundred  dozen  of  them  are  known  to  have  been 
taken  by  one  man  with  two  lines  in  one  day. 

The  usual  mode  of  fishing  for  them  through  the  ice,  is  with 
a  fixing  consisting  of  a  piece  of  brass  wire,  of  ten  or  fifteen 
inches  in  length,  passed  through  a  small  piece  of  lead  which 
answers  for  a  sinker  ;  to  each  end  of  this  is  atuched  a  Lime- 
rick trout  hook,  about  No.  2  or  3,  tied  to  the  ordinary  length 
of  gut,  baited  with  shrimps,  or  small  pieces  of  minnow  or  frog. 
This  is  attached  to  a  sufficient  length  of  cotton  or  flax  line,  and 
finally  fastened  to  a  short  stick  of  live  oak,  ash,  or  some  other 
elastic  wood,  which  is  stuck  into  the  ice  through  a  hole  about 
eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches  in  diameter.  An  expert  hand  at 
this  businees  can  attend  to  two  or  three  lines  of  this  description, 
amuse  himself  by  skating,  and  take  home  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  smelts  to  satisfy  a  craving  appetite  sharpened  by  exercise, 
excitement,  and  a  pure,  healthy  atmosphere. 

At  other  places,  and  in  other  seasons,  they  are  taken  with 
the  usual  trout  tackle,  with  the  exception  of  the  sinker,  which 
should  vary  in  size  according  to  the  strength  of  the  tide. 

This  fish  is  very  tenacious  of  lifi),  has  been  known  to  exist  a 
long  time  after  being  taken  out  of  water,  and  is  for  this  reason 
admirably  adapted  for  transportation.  They  have  been  trans- 
ferred successfiilly  into  freah-water  ponds,  both  in  this  country 
and  England.     Yarrell,  in  his  *'  British  Fishes,"  says : 

"  Smelts  were  kept  for  four  years  in  a  fi-eah- water  pond,  hav- 
ing no  communication  with  the  sea ;  they  continued  to  thrive, 
and  propagated  abundantly.    They  were  not  affected  by  freez* 
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ing ;  as  the  whole  pond,  which  covered  about  three  acres,  was 
so  frozen  over  as  to  admit  of  skating.  When  the  pond  was 
drawn,  the  fishermen  considered  they  had  never  seen  so  fine  a 
jot  of  smelts." 

Several  years  sinee  the  same  experiment  was  tried  with 
almost  equal  succesB  at  Jamaica  Pond,  on  Long  Island,  with 
this  exception,  that  although  equal  in  flavor  and  quantity,  they 
do  not  grow  so  large  in  size. 

They  are  taken  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  rivers  and 
bays  that  run  up  from  the  eastern  coast,  and  also  in  the  Passaic, 
Hackensack,  and  other  small  rivers  of  New  Jersey,  from  which 
latter  place  the  New  York  market  is  supplied  during  winter. 
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Deae  brother  of  the  rod,  unless  thoo  wast  bom,  brought  op, 
or  been  fishing  in  the  northern  pmrt  of  the  Stste  of  New  Toi^, 
you  must  certainly  wonder  at  the  above  caption  as  a  name  for 
an  article  to  bait  fish  withal.  Shade  of  departed  Walton  I 
coald  you  but  imagine  a  silver  plated  uble-spoon  attached  to 
a  hook  to  luxe  the  finny  tribe  with !  thou  wouldst  shrink  with 
utter  dismay  from  the  sight.  But  there  were  no  Yankees  in 
Walton's  dajrs,  and  the  telegraph  and  spoon  bait  were  alike 
unknown.  This,  dear  reader,  is  a  good  trolling  bait  for  Black 
Basse,  Lake  Trout,  Pike,  and  Muskellunge. 

It  was  first  invented  and  used  by  a  gentleman  in  the  vicinity 
of  Saratoga  Lake  for  Black  Basse.  The  idea  occurred  to  him 
that  the.  Lake  basse  would  bite  at  anything  bright  if  kept  in 
motion  ;  he  procured  the  bowl  of  an  old  silver  plated  spoon, 
scraped  off  the  silver  from  one  side,  cut  off  the  point,  flatted  the 
shape,  soldered  two  good  sized  hooks  in  the  small  end,  and 
attached  a  swivel  to  the  other.  It  worked  like  a  charm,  and  he 
took  more  fish  in  the  same  space  of  time  than  was  ever  done 
before  by  any  mdividual  in  the  neighborhood.  It  has  since 
been  made  up  in  various  styles,  with  one,  two,  and  three  hooks, 
and  is  made  with  silver  plate  or  brass  on  the  convex  side,  and 
painted  red  (decidedly  the  best  color)  on  the  concave.  They 
are  for  sale  at  the  fishing  tackle  shops  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  can  generally  be  had  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lakes.  It  is 
used  in  the  ordinary  manner  of  boat  trolling,  or  can  be  em- 
ployed in  hand  trolling  from  the  bank. 

It  would  be  well  to  try  it  for  other  descriptions  of  either 
fiwh  or  salt  water  fish.     If  made  small  it  would  aziswer  veiy 
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well  for  the  usual  size  pickerel,*  and  perch,  and,  much  larger 
and  stronger,  it  would  answer  remarkably  well  for  blue  fish, 
or  any  of  the  more  ravenous  of  the  finny  tribe. 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  what  in  earth,  air,  or  water  the  spoon 
bait  with  its  hooks  and  swivel  looks  like  to  the  angler,  much 
lees  what  the  deluded  and  ravenous  animal  thinks  of  it,  when 
making  after  it  with  such  extreme  impetuosity.  It  would  seem 
in  its  gjrrations  through  the  water  to  resemble  the  shape 
and  motions  of  the  frog  more  than  anything  else  it  could  be 
likened  to,  and  certainly  goes  to  prove  that  a  moving  bait  is 
more  likely  to  take  fish  than  a  still  one.  The  practise  of  boat 
trolling  IS  by  fJEir  the  most  pleasant  mode  of  lake  fishing, 
and  the  spoon  bait  has  added  much  to  the  convenience  and 
economy  of  this  branch  of  the  angler's  delight. 

This  form  would  no  doubt  have  equally  as  **  taking  a  wajr" 
(if  made  larger  and  stronger)  for  the  Blue  Fish,  Bonita,  or  the 
other  inhabitants  of  the  ocean's  depths.     It  should  be  tried. 

*  A  lentleinaB  informfl  me  that  he  has  iveeeeded  in  taking  a  number 
of  Pickerel  with  It  ftom  a  pond  In  the  northern  part  of  the  Stale  of  New 
York 
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This  fish,  although  usuAliy  a  pest  to  the  Black  fish  angler,  is 
by  some  of  the  fraternity  at  Boston  and  New  York  considered 
a  worthy  object  of  sport.  It  is  usually  so  small  and  of  such 
little  capability  of  mouth,  as  to  be  a  continual  vexation  when 
fishing  for  black  fish  with  a  hook  of  the  usual  size.  Its  weight 
averages  from  4  to  16  ounces ;  but  a  3-4  lb.  Bergall  is  con- 
sidered a  large  fish.  Its  flavor  by  epicures,  and  those  who 
angle  for  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  is  considered  inferior  to  no 
fish  that  swims ;  and  there  are  a  few,  who  really  love  angling  in 
its  perfection,  that  will  occasionally,  in  anticipation  of  a  rich 
repast,  spend  a  day  in  the  capture  of  these  little  fish  with  as 
J I  inch  xQtit  aa  tlief  would  when  bagging  as  many  woodcock, 
snipe,  or  quail.  Its  mngc  is  from  the  Delaware  to  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland.  Of  ita  color,  De  Kay  says :  There  is  scarcely 
any  fi$h  whose  colo^  are  so  variable  as  this  species.  In  the 
f^maller  individualn,  the  general  color  is  blue,  more  or  less  mixed 
wilh  brown  ;  and  faintn  dueky,  transverse  bars  may  be  frequently 
ftton.  In  the  largest  sj^ecimens,  as  in  the  one  now  before  me, 
which  ifl  twelve  iiic;h«ks  long,  the  colors  are  bright  and  showy, 
a  light  orange  colored  tint  pervading  the  whole  body.  In  these 
also,  ihe  head  and  operclos  are  of  a  beautiful  chocolate,  mixed 
wilh  bright  blue  j  the  fin^  of  a  blue  more  or  less  brilliant." 

Smith  in  his  history  of  the  fishes  of  Massachusetts  says :  **  To 
nil  appoamnce»  The  Fercrhj  or  Gunner,  is  the  Tautog  in  minim- 
mre,  mid  if  it  were  bl*tek,  it  would  be  supposed  the  young  of 
tJjiit  f]sh.''     But  Hhgkna  wlio  have  often  taken  both  descriptions 
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ol  the  same  size  and  weight,  oould  not  be  deceived  in  this  re- 
speoi. 

For  a  TantoK*s  a  Maclr  fish  the  universe  roand. 

And  a  Gunner's  a  Conner  thongh  he  weigh  a  Aill  pound. 

No  difference  of  any  -consequence  can  be  seen  between  a 
small  black  fish  and  m  large  one,  but  a  wide  difierence  between 
a  Bergall  and  a  black  fish ;  and  to  us  of  the  fraternity,  why  the 
two  should  be  classed  as  relations  of  the  same  family  is  rather 
mysterious. 

The  most  successful  mode  of  taking  this  fish  is  with  the  usual 
black  fish  or  hand  line  tackle,  with  the  exception  of.  the  hook, 
which  should  be  a  Limerick  trout,  of  either  number  2  or  3, 
attached  to  single  gut.  The  eye  and  hand  of  the  angler  should 
be  active.  A  moderate  but  steady  jeik  is  necessary  to  get  him 
out  of  his  element.  Those  who  know  how  he  tastes  after  being 
well  cooked,  recommend  the  following  method. 

Take  this  despised  little  animal  and  handle  him  as  though  he 
were  a  fiiend  ;  take  out  from  his  interior  the  parts  not  designed 
for  food,  and  cut  ofi*  his  head,  tail,  and  fins  ;  then  (Eel  skinning 
fashion),  with  a  sharp  pointed  knife  commence  at  the  head  and 
strip  his  skin  entirely  off:  sprinkle  a  little  salt  over  to  harden  ^ 
not  salt  his  flesh,  and  let  him  lie  a  sufficient  time  for  that  pur- 
pose. You  may  then  broil  him  on  the  gridiron  and  dish  him ; 
season  him  slightly  with  a  little  Cayenne  pepper,  and  pour  some 
spiced  claret  or.  port  wine  over  him  ;  or  put  him  in  the  pan  and 
"  do  him  brown"  with  butter  and  flour,  adding  the  seasoning 
and  wine.  A  little  celery  well  dressed  with  the  dish  adds  to 
the  perfection  of  the  meal.  Some  prefer  him  stewed  ;  but  if 
properly  cooked  either  way,  one  trial  of  the  [»ili^te  will  givf» 
him  his  proper  rank  with  the  most  finishod  epicurean, 

11 
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BLACK      PISH     AirOLIirO     IN    SUFFOLK    OO.     L.    I. 
By  T.  D.  L. 


EiTHXE  shore  of  the  Sound  aflbrds  fine  fishing,  but  the  nek 
and  boulden  of  the  north  tide  of  Long  Island,  eepecially,  are 
favorite  feeding  grounds  of  the  Black  Fish.  Off  MonUuk  on 
a  calm  day,  after  the  clearing  up  of  a  southwest  storm,  may 
be  seen  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  sail  of  smacks,  busily 
employed  fishing,  and  they  generally  succeed  in  filling  their 
wells  in  a  tide  or  two,  at  most.  But  the  beautiful  and  pic- 
turesque north  shore,  anywhere  between  Port  Jeflerson  and 
Oyster  Pond  Point,  affords  the  true  angler  the  best  sport,  be- 
cause thereabouts  fish  are  neither  too  provokingly  scarce  nor 
disgusUiigly  abundant, 

Gxeenport,  the  pastern  terminus  of  the  L.  I.  Railroad,  is  most 
deserved Ly  a  favorite  resort  of  anglers  in  pursuit  of  health  and 
pLtsiLsure.  Ptaviug  the  Pecoiiic  Bay  on  one  side,  and  the  Sound 
wilhm  two  miJQs  ou  the  oLher,  it  is  a  convenient  point  of  de- 
pLirture  for  bay  or  eea  fishing,  as  you  incline,  or  wind  and 
^-eatbcr  may  determine.  The  Sound  is  the  preferable  fishing 
ground,  for  it  always  affords  sport,  though  very  unequal.  A 
parly  in  a  bout,  H^ith  hand  lines,  and  bait  of  soft  clams,  or 
''  FiddW  (as  ihi^  soldier  crab  is  called),  will  always  take  fish 
at  any  tiniej  becaiise  able  lu  follow  them  unto  water  too  deep 
ur  too  svt'ift  for  succeaaful  rod  fishing.  But  there  pleasure  ends 
nud  labor  be^9.  One  skilful  angler,  who,  with  rod  and  reel, 
tiahed  from  a  good  rock,  between  half  tide  and  high  water, 
where  ii  never  exceeds  three  fathoms,  will  not  only  have  more 
Bpon^  but  get  larger  and  btrtier gam«  than   any  ordinary  party 
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who,  unrefined  and  unbelieving,  fish  in  the  common  inglorious 
way.  For  taking  Black  Fish,  as,  perhaps,  for  all  others,  the 
morning,  irrespectiye  of  tide,  is  generally  best.  But  in  fine 
wBather,  when  high  water  happens  just  after  sundown, 
of  a  warm  summer  afternoon,  the  last  hour  of  flood 
is  worth  all  the  rest  of  the  day.  Then  the  large  "  tide  run- 
ners'' leave  the  cool  deep  water,  and  come  in  shore  to  feed  on 
barnacles  that  grow  against  the  rocks ;  and  then  often  may  be 
seen,  around  some  insulated  point  of  rock,  the  "  flukes'*  of  large 
Black  Fish  feeding. 

The  average  size  of  the  fish  in  good  localities  may  be  from 
twenty  ounces  to  two  pounds.  Five  pounds  is  large,  and  such 
are  not  numerous,  though  I  have  caught  several  the  same  day. 
Very  rarely  one  of  ten,  even  twelve  honest  pounds,  is  taken. 
A  steel-yard,  which  I  always  carry,  is  a  wonderful  corrector 
of  the  judgment ;  it  is  a  weighty  sinker  to  the  buoyant  fancy, 
and  often  ungraciously  translates  the  poetic  quantities  of  the 
enthusiast  into  flat  and  schIj^  pro%. 

As  in  these  waters  the  angler  may  chance  to  strike  a  hug*^ 
Dog  Fish,  Fluke,  or  other  ugly  "  varmint"  ho  ahould  b«  pro 
vided  against  accidents  wiili  itn  extra  bas^^  rod — the  b^st  kind 
lor  this  fidhing,  and  a  dozen  hollow  sinkers.  Hooks*  from  Nos. 
5  to  8  (much  smaller  than  llio^  ui^uiilly  sold  with  hand  lines), 
should  be  strongly  bound  with  a  well- waxed  anniiig  to  a  flax 
line,  double  and  twisted  ;  for  gtiffsiess,  as  well  as  strength,  is  mast 
desirable  in  a  snell,  to  avoid  antanglemont.  For  ckar,  warm 
days,  when  the  fish  are  shy,  aud"  off  their  feed  "  twilled  gut 
is  preferable.  Then  noiselcdgly  approach  a  rotik,  gently  drop 
your  line,  and  let  it  slowly  float  into  itie  eddy,  drawing  it 
along  the  leeward  side,  a  foot  above  the  bottom  weed^  ,  and 
if  in  five  minutes  a  fish  does  not  bitia,  or  quietly  draw  the  bait 
into  his  hole,  be  sure  there  is  no  fiah  there.  You  can  often 
change  your  ground  with  advanUige,     The  white-noi^  variety 
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feeds  everywhere,  comes  and  goes  with  the  tide.  But  the  com- 
mon Black  Fish — the  true  darkies — seem  to  have  "  local  habi- 
tations." The  rock  that  is  "fished  out/'  though  sometimes 
visited,  will  not  soon  have  other  finny  tenants,  unless  you  in- 
vite them  by  throwing  overboard  your  spare  bait,  which  often 
secures  you  next  day  an  hour's  good  fishing. 

In  baiting  with  '*  Fiddler,"  pass  the  hook  through  the  belly, 
and  out  at  the  back  (careful  not  to  divide  the  shell),  and  take 
ofi*  the  large  claw.  If  Bergalls  (or  **  Gunners,"  as  they  are 
called)  trouble  you,  leave  the  claw  on,  and  the  crab,  in  seii- 
defence,  will  nip  their  noses.  Whenever  Bergalls  suddenly 
stop  biting,  be  sure  a  Black  fish  or  sea  basse  is  near.  They  re- 
spect their  superiors,  and  keep  their  distance. 


*  A  small,  flat,  stoat,  sharp  hook,  with  short  shank,  and  flat  head, 
fiistened  by  a  double  hitch  to  a  flax  line,  armed  for  two  inches  above 
the  hook,  by  the  loose  end  being  twisted  around  it  and  knotted— smack 
man's  fasliion— >makes  so  superior  a  snell  that  none  other  should  be 
used  or  sold  for  hand  fishing.  At  the  Angler's  Depot,  N.  Y.,  they  can  be 
had,  from  one  who  is  an  old  salt  in  these  matters.  Verbum  sap.  Hooks 
made  of  light  wire  are  worthless.  The  Bottle,  or  Swell  Fish,  literally 
chew  them  up.  A  landing  net,  file,  knife,  and  thin  cotton  gloves,  are 
indispensable. 
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This  is  another  species  of  the  universal  perch  family,  and  is 
found  in  many  of  the  lakes  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  At  Buffalo  they  are  called  the  white  basse.  They 
do  not  partake  of  all  the  vigorous  qualities  of  the  blacli  baaee, 
neither  do  they  attain  to  so  great  a  size,  but  are,  nevertheless,  a 
very  active  game  fish,  and  well  worth  the  angler's  patience  and 
perseverance.     A  northern  friend  says: 

"  The  white  basse  of  the  western  lakes  is  a  very  fine  fish, 
and  gives  good  sport  in  the  taking.  They  resemble  in  shape 
the  white  perch  of  the  Hudson  River,  but  are  much  larger, 
weighing  from  one  to  three  and  a  half  pounds.  In  color  they 
are  a  blackish  white  on  the  back,  and  white  on  the  sides  and 
belly,  with  a  few  dark,  parallel,  narrow  streaks  along  the  sides. 
The  live  minnow  is  an  excellent  bait  for  them,  but  should  be 
of  smaller  size  than  for  their  black  brethren,  as  they  are  not  so 
well  provided  for,  in  the  way  of  gape.  They  are  a  shy  fish, 
and  very  lively  on  the  hook.  Their  season  corresponds  with 
that  for  taking  the  black  baceo.  They  run  in  school?,  and  ; 
may  sometimes  take  a  doiEt^ri  m  halt  an  hour/' 
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Ws  now  Oime  to  a  knotty  question  in  our  Une  of  discourse. 
Tlioae  who  are  blest  for  the  first  time  in  their  liTes  with  an 
opportunity  of  viewing  and  handling  the  beautiful  article  called 
silkwom}  gut  (and  there  be  many,  eren  anglers,  who  to  this 
day  have  never  seen  it),  are  struck  with  perfect  astonishment 
when  they  are  told  that  this  beautiful  semi-tran^arent  sub- 
stance is  the  product  of-  the  silkworm.*  It  is  not  actually  the 
gut  of  the  worm,  but  what  he  would  spin  out  into  silk  were  he 
allowed  to  take  the  due  course  of  nature.  A  few  days  before 
he  begins  to  spin,  the  worm  is  immersed  in  a  weak  acid  and 
left  to  soak  about  twelve  or  eighteen  hours,  after  which  he  is 
opened  and  two  pieces  of  the  substance  taken  from  him. 
These  are  drawn  out  with  great  care  and  stretched  to  their  full 
length  to  dry.  They  are  at  first  opake,  but  afler  becoming 
dry  they  awume  their  Uansparent  appearance.  They  are  put 
luijetber  in  bnuebes  of  100  strands,  and  the  useless  ends 
wmpiwd  aruuud  with  red  twine,  and  exported  to  all  parts  of 
thti  world* 

Tha*  who  firet  forrn  an  acquaintance  with  it  for  the  purpose 
of  msikiiig  their  own  tackle,  am  apt  to  use  it  in  its  hard  dry 
eUite,  anil  eondema  It  nt  once  as 'brittle  and  useless.  But  to 
work  well  &Dd  bandsHDrniely,  ii  should  be  soaked  in  moderate- 
ly warni  water  fur  abom  hiklf  an  hour,  or  in  cold  w^ater 
about  two  houm  before  u^dug.  It  can  then  be  tied  or  twisteil 
into  iLuy  shape  to  suit  the  caprioious  angler's  will. 

There  are  many  kiods  of  knots  used  by  the  fratemity  iu 

•  Be*  Put  in  p.  3L 
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tyiug  and  looping,  all  of  which  have  their  advocates  and 
contemners,  but  it  will  be  well  to  remember  that  in  all  modes 
of  tying,  the  simplest  in  construction,  and  freest  from  angles 
and  abrupt  turns,  is  the  best ;  all  turns  should  be  made  round  and 
not  short  and  quick  so  that  one  strand  outs  the  other.  This 
doctrine  holds  good  not  only  in  regard  to  our  subject  matter, 
but  also  to  the  tying  or  putting  together  of  any  stiff  subsunce. 
The  best  knots  in  use  amongst  anglers  are  sailon^  knots,  which 
afford  the  simplest  and  surest  modes  of  rigging  any  line. 

One  of  the  simplest,  and  most  secure  is  the  double  knot, 
made  by  passing  the  ends  around  each  other  afler  the  manner 
of  the  common  knot,  but  twice  instead  of  once.  For  leaders 
or  loops  gut  can  be  tied  together  at  the  ends,  as  in  the  draw- 
ings. The  ends  need  not  be  whipped  down,  but  can  be  cut 
close  off,  as  they  are  perfectly  secure,  and  not  liable  to  break. 


The  double  and  single  water  knnti}  for  tymg  lengths  of  jfut  to- 
gether are  approved  by  »am@p  aad  lue  made  after  the  following 
manner: 


the  single  is  found  to  be  «utfieiently  i^eours,  and  being  smaili^r 
Aod  limpler,  is  more  u.^^^]  \\Mn  tht^  double. 
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The  loop  knot  is  a  very  easy  way  of  tying  a  line  or  piece  of 
gut  to  a  loop,  and  is  made  thus. 


A  facile  mode  of  fastening  gut  together,  is  the  loop  hitch,  bat 
observe  that  the  ends  must  be  whipped  down  with  silk.  The 
gut  in  this  case  is  not  knotted,  and  when  close  together  and 
properly  fastened,  it  forms  one  of  the  smallest  and  most  simple 
ties  ever  invented.  The  celebrated  Theophilus  South  in  his 
fly-fishdr's  text  book,  recommends  it  above  all  others. 


Leaders  or  Bottom  Lengths. — These  useful  articles  of  tackle 
need  a  more  precise  explanation  than  that  given  in  former 
pages.  They  are  made  of  lengths  of  silkworm  gut,  tied  to- 
gether as  before  described  in  lengths  single,  double,  or  twisted, 
of  from  one  to  four  yards.  When  employed  for  trout  they  are 
iov'ariably  used  singly ;  their  position  on  the  tackle  is  after 
your  swivel  or  sinker,  or  if  in  fly-fishing,  tied  immediately  to 
your  line.  The  usual  way  of  making  them  is  with  a  loop  at 
each  end. 

To  fasten  your  leader  to  your  other  tackle  pass  the  loop  of 
your  leader  through  the  loop  of  your  line,  sinker,  or  swivel, 
whichever  you  be  using,  so  that  it  will  draw  down  as  in  the 
last  mentioned  cut  above,  and  it  will  be  firmly  secured.  When 
through  your  sport  back  out  your  leader  and  separate  it  from 
yoMT  line>  and  dispose  of  it  in  your  tackle  book.  When  fishing 
fur  ^^truon.  b^s^,  or  other  large  fish,  use  your  leader  long  or 
eliurt  according  to  your  depth  of   water,  single,  double,  oi 
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twisted,  according  to  the  shyaeas,  strong,  or  vigor  of  your 
game.  The  most  eiperienced  basee  anglers  fish  with  only 
one  hook ;  but  where  the  game  is  small,  many  fish  with  two ; 
this  is  done  by  attaching  two  leaders,  one  of  one  yard  in 
length,  and  the  other  of  two,  so  that  one  hook  will  hang  about 
one  yard  from  the  other ;  or  use  one  leader  of  one  or  two  yards 
in  length,  doubling  it  at  about  one  third  the  length,  and  passing  it 
through  the  sinker  in  the  form  of  a  loop,  drawing  it  down  as 
before  described.  Your  leaders  being  rigged,  pass  the  looped 
end  of  your  hook  through  your  leader  and  draw  your  hook 
through.  Put  your  bait  on  your  hook,  and  you  are  rigged  for 
a  bite. 

Should  the  foregoing  be  not  found  sufficiently  explicit  for 
the  tyro,  he  will  find  at  the  fishing  tackle  store  these  articles  all 
ready  arranged,  which  will  give  him  more  practical  ideas  than 
he  can  possibly  get  on  paper,  by  which  to  arrange  his  tacVle 
a*  h«  choosus. 
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"  A  wzkK  inTontion  of  the  enemy."  Why  the  hnmble  and 
geotle  piscator  should  be  called  the  enemy  of  the  finny  race,  or 
why  anglere,  in  speaking  of  their  exploits,  should  call  their 
finny  friends  their  enemies,  is  a  mystery  yet  to  be  explained. 
Such  cannot  certainly  pursue  their  ^ort  with  a  true  Waltonian 
spirit ;  for  the  father  of  anglers  never  used  the  word  enemy,  and 
always  spoke  in  the  most  mild  and  pleasant  manner  of  the  finny 
race.  "  Handle  him  as  though  you  loved  him/'  says  he,  when 
speaking  of  preparing  a  line  bait  for  the  hook.  The  piscato- 
rial world  was  for  generations  without  any  invention  for  taking 
their  game  other  than  the  ordinary  kerbed  steel  until  about  fifty 
years  ago,  when  the  spring  snap  hook  was  invented.  This  was 
in  general  u^  unul  a  few  years  ainoe,  when  a  boy  by  the  name 
of  Griswold.  nbout  sixiaen  years  of  age,  living  in  the  vicinity 
of  Schroon  Lake,  conceivod  the  idea  of  inventing  a  spring  snap 
thai  would  hold  the  Jkh  atter  he  was  hooked.  He  succeeded 
in  making  the  oook  which  l»  called  the  Griswold — see  plate  1. 
It  is  arrnnged  with  a  ^Hn^,  lever,  and  striking  hook.  The 
^tnking  hook  h  90  adjusted  that  when  set  it  lies  alongside  of 
the  main  hook,  and  is  retained  by  a  slide  at  the  top ;  when  the 
n»b  nibbles  the  Ethking  book  descends  and  takes  him  on  the 
outride  of  the  hi^d — ece  plate  3.  By  an  improvement  patented 
f>y  Mr.  BIIlr,  of  Naugatuck,  Conn.,  the  striking  hook  ie  relieved 
from  the  lever  inBlead  of  the  upper  part  of  the  hook. 

It  wa^  mMch  approved  of  at  the  time,  and  considered  an  aid  to 
the  angler.  Immediately  the  mechanical  genius  of  the  country 
was  pill  in  motion,  anrj,  prtsto!  at  least  a  dozen  inventions  of 
linking  huukf^  of  various  descriptions  were  made  to  facilitate 
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the  taking  of  our  scaly  friencU.  They  all  have  their  menis  or 
demerits,  a  diversity  of  opinion  existing  among  the  fraternity. 
Some  consider  them  '*  a  weak  invention  of  the  enemy/'  very 
cruel,  and  those  unworthy  of  a  sportsman's  name  who  use 
them ;  others  hig^y  approve  of  them.  They  are  not  well 
adapted  for  salt-water  fishing  where  there  is  a  strong  tide,  as 
they  are  apt  to  spring  before  the  fish  bites.  They  are  better 
suited  to  lake  fishing  for  pike,  black  boase,  and  lake  trout. 
They  are  preferred  and  recommended  by  some  for  that  purpose, 
and  for  fish,  such  as  often  slip  the  hook,  will  always  be  used  tu 
a  certain  extent.  Many  improvements  and  suggestions  have 
been  made,  but  none  to  alter  materially  the  character  of  the 
device. 
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This  is  a  subject  of  great  importance,  not  only  to  the  angler, 
but  10  (hose  who  own  farms  or  property  in  the  country.  In 
Germany  and  France,  the  renting  of  fish  ponds  is  m  source  of 
large  income  to  the  owners  of  land,  and  an  acre  of  water  is 
considered  of  equal  value  to  an  acre  of  soil.  In  our  own  coun- 
try, a  small  sheet  of  water  is  considered  of  no  particular  advan- 
*age,  except  it  be  to  keep  a  few  geese  or  ducks,  to  amuse  the 
children,  to  arouse  the  family  in  the  morning  by  their  incessant 
quack,  or  perhaps  remind  them  of  those  in  the  city  whose  per- 
formance is  the  same,  only  one  quacks  through  his  natural  in- 
strument, and  the  other  through  the  public  press.  Few  lovers 
of  the  beautiful  in  nature  ever  think  of  improving,  enlarging,  or 
adorning  a  natural  water  spot,  and  making  it  joyous  and  lively 
with  the  finny  brood.  Fewer  still  may  think  of  damming  a  natu- 
ral spring,  widening  a  valley,  making  an  outlet,  and  modifying 
nature  sufficient  to  allow  depth  of  water  capable  of  sustaining 
and  nourishing  an  animal  that  will  conduce  not  only  to  their 
pleasure  and  pastime,  but  also  to  their  bodily  comfort.  Every 
piece  of  ground  of  a  springy  or  marshy  description  is  imme- 
diately drained,  to  make  room  for  a  crop  of  com  or  potatoes,  as 
though  it  were  intended  that  '*  man  should  live  by  bread  alone." 

Many  reasons  might  be  urged  in  favor  of  artificial  fish  ponds, 
but  as  those  who  love  the  rod  are  largely  on  the  increase 
throughout  the  land,  the  necessity  of  these  additions  to  comfort, 
economy,  and  picturesque  beauty  as  well  as  recreation,  will 
soon  be  seen.  The  rearing  and  breeding  of  various  kinds 
of  cattle  and  feathered  creatures  for  food,  is  an  object  of  in- 
terest and  study  with  the  farmer,  but  the  propagation,  naturah- 
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zatioQ,  or  transportation  of  the  scaly  tribe,  seems  to  be  with 
most  tenants  or  owners  of  land  beneath  or  bevond  their 
notice. 

As  an  article  of  food,  the  fish  is  given  to  us,  without  doubt, 
to  gratify  our  varied  tastes ;  and  in  some  seasons,  particularly  in 
the  early  spring  and  summer,  when  other  meats  are  out  of 
season  and  without  relish,  is  more  tasteful,  healthful,  and  desi- 
rable than  any  other  palate  delicacy.  Include  then  the  pleasure, 
excitement,  and  vigor  embraced  in  his  piscatorial  capture,  and 
we  have  a  means  of  happiness  which  should  be  improved  by  all 
who  study  the  pleasures  of  mind  and  body. 

Most  of  the  varieties  of  our  subject  can  be  transported  or 
propagated  with  very  little  trouble,  and  some  are  so  tenacious 
of  life  that  they  require  no  care  whatever. 

Perch,  Carp,  and  Pike  can  be  transported  a  long  distance, 
say  fifty  or  sixty  miles,  with  ordinary  carriage  conveyance,  and 
by  the  present  railroad  and  steamboat  conveyance,  hundreds 
of  miles.  Capt.  Henry  Robinson,  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  in  the 
year  1832,  brought  some  six  or  seven  dozen  Carp  from  France, 
and  put  them  into  a  pond,  supplied  by  springs  of  clear  and  pure 
water,  on  his  farm,  where  they  increased  to  a  surprising  degree. 
He  has  supplied  many  friends  with  them,  who  have  distributed 
them  about  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  This  public -spirited 
gentleman  has  also  for  a  number  of  year^i  put  n  Tow  do4i«f)^  it* 
the  Hudson  river.  They  grow  much  larger  in  ttid  nvcf ,  and 
have  increased  so  much  that  they  are  often  takmi  by  the  fi^hc^r- 
men  in  their  nets. 

The  Black  Bas9e  can  be  made  to  change  \m  r&aidonce  by 
one  or  two  changes  of  water  for  the  same  dL-^mnee.  This  UtC*^ 
fish  is  growing  in  favor  for  large  ponds,  aaj  will  in  the  ooufM 
of  a  few  years  become  very  generally  distribute  throughout  the 
country.  He  is  well  worth  the  trouble  of  n^moving,  und  when 
a  few  gentlemen,  or  those  of  the  craft  joia  together  in  th«  oi* 
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peiue,  the  amount  woald  be  muJl  in  compuiBon  with  the  bene- 
fits which  would  seonie. 

Tke  Tnmt  is  the  most  delicate  and  difficult  fish  to  eonvef 
anf  considerable  distance,  and  should  be  narrowly  watched 
during  the  progress,  and  the  water  kept  clear  and  as  eool  as 
poflrible. 

Salt-water  JUh  can  be  easily  transported  by  aea  in  cars,  or 
the  well-holes  of  fishing-smacks  adapted  for  keepmg  them 
alive.  The  tautog,  many  years  since  unknown  in  the  harbor 
of  Boston,  is  now  found  there  in  great  abundance,  having  been 
taken  in  cars  from  Newport,  R.  L  There  are  many  fish  that 
swim  the  southern  waters  that  would  thrire  equally  well  in 
more  northern  latitudes,  and  vice  verta. 

Several  years  smce,  Mr.  Pell,  of  Pelham,  N.  Y.,  had  some 
shad  in  pairs  conveyed  horn  the  Hudson  river  to  a  pond  on  his 
farm.  A  lew  years  after  he  was  much  surprised  to  find,  con- 
trary to  his  expectation,  that  they  had  bred,  and  had  grown  to 
the  size  of  six  inches.  There  is  hardly  a  doubt  that  our  ele- 
gant striped  basse  of  the  salt  water  which  goes  up  into  the  fresh- 
water streams  to  spawn,  could  be  domesticated,  and  made  a 
tenant  of  fresh-water  ponds  that  are  supplied  with  fresh-water 
springs.     There  are  many  other  descriptions  worthy  a  trial. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  McCulloch,  of  Edinburgh,  succeeded  in 
naturalizing  eight  diflerent  kinds  of  fish  from  salt  water  into 
fresh,  with  an  improvement  in  their  flavor ;  and  the  philosopher 
Bacon  says,  **  that  fish  used  to  the  salt  water  do  nevertheless 
delight  much  more  in  the  fresh."  Speakmg  of  the  salmon  aod 
smelt,  he  says,  '*  I  doubt  there  hath  been  sufficient  experimeot 
made  of  patting  sea-fi^h  into  fresh-water  ponds  and  pools ;  it  is 
a  thing  of  great  use,  for  so  you  have  them  new  at  a  great  dis- 
tance; besides,  fish  will  eat  the  pleasanter,  and  may  fall  to 
breed." 

<*  Mr.  Arnold,  of  Guernsey,"  says  Pickenng,  m  his  "  Remi- 
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Discenoee/'  "  has  in  his  lake,  of  about  ten  acres,  chiefly  supplied 
with  fresh  water,  many  sea-fish  ;  all  have  improTed  in  quality 
and  propagated.  The  lake,  which  before  was  worthless,  pro- 
ducing a  few  eels,  now  yields  a  large  rent.  The  bottom  of  the 
lake  is  various — muddy,  rocky,  and  gravelly,  and  since  the 
introduction  of  sea-fish,  the  eels  have  multiplied  a  thousand- 
fold." A  mode  of  culture  of  carp,  spoken  of  by  Daniel,  in  his 
"  Rural  Sports,"  may  be  found  useful  to  those  wishing  to  breed 
that  description  of  fish. 

**  It  is  supposed  that  ninety  brace  of  full-sized  carp,  and  forty 
of  tench,  are  a  good  stock  for  an  acre  of  water.  In  some 
parts  of  Germany,  where  the  domestication  of  fish  is  practised, 
a  suite  of  ponds  are  so  constructed,  that  they  can  empty  the 
water  and  fish  of  one  pond  into  another.  The  empty  one  is 
then  ploughed,  and  sown  with  barley.  When  the'grain  is  in 
the  ear,  the  water  and  its  inhabitants  are  again  admitted  ;  and 
by  feeding  on  the  com  are  more  expeditiously  fatted  than  by 
any  other  management." 

All  ponds  should  haye  a  brook  or  rivulet  running  through 
them,  or  fresh  springs.  It  increases  the  feed  and  comfort  of  the 
fish  during  the  heat  of  summer,  and  counteracts  the  efi^ts  of 
frost  during  the  winter.  All  kinds  of  refuse  grain,  as  beans, 
peas,  &c.,  thrown  into  carp  ponds,  or  sown  in  the  mud  along 
the  edges  when  the  water  is  low,  will  serve  to  fatten  and  improve 
the  fish  very  much. 

The  following  method  of  making  artificial  fish-ponds,  from 
Beat's  "  Art  of  Angling,"  will  be  found  useful. 

"  It  is  agreed  that  those  grounds  are  best  thut  nro  full  of 
springs,  and  apt  to  be  moorish :  iha  one  breeds  thorn  well,  and 
the  other  preserves  them  from  being  stolen. 

"  The  situation  of  the  pond  k  u.yo  tu  be  considurod,  ittid  the 
nature  of  the  currents  thai  tall  iuto  it  -  likc^wbt^  thai  il  bo 
refreshed  with  a  little  brook,  ot  with  rain-waiwr  that  fulls  Irom 
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the  adijacent  hilly  ground.  And  that  those  ponds  which  receive 
the  stale  and  dung  of  horses,  breed  the  largest  and  fattest  fishes. 

**  In  making  the  pond,  obsenre  that  the  head  be  at  the  lowest 
part  of  the  ground,  and  the  trench  of  the  flood-gate,  or  sluice, 
has  a  good  swift  fidl,  that  it  may  not  be  long  in  emptying. 

**  If  the  pond  carries  six  feet  of  water  it  is  enough ;  but  it 
must  be  eight  feet  deep,  to  receive  the  freshes  and  rains  that 
should  fall  into  it. 

« It  would  be  also  advantageous  to  have  shoals  on  the  sides, 
for  the  fishee  to  sun  themselves  in,  and  lay  their  spawn  on ; 
besides  in  other  places  certain  holes,  hollow  banks,  shelves, 
roots  of  trees,  islands,  dtc.,  to  serve  as  their  retiring  places. 

<*  Reserve  some  great  waters  for  the  head-quarters  of  the  fishes, 
whence  you  may  take,  or  wherein  you  may  put,  any  quantity 
thereof.  And  be  sure  to  have  stews  and  other  auxiliary  waters, 
so  as  you  may  convey  any  pait  of  the  stock  from  one  to  the 
other,  so  to  lose  no  time  in  the  growth  of  the  fishes,  but  employ 
your  water  as  you  do  your  land,  to  the  best  advantage.  View 
the  grouri J4,  ^mi  fiiHi  mit  .^me  fall  between  the  hills,  as  near  a 
flat  asi  n\^y  ba^m  u^xo  leave  a  proper  current  for  the  water.  If 
ttiere  bu  any  difTiculty  of  judging  of  such,  take  an  opportunity, 
after  eoruG  sudilen  rain,  or  breaking  up  of  a  great  snow  in  win- 
ter, and  you  wllj  pUinly  see  which  way  the  ground  casts,  for 
\\\f^  wiitar  will  take  :he  true  fall,  and  run  accordingly. 

"  Tho  Condi  Lion  of  tha  place  must  determine  the  quantity  of 
tLL«  ground  to  be  covers  <]  with  water.  For  example,  I  may 
propfit^  in  all  fiftaen  acn^  in  three  ponds,  or  eight  acres  m  two, 
jLod  not  ]»« ;  fliid  ihe$<e  ponds  should  be  placed  one  above 
another,  tio  sj  the  point  ;f  the  lower  may  almost  reach  the 
tienri  or  bank  of  the  uppei  which  contnvance  is  no  less  beau- 
uful  than  adrantagCiJUiH. 

^*  Th«  head«  or  bankj  which,  by  stopping  the  current,  is  to 
ruise  the  water,  and  ^  make  a  pond,  must  be  built  with  the  clay 
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or  earth  taken  out  of  the  pan  or  hollow  dug  in  the  lowest 
ground  above  the  bank ;  the  shape  of  the  pan  to  be  a  half  oval, 
whereof  the  flat  to  come  to  the  bank,  and  the  longer  diameter 
to  run  square  from  it. 

"  For  two  large  ponds»  of  three  or  four  acres  apiece,  it  is 
advisable  to  have  four  stews,  each  two  rods  wide  and  three  long. 
The  stews  are  usually  in  gardens,  or  near  the  house,  to  be  more 
handy  and  better  looked  to.  The  method  of  making  them,  is 
to  carry  the  bottom  in  a  continual  decline  from  one  end,  with 
a  mouth  to  favor  the  drawing  them  with  a  net. 

"  It  is  proper  to  cast  in  bavins  in  some  places  not  far  from 
the  sides,  in  the  most  sandy  spots,  for  the  fishes  to  spawn  upon, 
and  to  defend  the  young  fry,  especially  the  spawn  of  Carp  and 
Tench/' 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

FLOATS. 


Tms  buoyant  article  of  our  fancy  has  been  of  late  moeb 
improved.  Patience  and  peraererance,  it  is  said,  will  work 
miracies ;  but  the  two  invaluable  substances,  Gutta  Percha  and 
India  rubber,  having  been  successfully  used  in  the  manufactore 
of  floats,  will  prove  to  be  of  great  importance  and  utility  to  lbs 
angler,  and  will  work  wonders,  as  to  the  durability  and  con- 
venience of  this  essential  article  of  his  equipment. 

The  great  objection  to  the  cork  float  was,  thAt  much  diffi- 
culty was  experieoced  in  keeping  it  in  order,  either  the  quill  or 
tlie  stem  becoming,  with  very  little  wear,  loose  and  unfit  for 

\X90. 

The  turned  hollow  float,  almost  as  light  as  air,  being  glued 
or  cemented  together  in  the  centre,  by  the  constant  action  of 
the  sun  And  witerj  was  r\a  \o  part  in  the  centre,  or  by  its  ez- 
mjrne  thinness,  tiBbl^  to  Im  broken  almost  as  soon  as  a  soft 
bfuU^  egg,  particularly  iriho  gentle  Piscator,in  his  boat  move- 
ments, happtijied  to  tread  loo  hard  upon  it. 

b\  IhemanuAictuj^  of  the  new  descriptions,  all  these  difficulties 
!ire  ohvisiod.  and  the  angler  can  now  be  furnished  with  an  ar- 
Tiole  almofit  m  light  ai  ujTj  and  durable  as  time. 

Gut  til  PurchiA  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  formation  of  this 
implement  of  tackle,  bdng,  from  its  nature,  very  tenacious. 
It  mi  ea^ly  worked  into  the  desired  shape.  Those  made  of 
ihift  ffubstanee  are  lifliter  than  wood,  and  cannot  come  apart 
ui  the  centre,  nor  break  at  the  ends,  except  by  extreme  hard 
wjk^t  and  carelesiintsss  ;  and  even  where  this  happens,  they  can 
be  repaired  by  the  angler  hinfjwlf,  with  but  little  trouble.  The 
caoutcbouc  float  is  niadt!  in  the  usual  form  of  the  sheet  rubber, 
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with  a  screw  valve  at  the  top,  and  can  be  put  in  the  vest  pocket, 
or  even  the  pocket-book,  and  inflated  for  use  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  possessor.  The  float  has  been  considered  the  most  incon- 
venient article  for  use  on  a  long  tour,  and  is  often  left  behind 
on  occasions  of  distant  excursions.  But  all  difficulties  of  this 
kind  vanish  in  the  convenience  of  the  rubber  float.  Those  of 
the  fraternity  who  find  it  difficult  to  keep  their  temper,  when 
not  in  the  usual  luck,  will  therefore  please  blow  up  their  floats 
instead  of  the  fish,  the  weather,  or  some  less  harmless  object  of 
their  disple 
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WBAK     FItB    OR    BAKB    ANOLIHO    OH  LONe 
SOUND. 

By  T.  D.  L. 
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IifTO  the  Peoonio  Bay — ^that  moet  noble  and  beautifiil  har- 
bor— ^flow  a  Dumber  of  small  streaDis,  brooks  deep  at  the 
mouth,  but  short,  shoaling  into  a  grassy  bottom,  full  of  craba 
and  other  food  for  fish.  Up  into  these,  for  food  or  shelter,  run 
at  night,  tide  permitting.  Weak  Fish  (or  CA<ecottO>and  Barb  or 
King  Fish  ( Tom  Cod  tliey  are  there  called).  Across  these  creeks 
nets  are  sometimes  set,  which  yield  in  a  tide  perhaps  a  hundred 
weight  of  "  yellow  fins,"  from  two  to  fire  pounds  each. 

The  south  shore  of  the  Great  Peconic  is  famous  ground,  and 
parties  often  take  boat  at  James  Port  or  Canoe  Place,  for  a 
day's  fishing  there.  Let  the  angler  anchor  off  any  of  the 
larger  mlets  to  the  Shinneeock  Hills,  and  amuse  himself,  if  he 
please,  catching  pound  Porgies,  until  the  tide  is  well  up.  Then 
draw  in  towards  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  and  he  will  probably 
have  lively  sport  for  an  hour,  catching  King  or  Weak  Fish, 
enough  to  astonish  the  natives,  as  your  thorough-bred  angler 
generally  contrives  to  do.  When  the  Toad  Fish  begins  to  at- 
tack you,  the  game  is  up,  and  the  fish  gone.  For  Barb  use  a 
Kirb  hook,  about  No.  5  Salmon,  Mhort  in  the  Bhank.  More 
good  fish  of  all  kinds  have  been  lost  by  using  a  long  shanked 
hook  (which  has  become  the  fashion),  than  by  any  want  of 
skill  in  the  angler.  The  wire  outside  the  niouth. often  acts  as 
a  lever,  and  enables  the  fish  to  throw  himself  off  in  the  strug- 
gle. For  Weak  Fish  crab  is  undoubtedly  the  best  bait,  but  I 
huve  caught  more  Barb  with  shrimp— so  despised  in  thoFe  parts 
— than  with  any  other  bait.     King  Fish  average  over  a  pound, 
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fight  hard,  and  die  nobly—- ^  die  like  demi-gods."  No  one  who 
takes  the  Weak  Fish  of  these  crystal  waters  and  clean  graTclly 
shores,  can  fail  to  see  the  propriety  of  its  nome  d'honneur, "  the 
salt  water  Trout."  The  brilliant  tints  that  spot  its  silver  sides 
render  it  indescribably  beautifiil. 
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**  8ft w  yon  that  MMk0,  dr  T** 
*'No:  'twuaaeel.** 


This  crooked  subject  of  oar  discourse  is  a  pest  to  the  regulnr 
angler.  As  an  object  of  sport  he  is  fiir  beneath  the  contenij  t 
of  a  regular  game  fisherman,  and  is  only  *'  taken**  when  ne 
cannot  be  '*  shaken"  from. the  hook  by  all  the  arts  of  his  unfor- 
tunate possessor.  They  are  not  particular  as  to  their  meal. 
The  finest  worm  thrown  for  a  trout  will  often  bring  his  snake- 
phip  out.  The  best  shrimp  or  crab  bait  in  salt  water  is  good 
enough  for  him,  and  he  seizes  it  with  ayidity  as  a  creature  of 
taste.  The  truly  patient  Waltonian  angler  dispatches  hini 
without  complaint ;  and  if  he  happen  to  be  of  a  goodly  size,  is 
mvited  to  partake  of  the  hospitalities  of  his  table.  There  are 
seven  or  eight  different  descriptions,  some  of  which  grow  to 
iiniii  .i.  *^niin  ^ize.  (See  page  217.)  The  eel  belongs  to  no 
pmticutnr  pIiiL-t^  or  clime.  He  is  a  cosmopolite,  and  is  always 
where  w»t«r  Bfjws  and  mud  grows.  He  is  a  warm-blooded 
animal,  and  bn<  been  known  to  climb  up  trees  and  poles,  but 
not  to  get  T«fy  near  the  north  pole,  the  only  exception  to  their 
^^neml  diMributJon  being  in  the  more  intensely  cold  latitudes. 
^nva  Vftrj^ll.  vae  of  the  best  EInglish  writers  on  the  subject, 
**  BtaU  are  m  reality  a  valuable  description  offish  ;  their  fiesh  is 
exc«Il4^nt  for  Vo^^d  ;  the  various  species  are  hardy,  tenacious  of 
\ik\  and  irery  ejiaily  preserved.  They  are  in  great  esteem  for 
the  tnhin,  «nH  the  consumption  in  our  large  cities  is  very  cons-i- 
ili^mhlH.  Tilt?  London  market  is  principally  supplied  from 
ItollniiiJl.  hv  Tliiich  fishermen      There  are  two  companies  in 
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Holland  having  five  veaeels  each ;  these  vessels  are  built  with  a 
capacious  well,  in  which  large  quantities  of  eels  are  preserved 
alive  until  wanted.  One  or  more  of  these  vessels  may  be  con- 
stantly seen  lying  off  Billingsgate ;  the  others  go  to  Holland 
for  fresh  supplies,  each  bringing  a  cargo  of  15,000  to  20,000 
pounds'  weight  of  live  eels,  for  which  the  Dutch  merchant  pays 
a  duty  of  X13  per  cargo  for  permission  to  sell." 

Their  serpentine  form  has  rendered  them  objects  of  dislike  in 
this  country  among  some  people.  The  fair  sex,  in  particular, 
^  have  a  great  aversion  to  them  from  their  resemblance  to  the 
snake.  But  ail  objections  are  removed  when  they  are  brought 
upon  the  table  as  an  article  of  food.  The  New  York  market 
is  abundantly  supplied  by  the  fishermen  from  Long  Island  and 
adyacent  places.  Being  easily  taken,  and  found  in  great  abun- 
dance, they  furnish  a  cheap  and  healthy  food  for  the  poorer 
class  of  people.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  where  they  are 
taken  in  fresh  water,  they  are  held  in  high  estimation,  and  are 
made  the  object  of  sport  by  the  young  fishermen,  by  night  and 
day,  with  bobs,  eel  pots,  and  spears. 

A  singular  practice  was  in  vogue  at  Catherine  Market,  foot 
of  Catherine  Street,  Now  Vf>rk,  mma  yt'ors  ago,  The  fish 
markets,  as  usual  in  ^arge  cities,  were  open  on  Sunday  ntomuig, 
in  the  summer  seasot3,  (or  a  few  boure  after  miuniie.  A\  the 
above-mentioned  market  the  pegro^a  u.^  lo  g^ither  Irom  all 
parts  of  the  city  to  the  ^kinnjag,  imfitensrC  q^iarilitias  b&i^g 
brought  in  for  that  purpow.  AJtar  t}ie  operation  was  peditrtn^ 
and  the  fish  were  tied  into  bund  lea,  certain  itit!i  were  i>urcha^d 
by  the  lovers  of  fiin,  to  be  danced  for  by  the  negroe*.  The 
ceremony  of  dancing  for  e^ils  was  performed  witli  great  skill 
and  dexterity  by  tlie  wna  of  Afric's  soil  uprjn  an  ordbiary 
shingle,  brought  by  ejich  competitor  for  that  purpose.  The 
spectacle  was  witnes^td  by  hundreds  of  lookors-otit  cortipoeed 
of  ail  cJassej  of  people,  wbo  expressed  their  M|i^f>tc-Uon  and 
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approbation  or  diseent  Dy  cheers,  olaps»  or  groaas.  There  were 
certain  rules  for  the  regulation  of  the  dance,  one  of  which  was 
that  the  individual  who  shuffled  off  the  shingle  lost  the  prize, 
and  was  considered  beaten.  On  some  occasions,  to  produce  more 
excitement  and  stimulate  them  to  greater  effort,  larger  bunches 
were  pat  up  for  the  dance.  The  grotesque  appearance  of  the 
crowd,  with  the  negro  in  the  centre,  attired  in  a  white  or  check 
shirt,  little  the  worse  for  absence  from  the  wash-tub,  an  old 
straw  hat,  and  pantaloons  rolled  up  to  the  knees, 

*'  Intense  emotion  gUtter'd  In  their  eyes. 
Each  eager  watching  for  the  slimy  prise,** 

surrounded  by  the  fishermen  with  their  red  shirts  and  tarpaulin 
halB,  the  various  dark-skinned  polished  face  and  white-teeth 
competitors  with  shingle  in  hand,  watching  anxiously  their  turn, 
surrounding  the  inside  of  the  rmg,  and  the  motley  laughing, 
joking,  and  betting  crowd  without,  furnished  a  scene  which  we 
believe  has  been  undeservedly  neglected  by  the  artist,  and 
belongs  to  the  history  of  New  York  at  it  waa. 

The  discussions  of  naturalists  respecting  E^ls,  have  been  as 
crooked  as  their  line  of  locomotion.  Ichthyologists  are  gene- 
rally of  opinion  that  E^ls  make  two  migrations  in  each  year, 
one  in  the  autumn  to  the  sea,  and  one,  returning  up  the  rivers 
in  the  spring.  Yarrell  says,  "  I  am,  however,  of  opinion  that 
the  passage  of  adult  Eels  to  the  sea,  or  rather  to  the  brackish 
water  of  the  estuary,  is  an  exercise  of  choice,  and  not  a  matter 
of  necessity ;  and  that  the  parent  E^ls  return  up  the  river  as 
well  as  the  fry." 

There  are  several  difierent  kinds  of  these  fish  found  in  both 
h-esh  and  salt  water ;  a  singular  description,  called  the  Syren 
Mud  Pup,  or  Rain  Eel,  is  taken  in  one  of  the  rivers  near 
Charleston,  S.  C.     Their  shape  is  similar  to  the  ordinary  Elel, 
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with  the  exception  of  two  paws  similar  to  a  dog's,  that  they 
carry  in  front,  to  scratoh  their  way  in  the  mud,  to  avoid  their 
enemies. 

A  friend  who  lives  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  says  he  has  obeenred  two  descriptions  of  fresh  water 
Eels.  "  One  having  a  small  sharp  head,  tapering  out  very  nar- 
row towards  the  mouth,  being  larger  according  to  their  weight, 
and  thicker  through  the  middle  than  the  common  £^1.  They 
generally  inhabit  cleariBr  water,  and  are  more  frequently  found 
above  waterfalls.  Their  flesh  is  a  lighter  color,  having  more 
the  appearance  of  fat  pork.  They  are  also  much  better,  and 
when  boiled  or  fried  are  a  great  relish."  The  other  description 
has  a  larger  head,  wider  mouth,  the  lower  jaw  projecting  beyond 
the  upper ;  they  are  largest  through  the  gills,  and  taper  to  the 
tail ;  their  flesh  of  a  bluish  color,  and  not  as  palatable  as  the 
former  description.  "  All  f^ls  are  spawned  in  the  ocean  :  the 
young  ones  commence  ruEiiMLi-  t.,.  u\^^ 

latter  part  of  April  or  beginning  of  May.  They  are  then  about 
the  size  of  large  needles  ;  they  go  up  aloctg  the  shores  aud  the 
edges  of  streams,  and  abo  up  wet  rocks  near  wat^rfalli^  m\d 
over  mill-dams,  by  exhsm^ung  the  airaoaphere  under  ihm 
bodies,  then  by  raising  thbir  flat  tail  over,  with  or  above  their 
head,  exhaust  the  atmo^there  under  that,  and  ral^  their  head 
again  ;  in  this  way  they  ^i^cend  the  swifter  stxestm^.  und  reach 
the  remotest  lakes,  exc^spi  thu?^  above  Niagara  Falls,  which 
they  are  never  knowrf  to  usee t id-  They  select  deep  anil  wniei 
with  soft  bottom,  and  hi  be  male  where  old  deep  channels  are 
liliing  up ;  at  this  time  tlii^y  are  taken  ihrough  Ihe  ice,  or  in 
boats  with  spears.  They  am  in  much  better  f^otidition  at  tlm^ 
time  than  in  siunmer,  and  oikr  muif^  indyceni^^nt  to  the  angler 
with  the  spear,  than  when  luken  in  thut  f^exison  with  pot  or  line. 
They  never  spawn  in   lake«  or  hverB.     Take  them  there  m 
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large  aa  you  will,  mud  you  canDOt  find  the  least  appearaoce  ol 
spawn ;  on  the  contrary,  take  a  sea  E<el  in  the  Utter  part  of 
winter,  and  you  will  find  it  full  of  spawn.* 

Since,  then,  they  are  an  object  of  sport,  and  the  truly  scienti- 
fic angler,  when  in  want  of  excitement,  is  sometimes  seen  by 
torch  light,  with  spear  in  hand,  striking  for  him  in  the  depth > 
below,  it  will  be  well  to  remark  on  some  of  the  methods  pur- 
sued in  his  capture. 

In  England  they  have  a  mode  of  taking  the  eel  called  9nig' 
gling,  which,  says  Blaine,  is  a  practice  so  ingeniooa  and  full  of 
artifice,  that  it  might  reconcile  the  sportsman  to  Eel  fishing. 
For  the  benefit  of  country  fiiends,  who  are  fond  of  Eel  fishing, 
the  following  description  of  the  tackle,  and  mode  of  operating 
is  here  given.  A  stick  two  yards  long,  with  a  deft  at  each 
end,  a  strong  needle  whipped  to  a  small  whip-cord  line,  from 
the  eye  to  the  middle,  which,  with  a  lob-worm  stuck  on  the 
needle,  leaving  the  point  to  be  inserted  in  the  cleft  of  the  stick, 
uu I i»Li tilled  thti  ^iplti  apparatus.  The  art  consists  in  putting 
tUe  wQtm,  Dbcdle,  and  lism  sofUy  into  the  moutli  of  the  E>1 
ho  lee  J  which  Me  iJU0ert»d  to  remain  until  taken  by  the  Eel, 
when  Uie  lifie  and  hook  are  again  reclaimed,  but  accompanied 
by  the  Eel  aUo.  Tbe  most  common  modes  of  angling  for 
tUem  in  ihia  country  are  v^ilh  the  hook,  bob,  pot,  and  spear. 
Far  book  fiahingj  uke  an  ordinary  line,  such  as  used  for 
piiikerel,  in  freah  water,  or  black  fish  in  salt  water,  atuch  by  a 
short  length  of  line,  ginip»  or  twisted  gut,  a  sixe  Black  fish  or 
E»l  book,  liuiied  to  the  size  of  fish  expected,  and  a  sinker  ac- 

*  Df,  MJntbllJ  «>'»  ilift  K»es  AT  ovarla  of  Eela  may  lie  seen  by  tho«e 
ivhy  w\\\  l-K>k  for  them  In  Ihe  proper  season,  like  other  fishes.  Yarrrll 
kltw  remiirkfl,  Ee|i  [bat  have  Hved  in  brackish  water  all  the  winier. 
undur  itii-  CJinftUial  LnllueTic**  of  the  high  teniperatore  of  that  lowliiy. 
pnibalily  <k<iiuiti  liitiir  spiwn  oarlier  in  the  snring,  than  those  who  have 
pK^srd  ihd  wlmvf  in  placo*  rn.iii  which  there  existed  no  probable  egress 
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cording  to  the  tide  or  current ;  see  that  ail  your  Uckie  he 
btrong,  and  you  are  rigged.  If  in  fresh  water,  bait  with  worms, 
pieces  of  fish,  frogs,  entrails  of  chicken  ;  for  salt  water,  piecej 
of  clams,  fish,  shrionp,  or  anjrthing  else  you  think  they  will 
fancy.  The  largest  and  oldest  of  the  family  snake  along  the 
muddy  bottom  at  night,  and  perhaps  acconunodating  you  with 
a  bite,  will  nWoyr  you  to  draw  them  up,  of  a  size  such  as  may 
trouble  your  dreams.  Some  salt  water  anglers  take  them  with 
shedder  crab  and  shad  roe,  after  the  following  manner ;  they 
procure  some  white  horse  hairs,  and  work  them  into  the  shape 
of  a  bag,  and  within  place  their  bait,  or  wind  them  thoroughly 
around  a  good  size  bait.  They  attach  this  to  a  hand  line,  with 
a  sinker  of  sufficient  weight  to  sink  it  to  the  bottom.  The  Eel 
takes  hold,  and  soon  entangles  his  teeth  in  the  mesh  of  the  bag, 
and  is  brought  up  without  difficulty. 

l*be  bob  is  made  by  stringing  on  to  a  strong  piece  of  worsted 
yam  or  linen  thread,  a  large  number  of  worms,  wound  up  into 
a  ball,  and  by  attaching  your  line,  and  letting  it  down  with  an 
appropriate  sinker,  to  the  bottom ;  when  you  feel  any  bites, 
give  a  little  time,  that  they  may  get  well  hold ;  pull  up  mode- 
rately until  at  the  top  of  the  water,  then  give  a  jerk,  sudden  but 
steady,  and  you  will,  if  successful,  have  several  that  will  clear 
them^lves  without  your  help. 

Pot  fishing  is  still  more  of  the  wholesale  kind,  and  &  much 
practised  in  the  country  streams.  The  pot  is  made  much  after 
the  fashion  of  an  Irish  potatoe  hamper,  but  of  the  commonest 
basket  materials,  and  the  end  like  u^^.>  umr  augv  ^.^  ,4  itv.'n^tj 
trap,  forming  an  inverted  cone,  with  ua  da^tit:  hole,  liirge 
enough  for  the  animals  to  squeeze  tbear  way  through.  Tbi^^ 
end 4  are  constructed  so  that  they  can  1.^  Lakon  o^  to  bait*  or 
to  remove  the  fish.  They  are  usually  frain  3  lo  4  foet  in 
length,  and  6  to  8  inches  in  diainetl^r.  The  bolt,  a<yn* 
aisting  of  pieces  of  meat,  fish»  or  garbsLg^  of  any  descripbon. 
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is  |)lac6d  in  the  ioskie,  with  a  weight  to  auk  it.  To  the 
centre  ia  atUiohed  a  strong  cord  or  rope.  When  readf,  it  is 
let  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  stream,  and  it  is  hauled  up  at 
turn  of  tide,  or  when  its  weight  indicates  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
the  desired  fish. 

Last,  though  not  least,  and  probably  the  best  mode,  is  spear- 
ing. .  This  ia  done  with  a  steel  spear,  made  with  five  or  six  flat 
or  square  prongs,  attached  by  a  socket  to  a  strong  ash  handle. 
They  can  be  had  at  the  fishing  tackle  stores,  or  made  to  order 
by  the  nearest  blacksmith.  These  are  forced  into  the  mud  from 
a  boat,  or  used  in  wading,  accompanied  by  an  assistant,  with  a 
basket,  to  receive  the  result  of  the  operator's  skill. 

They  make  a  capital  dish  for  eating,  by  either  stewing,  fry- 
iQS>  py^iffgt  or  better,  according  to  Walton,  as  follows :  **  Firvt. 
wash  him  in  water  and  salt ;  then  pull  ofi*  his  skin  below  his  newt 
or  navel,  and  not  much  further  ;  having  done  that,  take  out  hi.-? 
guts,  as  clean  as  you  can,  but  wash  him  not ;  then  give  him 
three  or  four  scotches  with  a  knife,  and  then  put  into  his  belly 
and  those  scotches  sweet  herbs,  an  anchovy,  and  a  little  nut- 
meg, grated  or  cut  very  small ;  and  your  herbs  and  anchovioH 
mu8t  also  be  cut  very  small,  and  mixed  with  good  batter  and 
salt ;  having  done  this,  then  pull  his  skin  over  him  all  but  his 
head,  which  you  are  to  cut  off,  to  the  end  that  you  may  tio 
his  skin  aliout  that  part  where  the  head  grew  ;  and  it  must  be 
so  tied  as  to  keep  all  moisture  >vithin  his  akin,  and  having 
done  this,  tie  him  with  tape  or  packthread,  to  a  spit,  and  roaM 
him  leisurely,  and  baste  him  with  water  and  salt  until  his  skm 
breaks,  and  then  with  butter,  and  having  roasied  him  enougli, 
let  what  wns  put  into  his  belly,  and  what  he  diips,  Im  his 
sauce."     Tims  endctth  the  chaptei  on  Eels. 
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TBI    HAKE. 
Meriuehu  atHdMB.—VRKAi. 

This  fish  is  similar  in  appearance  to  the  Tom-Cod,  for  which 
It  is  often  mistaken  by  those  who  have  never  examined  the  two 
together.  They,  however,  belong  to  the  cod  family,  and  are 
classed  among  ichthyologists  as  being  related,  although  some- 
what distant,  to  that  species. 

They  are  found  in  great  abundance  in  England  and  France, 
where  they  are  caught  and  sold  in  immense  quantities.  They  are 
also  caught  of  very  large  size,  measuring  three  to  five  feet  in 
length.  Mr.  Yarrell  says,  that  they  are  «  so  abundant  in  the 
Bay  of  Galway  that  it  was  formerly  called  the  Bay  of  Hakes. 
On  that  part  of  the  Nymph  ofi'the  coast  of  Waterford,  the  Hake 
is  also  so  plentiful,  that  one  thousand  have  been  taken  by  six 
men  with  lines  in  one  night.  It  is  a  voracious  fish,  as  its 
systematic  name  of  Merlucitu,  sea-pike,  implies.  They  feed 
upon  a  description  of  fish  called  Pilchards,  on  which  they  ght 
themselves  to  their  heart's  desire.  I  have  seen  seventeen 
Pilchards  taken  from  the  stomach  of  a*Hake  of  ordinary  size. 
Their  digestion,  however,  is  quick,  so  thai  thoy  ?*i>e*idity  get  rid 
of  their  load,  and  fishermen  observe  that  upon  being  hopkctl, 
the  Hake  presently  evacuates  the  contents  of  hia  Piomsch  «'" 
facilitate  its  escape ;  so  that  when  hundreds  nre  mken  with  a 
line,  in  the  midst  of  prey,  not  one  will  have  anything  in  its 
stomach.  When  near  the  surface,  however,  ihis  rtjcctioti  doei 
not  take  place  until  after  they  are  dragged  ou  board,'* 

They  do  not  appear  to  be  so  generally  dUtributed  in  this 
country,  as  they  are  in  others,  neither  do  tho}-  grow  to  eo  latisp 
a  BDEe,  and  although  not  a  game  fish  they  aft^  easily  taken  with 
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tlie  hook,  and  are  conaidered  very  palatable.  They  are  exceed- 
ingly commoD,  says  Dr.  J.  V.  C.  Smith,  though  not  taken  in  any 
quantity  in  Massachusetts.  The  largest  caught  here  seldom 
exceeds  two  feet  They  are  deoominated  Poor  Johns.  The 
best  hake  are  takeo  off  Cape  Cod  and  sold  under  the  name  of 
stock  Jish. 

When  very  hungry,  the  hake  exhibits  considerable  voracity, 
and  does  not  hesitate  to  seize  a  crab,  which,  in  self-defence, 
bometimes  fixes  its  shears  in  the  retractile  lips  of  the  enemy, 
who  whirls  it  through  the  water  with  surprising  velocity,  till  it 
is  finally  obliged  to  let  go  its  hold. 


DxscsiFTioN . — Dekap. 

Characteristics. — Reddish  brown  above ;  long,  acute,  pala- 
tine teeth  ;  lower  jaw  largest ;  length  one  to  two  feet. 

Color. — Reddish  brown,  with  golden  tints  towards  the 
shoulders ;  sides  of  the  opercle  silvery,  with  a  pinkish  lus>tf« ; 
summits  of  the  head  dark  brown;  lower  part  of  the  body 
soiled  white ;  lateral  hue  brownish  black ;  tongue,  surface  of 
the  bronchial  arches,  fauces,  and  interior  of  the  opercles,  deep 
bluish  black  ;  iridea  golden,  mottled  with  brown  ;  dorsals  light 
brown,  the  rajrs  lighter ;  caudal  dark  brown ;  remaining  fin^ 
whitish,  minutely  pimctate  with  brown. 

They  were  formerly  little  known  at  New  York,  but  of  late 
years  have  become  quite  abundant,  where  they  are  taken  at  the 
docks  generally  at  night  by  boys,  and  those  of  the  craft  thai 
cannot  spare  time  during  the  day.  The  Hake,  like  the  Tom- 
Cod,  is  a  bottom  fish,  and  is  taken  generally  with  hand  line", 
and  the  usual  black  fish  tackle.  Being  of  the  voracious  order, 
he  i^eems  to  love  the  eddies  and  currents,  and  is  better  taken 
when  tlie  tide  is  running  strong,  where  he  delights  to  feed  upou 
what  is  forced  in  its  way.     On  such  grounds  the  line  should  be 
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rigged  witli  a  heavy  sinker,  and  a  hollow  one  if  it  can  be 
procured » as  the  bite  is  much  easier  felt.  Some  prefer  instead 
of  a  black  fish  hook  a  Limerick,  about  No.  4  salmon.  He  is 
fond  of  shrimps,  crabs,  and  clams.  Ekionomical  anglers 
universally  use  the  latter  bait,  considering  it  good  enough  to 
take  him  or  any  of  his  family. 
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CHAPTER  XVni. 


WBITB   FKKCB   AND  CAT-FISB   ▲  N  O  L  I  N  O   IN   THI 
VICINITY   or   NEW   TOtK. 

By  T.  D.  L. 


Lakb  fishing  lacks  one  element  of  interest  pooseseed  by  the 
salt  water,  namely,  the  condition  of  hopeful  uncertainty  respect- 
ing the  sort  and  size  of  your  game.  Between  the  humble 
Flounder  and  the  noble  Sheepshead  are  many  kinds  of  game 
Hsh,  and  greater  disparities  of  weight  and  value  than  exist 
between  the  fish  of  fresh  ponds,  which  are  less  various  and  mors 
f^qual.  Moreover,  the  salt  water  tribe  come  and  go  with  sea- 
sons and  tides,  and  cannot,  like  their  inland  brethren,  always  be 
followed  and  found.  There  is  therefore  an  excitement  in  tlif 
doubtful  chances  of  sea-fishing  wanting  in  that  of  the  lakes 
which  premnts  greater  uniformity  of  character  and  certai  nty  ol 

But  though  etiU  wahr  fishing,  as  compared  with  the  flowing 
salt,  ia  inferior  in  iniert:^,  perhaps  it  hss  superiority  in  the  gene- 
ral aati^^raeiioa  it  affords.  In  the  numerous  lakelets  of  New 
Yorkt  M»  of  fome  sort,  can  at  any  time  be  taken.  Not,  how- 
ever, always  with  crjud  ease.  When  the  water  is  warm  and 
the  fiah  well  fetl,  the  angler  will  find  occasion  for  all  his  art ; — 
ki  liie  E!ucc(3S«fii|  exefci^  of  which,  and  not  in  the  magnitude  of 
hia  Jb<hin@,  lies,  after  all,  the  chief  satisfaction.  Perch,  large 
and  lively^  both  yellow  nod  white :  Sunfish,  sometimes  of  con- 
sidemble  mz& ;  Pickoftl,  which  are  shy,  and  employ  all  your 
cunning  and  skill ;  Cal-fish,  whether  you  would  or  no ;  are 
taken  in  our  hundred  liule  lakes ;  and  the  angler,  with  light  rod 
and  line  tackle  (which  are  indispensable  to  enjoyment),  will 
lind  Ji^hing  in  them  anything  but  a  dull  and  tame  affair. 
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The  baks  lued  are  various:  live  bait,  as  worm  or  fish,  is 
generally  best.    But  whatever  you  take 

**  To  tMilt  fish  withal/* 

if  it  will  feed  nothing  else,  'twill  feed  Cat-fish,  which  are  omni- 
vorous. They  are  the  fresh  water  Toad-fish,  and,  like  others 
of  the  family,  seem  to  subserve  the  purpose  of  purification,  by 
the  reconversion  into  life  of  corruptible  organic  matter.  Though 
esteemed  delicate  eating*  when  well  cooked,  they  are  not 
pleasant  to  take  raw; — ^their  ugly  mouths,  slimy  skms,  and 
dangerous  horns,  causing  the  dainty  angler  to  avoid  their 
neighborhood.  This  he  can  do  only  by  fishing  some  feet  above 
bottom.  But  drop  below  that  discreet  distance,,  and  he  will 
surely  damage  his  tackle  in  the  jaws  of  some  bull-headed  Man- 
darin, to  be  disengaged  only  with  infinite  difficulty  and  disgust. 
Fishing  for  them,  wnen  rightly  prepared,  is,  like  fishing  for  £els, 
well  enough  and  quite  another  thing.  You  will  then  use  gimp, 
and  a  kirb  about  No.  3  Salmon,  upon  bottom.  The  best  time 
is  sundown,  and  after.  Then  they  bite  boldly,  and  are  a  sure 
fish.  Gloye  your  left  hand  and  seize  them  fearlessly  but  firmly 
behind  the  horns  when  you  disgorge  the  hook.  Boys  with 
stick  and  string,  a  rusty  hook  and  pieoe  of  pork,  tnko  *'  Bull- 
heads'* (as  the  small  Cat-fish  are  callod)  ia  almoe^i  GVery  pond 
and  fresh  stream  in  the  Northern  Statez^. 

But  angling  for  the  White  or  Silver  Peroh-^the  gracoful 
oright-eyed  Perch — ^with  pliant  rod  and  gcsaamar  thread  af  gai 
—this  is  no  boy's  play,  but  a  true  exhilarating  sport .  A  aiQib  I  e , 
:>trong,  clean  fish,  that  springs  voraciously  at  ihe  htdl,  etru^^gtes 
hard,  and  dies  game,  is  a  respectable  siver?ary,  and  occjLiaon& 

you  to 

**  Know  the  flerce  Joy  that  aoflTi  fe«^. 
Id  fishes  worthy  of  their  ite^f.'* 

*  Prom  Philadelphia,  pleasure  parties  very  eoEnmonly  tIbU  th«  fa.\H  of 
the  Bchavlicill.  t«>  despatch  them  with  knifs  and  ^rk, 
19 
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Seen  at  daybreak  or  mmdown,  playing  in  aparkling  acbools  on 
the  sunny  side  of  some  lakelet,  he  is  an  object  of  attrmctiTe 
beauty  to  the  poetic  angler.  Perch  bite  best  in  early  morning 
and  evening  about  the  shallows  near  shore ;  but  at  mid-day, 
when  they  retire  to  bars  that  run  out  into  deeper  water,  tlu  y 
become  dainty,  yet  may,  however,  be  there  uken.  Worm,  upon 
a  Limerick  hook  (1  to  3  trout),  is  a  common  bait.  But  the 
*'  killy,"  and  small  brook  shiner,  or  gold  fish,  are  better.  Pre- 
pared with  these,  I  generally  contrive  to  drift  with  the  wind,  if 
there  be  any,  outside  the  shadow  of  the  woods  and  beyond  the 
weeds,  trailing  a  light  float,  with  swivel  just  weighty  enough  to 
dip  it  and  balance  the  live  bait  swimming  at  half  depth.  This 
is  the  ground  and  mode  of  fishing,  good  alike  for  Perch  and  Pick- 
erel. Be  therefore  prepared  for  the  latter,  and  if  one  bite  give 
him  no  quarter,  but  bring  him  in  steadily,  and  quickly,  if  you 
would  save  your  tackle.  His  bite  may  be  distinguished  from 
that  of  the  Perch.  His  is  a  long  pull,  holding  the  float  under; 
whereas  the  Perch  bite  is  comparatively  quick  and  short 

Slowly  drifting,  then,  fishing  between  the  boat  and  shore,  and 
drawing  or  casting  my  line  into  every  likely  nook,  I  generally 
strike  upon  a  school  of  Perch,  when  I  quietly  drop  anchor- 
When  they  cease  biting  I  row  above,  float  down  again,  and 
commonly  take  more  in  the  same  place,  or  if  not,  continue  to 
drift  as  before.  Large  fish,  as  Perch  over  half  a  pound  may  be 
called,  are  more  solitary  in  their  habits ;  the  smaller  the  more 
gregarious,  as  though  instinctively  associating  for  mutual  pro- 
t.setion,  I  cbooao  the  muuy  side,  because  I  think  the  Silver 
Perch  (other  circumsiflncaa  equal)  prefer  the  strong  lights  to  the 
(lurk  waters  of  the  pond  ;  and  this  may  be  one  reason  why  they 
Bwiin  nearer  llie  surface  in  the  twilight  of  morning  and  evening. 
If  LEiofi  the  fish  don'i  bite  freely,  examine  the  crop  of  one,  and 
fluit  yotir  bait  to  its  appamnt  food. 

The  While  Perch,  though  teas  common  than  the  Yellow,  u 
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yet  widely  distributed  in  our  waters,  h  m  found  in  the  Hud- 
son and  tributary  streams.  The  Passaio  river  abounds  with  a 
small  size.  Very  fine  fish  are  taken  in  most  of  the  lakes  of 
Pumam  county  (accessible  by  the  Harlem  railroad),  and  in 
many  ponds  of  that  paradise  of  sportsmen.  Long  Island,  es- 
pecially in  Suffolk  County.  There,  a  short  ride  through  the 
pines  fix>m  almost  any  point,  will  bring  you  to  some  quiet  spot, 
where  you  can  find  fair  sport  angling,  **  under  the  shade  of 
overhanging  boughs,'*  yet  within  sound  of  the  oooan  surf.  The 
pine  woods,  interlaced  with  their  bright  sandy  avenues,'  have  a 
peculiar  beauty,  and  to  fish  in  their  still  depths,  of  a  serene  day, 
in  a  light  skiff,  gently  gliding  over  some  mirrored  lake, 

**  Fair  at  the  bosom  of  the  swan,* 

IS  a  luxury  they  can  best  appreciate  who  are  «fM}»t«(2 by  fashion, 
or  distempered  by  the  wear  and  tear  of  an  intense  business  life. 
To  minds  of  any  sensibility,  the  mere  repose  of  these  suburban 
solitudes  is  »*  a  feeling''  of  beauty,  and  awukens  the  coo«cioit&- 
nees  of  an  in&aite  prent net t  nphi6  with  r^Iigiou.^  emoiion^H 
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OCBAJr      AH0LIH0. 

LlkeiMM  of  Hearen ! 

Afeni  of  Power ! 
Man  to  thy  rietlm. 

Shipwreck*!  thy  dower 
Bplces  and  jeweto 

Prom  Talley  and  sea. 
Armlet  and  banner* 

Are  boried  in  thee! 

The  art  we  lore  being  admirably  adapted  to  recruit  the 
broken-down  or  enervated  constitution;  and  the  pure  breath 
of  heaven,  as  it  comes  from  off  the  dark  blue  sea  and  the 
white  capped  wave,  being  a  more  potent  medicine  than 
that  prescribed  by  the  physician,  or  compounded  by  the 
apothecary,  no  excuse  need  here  be  offered  for  a  few 
remarks  on  a  subject  of  interest  to  those  who  may  cast 
their  first  line  from  the  side  of  a  ship.  Those  who  hare 
never  been  to  sea  are  apt  to  think  that  such  a  large  pond 
was  only  made  for  the  leviathan  whale,  the  ponderous  shark, 
or  the  Nahant  Sea  Serpent,  but  a  little  reflection  would 
convince  the  most  sceptical  that  they  labor  under  a  delu- 
sion. 

The  depths  of  the  trackless  ocean,  wherein  the  mon- 
sters bask  in  broad  noon-day,  as  well  as  the  reefa  and  shal- 
lows nearer  land,  are  teeming  with  shoals  of  the  living 
brood  of  smaller  size,  which  are  designed  not  only  to  feed 
and  fatten  the  larger  majesties  of  their  own  species,  but  to 
minister  to  the  appetite,  comfort,  amusement,  and  support 
of  the  man  in  whose  power  they  are  placed.  The  poor  sailor, 
who  is  obliged  to  make  a  voyage  of  many  months,  is  ever 
on  the  alert  for  a  change  of  diet,  and  the  sight  of  a  school 
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of  fish  is  a  subject  of  gratification  to  the  whole  of  a  ship^s 
company,  and  more  particularly  to  those  who  have  never  be- 
fore tempted  their  precious  souls  and  bodies  on  the  ocean 
wave. 

"And  now  approaching  near  the  lofty  stem, 
A  shoal  of  sportive  dolphins  they  discern. 
From  barnish*d  scales  they  beam  reftilgent  rays, 
Tin  all  the  glowing  ocean  seems  to  blase 
Soon  to  the  sport  of  death  the  crew  repair. 
Dart  the  long  lance,  or  spread  the  baited  snare.*' 

The  ocean  is  supposed  to  have  as  many  tenants  as  the 
earth  or  the  air.  But  few  of  the  descriptions  are  much 
known  by  any  particular  names,  and  very  few  described  by 
naturalists.  The  Dolphin,  whose  fame  has  been  said  and 
sung  by  poet  and  philosopher,  is  worth  a  sea  voyage 
for  the  pleasure  of  his  capture,  and  the  satisfaction  of  **  be- 
ing in  at  his  death."  Their  usual  size  is  from  2  to  5  ft.  in 
length.  The  variableness  and  beauty  of  his  rainbow 
colorings,  as  he  shuffles  ofi"  his  mortal  coil,  is  a  sub- 
ject indescribable  by  pen  or  pencil.  He  is  not  a  hand- 
some fish  as  he  is  lifted  up  and  exposed  to  the  view  of  those 
who  make  his  acquaintance  for  the  first  time  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, his  proportions  and  appearance  as  to  beauty  are  ra- 
ther ordinary,  and  not  until  a  change  comes  o'er  the  spirit  of 
his  dream,  and  he  flaps  his  tail  upon  the  whit^  deck  of  the 
vessel,  and,  gasping,  dies,  is  his  beauty  acknowledged. 

**  What  radiant  changes  strike  thit  >tHiiin]«h'd  esJght  t 
What  glowing  haes  of  mingled  Hlsude  rtad  light  * 
Not  equal  beaaty  gilds  the  glowing  wc^;. 
With  parting  beams  all  o*er  pvaHifiely  dfumt ; 
Nor  lovelier  colors  paint  the  vernul  dnwn> 
When  orient  dews  impearl  th*  tittujiieird  Ihwr, 
Than  from  his  sides  in  bright  iDtTaHlon  flinWf 
That  now  with  gold  imperial  hh-eu  u>  gltiw  \ 
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Now  in  pellQcid  Mpphires  meet  Um  rlew, 
And  imitate  the  soft,  celestial  hoe ; 
Now  beam  a  flaming  crimson  on  the  eye. 
And  DOW  assume  the  porple's  deeper  dye. 
Bat  liere  description  donds  each  shiniuf  ray ; 
What  terms  of  art  can  nature's  power  display  1'* 

He  that  would  prepare  himself  for  the  pleasure  and  excite* 
Dient  of  his  capture,  should  provide  himself  with  a  stout 
hawser-laid  cotton  or  hemp  line  of  28  or  30  fathoms  length, 
and  in  thickness  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  ;  to  this 
should  be  attached  one  of  the  largest  size  Cod  hooks,  seized 
on  to  the  line  with  the  stoutest  kind  of  white,  black,  or 
cUored  No.  12  thread,  or  small  fish  line,  well  waxed  with 
shoemaker's  wax  ;  for  bait,  use  a  large  piece  of  salt  pork, 
about  six  inches  in  length  by  2  or  3  wide,  made  well  fast. 
Fasten  your  line,  cast  your  baited  hook  overboard,. and 
troll  till  you  get  a  bite ;  pull  him  in  with  a  steady  line, 
stout  heart,  and  strong  nerve,  and  he  will  soon  repay 
the  trouble  of  his  capture,  both  by  the  excitement  of 
the  occasion,  and  the  table  exercise  with  the  instruments 
of  appetite  You  will  not  find  his  meat  as  pleasant  to 
the  taste  as  some  others  of  the  tribe,  but  rather 
preferable  to  the  salt  pork  upon  which  be  expected 
to  dine  himself.  The  sailors  take  him  with  a  large  piece 
of  bone,  tin,  or  lead  attached  to  a  good  sized  hook ; 
but  you  will  find  a  much  better  article  called  an  artificial 
squid,  of  handsome  shape,  from  4  to  8  inches  in  length,  and 
composed  of  tin,  after  a  similar  manner,  at  the  general 
fishing  tackle  stores.  This  article  is  used  without  bait  in 
its  simple  form,  being  made  something  in  the  shape  of  a 
fish. 

There  are  other  fish  captured  in  the  same  way, 
on  sea  voyages ;  among  them  the  Bonita,  Barracouta,  and 
Skip  Jack.     Smaller  squids  are  employed,  similar  to  those 
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io  trolling  for  blue  fish,  say  from  3  to  5  inches  in  length,  of 
tin  or  bone,  the  former  to  be  used  in  rough  water,  and  the 
latter  in  smooth ;  those  who  contemplate  going  to  sea,  to  be 
sure  of  success,  should  take  both  kinds.  The  Bonita  and 
Skip  Jack  rary  in  size  from  1  to  2  feet,  and  can  be  taken  with 
lighter  tackle ;  but  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  and  insure  success, 
employ  your  Dolphin  line ;  and' should  you  use  beef  or  pork 
instead  of  the  artificial  squid,  attach  to  your  line  stout 
Kirby  sea  books,  the  size  of  1-0  or  2-0  Limerick.  In  pur- 
chasing and  rigging  your  sea  tackle,  see  that  it  is  well  made, 
and  perfectly  strong.  Let  not  parsimony  deter  you  from 
preparing  it  of  the  best  quality,  and  you  will  never  regiet 
your  angling  enjoyments  on  the  ocean. 
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IRBABITANTS    OP    TBI    OBiaON  AMD    CALIFOBHIA 
WATBB8. 


Thk  waters  of  California  are  alive  w^th  a  great  rariety 
of  the  finny  race,  equal  in  value  to  the  angler  as  are  it« 
gulden  sands*  to  the  adventurer.  In  the  bay  and  harbor  of 
Sap  Francisco  are  found  the  Haddock,  the  Black  Fish  or 
Tautog,  the  Flounder,  the  Mackerel,  the  Weak  Fish  or  salt 
waier  Trout  of  the  south,  the  Mallet,  and  the  Red  Fish,  or 
Sported  Basse.  These  different  de8criptions,whicb  are  taken 
with  rod  or  hand-tackle  in  the  usual  manner,  are  of  onnsually 
large  size  and  of  very  fine  flavor.  The  Red  Fish  is  said  by 
those  who  have  tried  it  with  the  knife  and  fork  to  be 
superior  in  gastronomic  qualities  to  the  celebrated  fish  of 
the  same  name  at  New  Orleans  and  Charleston,  being  also 
much  finer  in  outward  appearance,  having  more  delicate  skin, 
smaller  scales,  and  its  superficial  surface  more  beautiful. 
They  bite  at  the  hook  baited  with  pieces  of  mullet,  beef, 
or  pork,  very  freely,  are  very  vigorous,  and  give  good 
play  with  the  rod  and  reel.  The  beautiful  Mullet  is  also 
found  here  in  all  its  glory,  and  grows  to  quite  a  large  size, 
being  taken  from  6  or  8  inches  to  2  or  4  feet  in  length 
in  seines  or  nets.  A  singular  description  of  fish  is  aL«o 
taken  in  the  bay  called  the  Trigger  Fish.  This  member 
of  the  family  has  a  singular  projection  on  the  bftck,  similar 
iH  appearance  to  the  trigger  of  a  gun,  from  which  much 
amusement  is  had  by  the  inhabitants  by  its  singular  motions, 

*  la  the  tf  iQ«  of  Cones  gold  was  reported  to  be  eo  plenty  in  Mexico, 
tlint  tha  fbhi-fnii'n  un«d  gold  welghu  to  their  neU.  Our  Salmon  amgitrt 
Hf  tk§  Sacftrmrmta  mil  of  courte  use  golden  Rvdt  and  RteU. 
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when  pulled  by  the  knowing  ones.  The  fresh  water  fish 
swarm  thfi  streams  and  lakes  in  abundance.  The  Salmon 
here  lord  their  way  through  the  Sacramento  and  Columbia 
risers,  and  their  branches,  in  such  large  numbers,  that  they 
can  be  seen  in  immense  shoals  when  entering  the  rivers  in 
the  month  of  April,  and  are  speared,  or  captured  by  the 
Indians  with  a  wicker  basket,  with  much  ease.  The 
natives,  also,  set  fences  across  the  streams  where  they  go 
up,  and  confine  and  secure  them  in  large  quantities.  They 
take  the  fly  finely,  and  afford  good  sport  with  the  rod  and 
reel. 

The  lakes  and  inland  rivers,  also,  teem  with  an  &  Sun- 
dance of  Catfish,  and  Salmon  Trout  of  the  finest  quality  and 
flavor.  Capt.  Fremont,  in  his  narrative  of  his  exploring 
expedition  to  California,  says,  in  speaking  of  those  of  the 
Salmon  Trout  River :  **  Their  flavor  is  excellent — superior, 
in  fact,  to  any  fish  that  I  Ijiive  ever  known/'  In  the  tnouit- 
tain  streams,  the  Spotted  Tmut  id  found  iu  Urge  qnu-Fititiedk 
as  are  the  Yellow  Perch  and  many  other  amixUer  dtyacrip- 
tions  of  fish.  The  River  Gila»  which  emptied  into  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  GnW  of  California,  containa  fish 
similar  in  shape,  general  sippearance,  and  coLnr  to  the  Truut. 
"  At  a  little  distance,**  aays  Lieut.  Emory^  **  they  aeero 
covered  with  scales,  but  a  closjer  examJ  nation  d^tect^ 
nothing  of  the  kind,  but  small  marks  of  a  scaly  aju 
pearance,  making  them  UM>k  entirely  different  ffom  what 
they  seem.  Their  meat,  although  ^nvj  palsitsbk,  is  rathi'j 
soft,  and  not  equal  to  the  S  ^tutted  Trout.  On  the  co3ii»t  ar« 
to  be  found  the  Green  Turtle,  Oyatera,  MusselSt  CUma,  and 
other  kinds  of  shell-fish  af  the  l^jrgeat  alze^  and  ijf  the 
finest  flavorable  qualities.  Altogether  Call  fomia  and  Oft^- 
gon  offer  great  inducemctits  to  the  angler  arid  ejiicurcao,** 
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OF    THE   WHITE  PEKCH. 


This  fine  fish,  although  a  general  inhabiunt  of  moet  of  our 
fresh  water  ponds,  is  often  found  in  many  of  our  large  riTers, 
where  he  partakes  more  of  the  active  nature  of  the  striped,  or 
Black  Basse  (to  which  family  he  belongs),  than  of  that  of  his  more 
sluggish  but  lees  active  and  nearer  relative,  the  Yellow  Perch. 

At  the  High  Bridge,  Harlem  River,  they  are  taken  in  large 
quantities,  and  sometimes  of  large  size,  all  through  the  summer 
season ;  they  also  abound  in  many  parts  of  the  Hudson,  Dela- 
ware, and  Schuylkill  rivers,  and  are  the  objects  of  much  sport 
in  many  parts  of  Connecticut,  the  large  ponds  of  Long  Island, 
and  the  streams  of  various  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 

They  are  generally  caught  with  the  usual  Trout,  or  Perch 
tackle,  except  when  found  in  the  more  rapid  rivers,  when  the 
finglcr  delights  to  moMer  him  with  his  Basse  rod,  stronger  bot- 
tom lengths**  and  hook*  in  proportion.  It  is  also  well  to  pre- 
pare in  this  manner,  in  oider  to  be  in  readiness  for  larger  fUh, 
w\ich  in  the  rivers  und  oflen  in  the  large  ponds,  give  con&ide- 
titblo  trouble.  A  CDniiei; Lieut  friend,  who  was  once  almcl 
mastered  by  &  large  pike»  whilst  angling  for  white  perch,  give:^ 
the  following  ^rapliio  account  of  his  success. 

"  I  huJ  beun  ^hing  nearly  the  whole  afternoon  ;  the  sun  had 
;ilmo5-i  het,  and  I  waj?  drirUng  along  with  the  declining  wind, 
not  (ar  from  the  diore  of  a  lake,  near  the  southern  part  of  the 
iiate^  whca  I  felt  a  mo^t  violent  jerk  at  my  line,  which  iinnie- 
djaudy  began  to  nui  out  with  great  rapidity.  Supposing  my 
fugitive  lo  be  only  a  remarkably  vigorous  perch,  I  attempted  to 
check  him,  bu!  found  the  t^train  so  great  as  to  convince  me  thai 
I  had  emiiiunierLd  ii  mon^  powerful  opponent.  I  had  only  a 
flight  troutkig-rod,  wnJi  u  very  i-lender  silk  and  hair  line,  and 
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a  very  line  gut  bottom  with  a  number  6  trout  hook,  and  I  9aw 
at  once  that  skill  and  patience  and  not  force,  must  win  the  day. 
I  accordingly  gave  out  plenty  of  line,  keeping  it  tight,  however, 
and  very  soon  my  antagonist  rose  to  the  surface,  while  I  reeled 
in  again  with  my  utmost  celerity.  He  then  leaped  with  extend- 
ed jaws  a  full  yard  from  the  water  and  immediately  plunged 
again  towards  the  bottom,  where  he  dug  along  until  he  very 
nearly  carried  out  40  yards  of  line,  when  luckily  he  turned 
once  more  and  came  directly  towards  the  boat.  After  a  con- 
test of  about  25  minutes,  sustained  with  great  strength  and  per- 
severance on  the  part  of  the  fish,  and  the  utmost  skill  I  could 
muster  on  my  own  pait,  and  the  most  intense  excitement  on 
both  sides,  I  fairly  overcame  my  scaly  friend,  and  led  him, 
gapping  at  length  and  unresisting,  with  his  broad  green  sides 
gleaming  in  the  sunset,  to  the  side  of  my  boat,  placed  my  land- 
ing net  under  him,  and  in  an  instant  he  was  at  my  feet;  he 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  largest  pike  I  had  ever  taken  in  that 
water,  and  weighed  7  1-2  pounds."  The  same  gentleman 
fi:?hes  for  Perch  in  the  following  manner.  **  My  common 
method  of  taking  white  Perch,  is  with  a  small  minnow  or 
shiner,  placed  upon  two  Limerick  hooks,  tied  about  an  inch 
apart,  on  a  bottom  length  of  five  or  six  feet  of  fine  single  gut, 
furnished  with  a  couple  of  swivels.  The  lower  hook  is  about 
No.  3,  and  the  other  No.  G,  according  to  the  arrangement  of 
hooks  in  the  Angler's  Guide.  I  row  my  boat  out  nearly  to  the 
middle  of  the  pond  and  then  allow  it  to  drift  before  the  wind, 
with  my  line  run  off  the  reel  to  just  about  sucb  u  Icri^^tli  aa  thai 
the  motion  of  the  boat  will  keep  the  bait  near  the  (surface  <jf  ibe 
water.  The  white  Perch  play  about  m  ^cliuob,  constaotiy 
leaping  above  the  water  in  a  fine  bvvmzy  day»  and  oftun  in 
.«-eizing  the  bait,  they  will  spring  entirL4y  from  tiie  liurfacG,  as  a 
trout  does  in  taking  a  fly.  In  this  way,  UMth  iwu  rod:',  [  hava 
frequently  captured  from  80  to  100  in  a  few  hours/' 
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CHAPTER  XXU. 

TBI     TBLLOW    PIKB     PBRCH. 
Z#«d«p«rea  jf  flMricano. 

This  is  a  very  fine  fish,  both  fur  table  and  rod  exercise,  and 
seemfl  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  both  the  pike  and  perch 
family  ;  like  the  trout  he  loves  the  more  bold  and  rapid  parts 
oi  livers  and  lakes,  and  also  the  deep  holes,  and  under  weeds 
and  grass,  and  with  some  of  the  fraternity  is  considered  equal 
in  vigor  and  activity  to  the  favorite  trout.  A  friend  who  sent 
two  from  Albany  this  winter  (1849),  as  specimens,  says  they 
are  taken  in  Lake  Ontario,  and  also  in  the  Mohawk,  where 
they  are  called  Mohawk  Pike.  It  has  also  been  ascertained 
that  they  abound  in  the  Susquehanna  and  its  tributary  streams, 
where  the  true  pickerel  also  are  found.  They  grow  in  the 
above  mentioned  places  to  the  weight  of  ten  or  twelve  pounds, 
are  fearless  in  attack,  roaming  the  streams  a  terror  to  the  finny 
race,  often  endeavoring  to  gorge  more  than  they  can  swallow. 

Color, — ^'  Yellowish  olive  above  the  lateral  line ;  lighter  on 
the  aides,  silvery  beneath  ;  head  and  gill  covers  mottled  with 
green,  brownish  and  white  ;  chin  pale  flesh  color  ;  pupil  dark 
and  vitreous  ;  sides  mottled  with  black  and  yellowish  ;  mem- 
brane of  the  spinous  dorsal  transparent,  with  a  few  dark  dashes ; 
the  upper  part  of  the  membrane  tipped  with  black  ;  the  posterior 
part  of  the  membrane,  including  the  two  last  rays,  black ;  the 
soft  dorsal  fin  light  yellowish,  spotted  with  brown  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  form  irregular  longitudinal  dusky  bars  ;  pectoral 
fins  yellowish  olive,  with  maculated  browniah  bars;  ventral 
fins  transparent  yellowish  ;  anal  fin  of  the  same  color,  with  a 
broad  whitish  margin ;  caudal  fin  with  irregular  dusky  bars." 
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«« This  is  the  common  Pike,  Pickerel,  Glass  Eye,  and  Yellow 
Pike  of  the  great  lakes  and  most  of  the  inland  lakes  of  the 
western  part  of  the  State.  In  Ohio  it  has  receiTed  the  name  of 
Salmon.  The  ordinary  name  gives  no  correct  idea  of  its 
character.  It  is  a  true  perch,  although  its  form  and  habits 
suggest  very  naturally  the  idea  of  pike.  I  have,  therefore, 
applied  to  it  a  name  which  indicates  its  true  position,  and  is  a 
translation  of  its  classical  appellation." 

"  The  Pike-peroh  is  exceedingly  voracious,  and  is  highly 
prized  for  food.  It  is  caught  readily  with  the  hook,  and 
appears  to  prefer  as  bait  the  common  fresh  water  cray-fish 
(A^ucus  Bartoni).  According  to  Dr.  Rutland  it  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  fish  for  the  uble  found  in  the  western  waters, 
Hod  sells  readily  at  a  high  price.  It  is  found  in  such  quantities 
about  the  Maumee  River,  as  to  induce  the  fishermen  to  make 
it  an  article  of  commerce.  At  Lake  Huron  it  spawns  in  April 
or  May.  In  Chatauque  Lake  I  was  informed  of  one  which 
was  thirty  inches  long.  It  had  swallowed  a  duck,  which  had 
thrust  its  head  through  the  gill  openings  of  the  fish,  and  having 
thus  destroyed  it,  both  were  found  dead  upon  the  shores." 

The  best  arrangement  for  his  successful  capture  is  a  good 
size  basse  rod,  and  the  regular  basse  tackle,  with  the  exception 
of  the  hook,  which  should  be  about  the  size  of  that  used  for 
tlie  king  fish,  say  about  No.  4  salmon.  TU<&  bait  niott 
generally  used  is  the  minnow  or  shiner. 
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•  LACK    BAS81     ANOLINO    IN    M I C H 1 6  A R . 

Kindly  ftirnlthed  for  thU  work  by  a  Mend  at  DetrolL 


Black  Basse  are  found  in  all  the  great  Western  lakes,  and 
in  all  the  riven  connecting  them  or  tributary  to  them.  They 
abound  also  in  the  picturesque  and  beautiful  lakelets  with  which 
the  peninsula  of  Michigan  is  studded.  There  are  several  spe- 
cies of  fish  which  pass  by  the  general  name  of  Black  Basse,  but 
two  or  three  of  which  appear  to  be  described  by  naturalists^ 
The  Black  Basse  {Huro  Nigrieana)  of  Lake  Huron,  the  BJack 
Basse  {Centrarektu  Faaciattu)  of  Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio 
River,  and  Lahrax  Nigricant,  or  Small  Black  Basse.  They 
difier  in  different  localities  in  form  as  well  as  in  color.  They 
all  belong  to  the  great  Perch  family,  and  are  a  game  fish,  afford- 
ing fine  sport  to  the  angler.  They,  with  the  White  Basse,  Pick- 
erel, Pike,  Yellow  Perch,  and  Catfish,  comprise  the  list  out  of 
which  the  Detroit  River  angler  is  to  find  his  sport ;  but  the  one 
which  will  most  reward  him  for  his  toil,  is  the  Black  Basse. 
He  is  shy  and  capricious,  yet  when  feeding  bold  and  voracious. 
In  size  and  shape  he  strongly  resembles  the  Blackfish  (Tautog) 
of  salt  water,  and  like  him  is  found  among  rocks  and  reefs,  and 
stones,  and  rapids,  and  eddies.*  In  weight  they  range  from 
one  to  five  pounds. 

On  the  eastern  coast  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  in  Green  Bay. 

*  Another  variety  oT  this  species  does  not  appear  to  have  been  described 
by  naturalists.  It  is  never  black.  The  back  of  the  fish  is  a  dark  color, 
shading  gradaally  into  green  on  the  sides,  and  tktaa  that  into  a  whlti*h 
cream  color  on  the  belly.  The  characteristic  mark  of  this  variety  Is  two 
broad  longltadinal  parallel  lines  running  the  whole  length  of  ihe  body. 
They  are  commonly  called  the  Green  Basse,  and  are  found  where  then 
is  grassy  bottom.    Their  weight  ranges  firom  one  to  five  pounds. 
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they  are  somewhat  larger.  In  color,  too,  at  times,  the  Black 
Basse  is  like  the  Tautog  ;  but  his  color  changes  with  the  sea- 
son, or  from  some  other  cause,  from  a  dingy  black  to  a  dark 
green.  Perhaps  these  Tarieties  of  color  are  the  reeult  of  age 
or  sex,  though  it  is  said  that  the  same  fish,  kept  in  a  vessel  of 
water,  will  change  its  color  repeatedly  in  a  short  space  of  time. 
The  Black  Basse  makes  his  appearance  in  the  Detroit  River 
about  the  latter  part  of  May  or  first  days  of  June,  as  the  season 
is  early  or  late.  He  is  then  in  fine  condition,  and  at  his  feeding 
time,  which  is  firom  sunrise  till  half-past  seven  or  eight  o'clock 
A.  M.,  and  from  tour  p.  m.  to  sunset,  will  give  good  sport  till  the 
last  of  July.  In  August  they  are  spawning ;  and  though  the 
bait  be  cast  in  the  midst  of"  a  crowd,"  as  it  sometimes  may  on 
a  gravelly  bank  over  which  the  water,  two  or  three  feet  deep, 
runs  rapidly  into  an  eddy  or  pool,  they  will  nose  it  about  in 
turn  as  disdainfiilly  as  though  they  were  innocent  of  ever  mas- 
ticating a  minnow.  If  you  do  succeed  by  artifice,  as  you  flat- 
ter yourself,  in  enticing  one  to  take  the  hook,  he  gives  but  little 
play,  and  comes  out  with  scarcely  a  struggle.  You  will  find 
him  hollow  over  the  eyes,  sharp  on  the  back,  thin  and  shrunk 
and  so  woe-begone  of  look,  suggestive  of  fishy  fever  and  ague, 
that  his  taking  the  hook,  you  are  convinced,  is  mere  desperation, 
in  fact  a  piscatory  suicide.  You  throw  him  back  into  his  native 
element,  and  he  swims  languidly  off  with  an  air  which  plainly 
says  his  destiny  is  a  matter  of  indiflference  to  him.  You 
may  succeed  during  the  month  of  August,  even  at  mid-day,  in 
taking  a  few  stout,  frisky  young  fellows  of  a  pound  or  a  pound 
and  a  half  in  weight,  which  the  acttompiiehed  fishing  CL'rre*- 
pondent  of  the  "  Buffalo  Corjimerciai"  calU  "  yeurlirtgs ;"  but 
there  your  sport  will  end.  K^\  up  then,  fiiend,  uud  \m  ihetj  to 
the  edge  of  the  sedge,  to  inveigU  Yeliuw  Perch  or  aeimy  Pick- 
erel, and  leave  the  "  yearliugn'"  lo  grow,  iwid  Iheir  einiicmttx] 
progenitors  to  recover  their  plumpnew  and  vigor. 
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It  is  said  that  at  this  time  they  will  greedily  take  the 
grasshopper  and  artificial  fly,  but  the  fish  are  not  generally 
good  ;  in  this  season  you  will  rarely  succeed  Id  inducing  them 
to  rise  to  the  simulated  insect.  The  proper  months,  then,  for 
black  basse  fishing,  are  June  and  July,  and  from  the  beginning 
of  September  to  the  middle  and  last  of  October.  Basse  seldom 
take  the  bait  during  the  prevalence  of  a  north-east  or  east  wind. 
In  the  latter  part  of  September  or  during  the  month  of  October, 
basse  may  be  taken  at  almost  any  time  of  day,  bu'  they  bits 
better  mornings  and  afternoons,  even  in  that  season. 

The  modes  of  taking  this  delicious  fish,  are  by  trolling,  and 
'still  fishing  with  the  rod  and  reel. 

In  trolling,  the  spoon  may  be  used  with  ancceas,  or  a  few 
white  feathers  fastened  around  the  shank  of  the  hook  with  a 
bit  of  red  woollen  yam  or  red  flannel.  White  deer  bair 
adorned  with  bright  red,  is  said  to  be  a  killing  trolling  bait ;  a 
tuft  of  hair,  two  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  and  nearly  the 
thickness  of  one's  finger,  is  laid  along  the  shank  of  the  hook 
and  £teearely  (sstdrjed  in  the  middle  by  binding  on  sewing  silk, 
wfacb  is  covered  by  red  yam  or  flannel.  As  it  is  drawn 
through  the  waterj  the  ends  of  the  hairs  above  the  yam  spread 
out  a.od  turn  back ;  thb  bait  is  showy  and  said  to  be  very 
efTectiTe.  U  is  u^d  in  i\m  rapids  of  rivers,  and  for  trolling  in 
the  email  inland  lake^.  The  baits  used  with  the  rod  and  reel 
ara  minnows^  Bmnll  tr^iga,  and  the  common  craw  fish,  or  litUe 
t>«!iJi  water  iobs^ter.  The  live  minnow  is  the  best,  though 
there  are  limea  whea  their  voracity  will  prompt  them  to  take 
jiiinoiit  imy  bait.  The  bait,  whatever  it  may  be,  except  the 
angle  w^omi,  should  be  kept  in  motion,  by  drawing  it  through 
tho  waier  a  yard  or  two  at  a  time  ;  this  seems  to  act  as  a 
pryvoealicjnj  and  they  wdl  dart  at  it,  when,  if  the  bait  be  dead 
and  etJitionary,  ihey  will  not  touch  it.  A  strong,  live  minnow 
ot  three  iiii^hea  in  bugth  is  a  very  killing  bait.     Use  a  gut 
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leader  of  four  or  five  feet  io  length.  Paas  your  hook  thiough 
the  eyes  of  the  minnow,  taking  care  not  to  wound  the  brain,  and 
he  will  live  and  swim  about,  the  full  length  of  his  tether,  in  the 
most  natural  manner  possible.  With  this  description  of  bait,  and 
this  mode  of  acyusting  it,  you  cannot  fail  to  take  basse,  if  they 
are  in  the  mood  to  bite  at  all ;  whilst  others,  fishing  near  you 
¥rith  portions  of  minnow  or  dead  bait,  will  meet  no  encourage- 
ment to  continue  their  sport. 

Basse  invariably  swallow  the  bait  head  first.  Tne  manner 
pursued  by  the  boys  living  near  the  small  lakes  in  Michigan, 
will  illustrate  the  superiority  of  live  bait  in  taking  Basse.  They 
take  a  small  live  sunfish,  and  after  running  a  hook  through  the 
extreme  end  of  his  nose,  conceal  its  point  with  an  angle  worm  ; 
then,  when  it  is  cast  overboard,  a  number  of  sunfish  gather  about 
it  attracted  by  the  worm ;  the  collection  draws  the  attention  of 
a  basse,  who  straightway  darts  among  them — ^the  little  fellows 
*<  all  immiyiately  swim  away"  to  shallow  water,  leaving  the 
decoy  to  the  mercy  of  the  hungry  basse,  who  in  his  turn  becomes 
the  prisoner  of  the  ingenious  young  piscator.  But  Basse,  like 
others  of  the  finny  tribe,  are  not  always  caught  when  hooked, 
lu  the  season  when  in  full  strength,  they  make  most  violent 
efibrts  to  release  themselves  firom  the  "  barbed  steel,"  and  will 
frequently,  after  making  a  burst  or  two,  throw  themselves  two 
or  three  feet  out  of  the  water  with  a  flutter,  shaking  their  heads 
most  intelligently  to  throw  out  the  hook.  This  is  a  ticklish 
time  for  the  angler,  and  unless  he  keeps  his  strain  upon  the  fish, 
and  drops  the  end  of  his  rod,  he  will  lose  his  prize.  This  ma- 
noBuvre,  a  strong  basse  will  repeat  several  times.  The  angler 
who  wishes  to  have  a  day's  sport  for  Black  Bm^,  should  entch 
his  minnows  the  afternoon  before,  keeping  thorn  in  a  vcteal  per- 
forated with  small  holes  and  sunk  in  the  water.  At  early  dawn 
he  must  be  off  for  the  ground.  If  he  hn.^  m\6Qb}d  &u  iAdy, 
above  which  the  water  ripples  over  a  rocky  hdge  or  gravel ty 
20 
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bmnk,  he  should  not  go  straight  to  the  place,  splashing  the  w&tcf 
with  his  oan,  but  make  a  circuit  above,  and  drop  down  irith 
the  current,  keeping  his  anchor  overt>oard  till  he  reaches  the 
proper  spot,  then  let  it  go  ¥rith  as  little  noise  as  possible.  Cast 
the  bait  well  out  into  the  stream,  and  let  it  swing  round  into 
the  eddy,  keeping  it  in  motion  by  drawing  it  towards  him  • 
yard  or  two  at  a  time,  and  letting  it  run  out  again  with  the 
stream.  My  word  for  it,  if  he  is  on  Basse  ground,  he'll  sooo 
have  a  lusty  pull.  Now  care  is  neceoaary.  Cool  now !  I>oo't 
strike  too  quick,  for  the  scaly  rascals  like  to  monthe  the  tempt- 
ing, struggling  morsel  a  bit  (and  they  have  to  swallow  it  bead 
fir&t,  you  know).  So  wait,  my  friend,  till  be  gives  another 
strong  decided  pull,  then  "  have  at  him."  Now  caution  aixl 
steadiness  are  required — if  he  make  a  burst,  keep  your  drag 
upon  him,  but  not  too  strongly,  or  he'll  spring  from  the  water 
and  shake  the  hook  out  if  it  has  merely  gone  through  the 
membrane  which  lines  the  tough  cartilage  of  the  nose,  bot 
steadily,  and  he'll  give  you  fine  play,  for  he  is  lull  of  vigor.  Reel 
bim  in  gently,  but  be  oai^ful  he  don't  run  under  your  hott,  and 
foui  your  line  or  leader  ;  there  he  is,  within  reach !  Now  the 
landing  net— Hiiid  voila  I  the  dtout  rogue,  flapping  in  the  bottom 
of  your  boat,  with  his  ea[>aeious  jaws  wide  spread,  and  the 
momlng  sun  gLLding  bis  ernt^rald  aide. 

The  e[^K>rt£inan  qn  a  we.<:^tera  angling  tour  will  find  Bun 
1^ round  in  the  Niagara  river,  at  and  near  Black  Rock,  a  k^ 
iiiLJes  from  Buf&)o  ;  at  the  inlands  near  the  head  of  Lake  Ene; 
a  I  many  points  in  the  Detroit  river ;  on  the  St.  Clair  flats,  or 
western  *'  overslaugh r  at  the  upper  end  of  Lake  St.  Clair  ;  and 
It  I'ojTt  Gratiot  near  the  entrance  to  Lake  Huron. 
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This  capital  fish,  from  his  aiie,  if  for  no  better  reason, 
dddenres  mora  attention  than  we  have  giren  him  in  former 
pages.  By  some  naturalists  he  is  classed  as  a  distinct  species, 
and  diflierent  from  the  ordinary  pike  or  pickerel  of  the  ponds 
and  rivers,  but  ichthyologists  generally  consider  him  nothing 
more  than  a  monstrous  fresh  water  pike,*  or  "  Jack'*  as  he  is 
called  in  England.  While  on  this  subject,  it  may  be  well  to 
remark  that  there  are  in  some  ponds  and  small  creeks,  a 
species  of  stunted  pickerel  that  grow  to  about  the  size  of  from 
three  to  six  inches,  and  never  attain  to  a  greater  length ; 
they  seem  not  to  have  the  same  rapacious  habits  as  the  true 
pickerel  which  grows  to  pikehood,  and  are  often  found  in  trout 
streams,  where  they  are  said  to  b^  h&riJiii^rjSp  ^ si  would  riM;uial- 
ly  be  the  case,  for  from  his  limi|;dd  dimcaBdons  he  could  not  do 
much  harm.  The  appearnnce,  e8|>ecially  whea  large,  of  the 
various  inhabitants  of  the  waters,  they  being  more  coansie,  ill* 
shaped,  and  less  symmetrical,  lead^  many  inejcpt^rienced  persons 
to  call  them  by  different  name^,  and  confdder  them  different 
species,  Uiough,  in  fact,  ofl^^n  the  sante.  This  fish,  also,  in  his 
variety  of  size  and  age,  has  been  a  s^ibjcict  of  niuqb  diN^ussiati 
among  the  knowing  one:^.  Tho  writer  recolbeta  the  many  re- 
marks made  upon  a  portrait  of  a  vdr}'  large  trout^  hung  in  a 
place  of  resort  for  the  fratf^mity.  With  some  hiii  head  was  too 
large  and  his  tail  too  small,  others  his  head  too  small  and  bia  Uh 
too  large ;  some  would  have  hb  tad  more  square,  and  oUier^ 
more  forked ;  some  said  hb  eyes  were  too  ^laiJi  and  others  the 

•  In  Ireland  and  Scotland  ihey  hni^  Iimb  Uikea  waif  blnf  «ighty  ami 
nUiety  |Miunil«. 
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bank,  he  should  not  go  straight  to  the  place,  splashing  the  water 
with  his  oars,  but  make  a  circuit  above,  and  drop  down  with 
the  current,  keeping  his  anchor  overboard  till  he  reaches  the 
proper  spot,  then  let  it  go  with  as  little  noise  as  possible.  Cast 
the  bait  well  out  into  the  stream,  and  let  it  swing  round  into 
the  eddy,  keeping  it  in  motion  by  drawing  it  towards  him  a 
yard  or  two  at  a  time,  and  letting  it  run  out  again  with  the 
stream.  My  word  for  it,  if  he  is  on  Basse  ground,  he'll  soon 
have  a  lusty  pull.  Now  care  is  neceesary.  Cool  now !  Don't 
strike  too  quick,  for  the  scaly  rascals  like  to  mouthe  the  tempt- 
ing, struggling  morsel  a  bit  (and  they  have  to  swallow  it  head 
first,  you  know).  So  wait,  my  friend,  till  he  gives  another 
strong  decided  pull,  then  "  have  at  him."  Now  caution  and 
steadiness  are  required — ^if  he  make  a  burst,  keep  your  drag 
upon  him,  but  not  too  strongly,  or  he'll  spring  from  the  water 
and  shake  the  hook  out  if  it  has  merely  gone  through  the 
membrane  which  lines  the  tough  cartilage  of  the  nose,  but 
steadily,  and  he'll  give  you  fine  play,  for  he  is  fiill  of  vigor.  Reel 
him  in  gently,  but  be  onrcful  he  don't  run  under  your  boat,  and 
foul  your  line  or  lesder ;  tbore  he  is,  within  reach !  Now  the 
landing  net — and  voiU !  the  ^tout  rogue,  flapping  in  the  bottom 
of  your  boat,  with  his  cnp^cious  jaws  wide  spread,  and  the 
mommg  san  gilding  ha  emGrald  side. 

The  epoTtsman  on  a  western  angling  tour  will  "find  BasBe 
i^mnnd  in  the  Niagara  river^  at  and  near  Black  Rock,  a  few 
miles  from  Bu^alo  i  at  the  islands  near  the  head  of  Lake  Erie ; 
at  many  poinu  in  the  Detroit  river ;  on  the  St.  Clair  flats,  or 
Vh-eati^n)  "  ovi^ralaughr  at  tiie  upper  end  of  Lake  St.  Clair  ;  and 
at  Fort  Gnttiot  ne&v  the  eunance  to  Lake  Huron. 
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This  capital  fish,  from  his  aiie,  if  for  no  better  reason, 
dddenres  more  attention  than  we  have  given  him  in  former 
pages.  By  some  naturalists  he  is  classed  as  a  distinct  species, 
and  diflferent  from  the  ordinary  pike  or  pickerel  of  the  ponds 
and  rivers,  but  ichthyologists  generally  consider  him  nothing 
more  than  a  monstrous  fresh  water  pike,*  or  "  Jack"  as  he  is 
called  in  England.  While  on  this  subject,  it  may  be  well  to 
remark  that  there  are  in  some  ponds  and  small  creeks,  a 
species  of  stunted  pickerel  that  grow  to  about  the  size  of  from 
three  to  six  inches,  and  never  attain  to  a  greater  length ; 
they  seem  not  to  have  the  same  rapacious  habits  as  the  true 
pickerel  which  grows  to  pikehood,  and  are  often  found  in  trout 
streams,  where  they  are  said  lo  be  harmic-'-Ti,  -a-^  would  natural' 
ly  be  the  case,  for  from  his  liiriitad  dimi^u^ioas  he  could  not  do 
much  harm.  The  appear^inoe^  ^pecinlly  when  large,  of  the 
various  inhabitants  of  the  w&tere,  thev  being  more  cosr^,  ill- 
shaped,  and  leas  symmetric! al.leada  many  inexpt^riBnced  persons 
to  call  them  by  difierent  namea,  and  fjonsidcr  tbem  diiftsrent 
species,  Uiough,  in  fact,  ohvv\  the  ^amt^,  Thia  fish,  nUu,  in  hit 
variety  of  size  and  age,  faa^  been  a  Aubj^oi  of  much  di^f^usi^on 
among  the  knowing  onea.  Thi^  wnter  r^olle^ta  the  many  re^ 
marks  made  upon  a  portrait  of  a  very  Irirge  trout,  htjng  in  a 
place  of  resort  for  the  fraternity*  With  some  hi*  bead  was  too 
large  and  his  tail  too  small,  others  hid  head  too  stnall  atid  hi^  tail 
too  large ;  some  would  buve  )m  \a.i\  more  »quur«.  and  otlit;n» 
more  forked ;  some  said  hiiii  tiy&j  warn  too  ^itith  and  others  the 

*  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  ibey  hnw  ItMiL  ItilMii  walihliif  »lfbiv 
ninety  {N»und4. 
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reveree  ;  and  so  from  head  to  tail  not  excepting  his  fins,  which 
were  too  long  or  too  short,  too  wide  or  too  narrow,  or  too 
far  apart  or  too  close  together.  Some  would  have  him  a 
salmon  trout,  and  others  would  not  let  him  be  a  trout  at  all. 
and  btill  others  said  he  was  a  salmon,  and  nothing  else.  And 
in  this  manner  was  this  correct  subject  of  the  painter's  study 
criticized,  because  he  happened,  like  the  Belgian  Giant  or 
Daddy  Lambert,  to  grow  higher  or  broader,  grosser  or  coarser 
than  the  rest  of  his  species.  If  a  pike  in  his  youthful  days  must 
be  called  a  pickerel,  in  manhood  a  pike,  and  when  in  larger 
waters  he  enlarges  in  size,  or  increases  in  age,  a  muakellunge; 
why  should  not  the  trout  or  basse  be  called  by  some  other  name 
when  he  comes  to  manhood  or  full  size?  The  same  in 
regard  to  the  salmon ;  when  young,  he  has  some  half  dozen 
names,  such  as  parr,  grilse,  smelt,  smolt,  pink,  &c.  With 
equal  propriety  we  might  call  our  own  species  by  diflereDt 
names  in  different  stages  of  growth  and  forms  of  development. 
Brother  anglers,  let  us  simplify  instead  of  mystify,  and  avoid 
the  multiplication  of  names  that  only  serve  to  mislead  thoee 
who  would  otherwise  arrive  at  just  conclusions.  But  to  oar 
subject. 

The  following  description  of  the  muskellnnge  is  taken  from 
the  New  York  Fauna.  Body  cylindrical,  elongate,  somewhat 
quadrate  ;  scales  thin,  small,  orbicular,  ascending  on  the 
cheeks ;  the  upper  part  of  the  head  smooth  ;  enout  broad, 
rounded,  and  depressed  ;  head  covered  with  numerous  pores  od 
the  summit  and  sides ;  an  oblong  cavity  between  the  orbits ; 
mouth  very  large,  a  single  row  of  small  recurved  teeth  in  the 
anterior  part  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaw ;  sides  of  the  lower 
jaw  with  long  acute  distant  teeth  ;  bonds  of  small  teeth  on  the 
vomer  and  palatines ;  a  series  of  minute  teeth  on  the  bronchial 
archea  ;  tongue  truncate,  with  asperities  on  its  base  ;  bronchial 
rsys  eighteen  ;  the  dorsal  fin  with  twenty  rays,  of  which  ths 
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Hrst  five  are  applied  closely  to  the  base  of  the  sixth  ;  anal 
similar  in  shape,  with  its  firnt  four  rays  similarly  applied  to  the 
fifth  ;  pectorals  small ;  ventral  on  the  middle  of  the  body,  and 
small ;  caudal  large,  lamellated  with  rounded  lobes. 

Color. — Deep  greenish  brown  ;  darker  on  the  back ;  pale  on 
the  sides,  with  numerous  rounded,  distinct,  pale  yellow  oi 
greyish  spots  on  the  sides.  These  spots  vary  in  size  from  two 
to  three-tenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  they  become  occasion- 
ally confluent.  Each  scale  has  a  bright  quadrate  spot,  which 
reflects  brilliant  metallic  tints  of  various  colors.  Length  one  to 
three  feet. 

Like  the  smaller  denominations  of  his  tribe  his  propensitied 
are  shark-like ;  he  feeds,  fattens  on,  and  makes  prey  of  every- 
thing that  comes  in  his  way  ;  he  is  in  no  respect  an  epicurean, 
but  eeems  ready  to  dine,  breakfast,  or  lunch,  whenever  invited 
out.  A  slice  of  pork,  a  bundle  of  worms,  the  entrails  of  a 
fowl,  a  frog,  the  part  of  a  fish,  or  a  whole  one,  he  is  not 
particular,  if  his  capacious  jaws  can  be  extended  wide  enough. 
A  piece  of  beef,  an  artificial  tin  squid,  or  a  spoon  bait,  is  suf- 
ficient to  tempt  him  to  bite.  You  may  fish  for  him  as  for  a 
smaller  pike,  only  be  sure  that  your  tackle  is  strong  in  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  your  game.  In  the  larger  lakes  a  good  size 
cod  line  is  not  too  large,  nor  the  largest  cod  hook  too  small  to 
attach  a  bait  of  sufficient  size  to  suit  his  c^ctended  jnw  and  fill 
his  capacious  maw.  In  smaller  laki^  your  tjiuktid  biiould  be 
proportionally  light.  His  succe^ful  ca^itufe  ^uirea  the 
utmost  vigilance,  and  sometimes  the  mon  ei^tremc  «xt?nion  of 
die  physical  power  of  the  angler.  With  a  mifT  brt^eae  upoti  a 
large  lake,  with  the  waves  running  high,  odc  can  rc-ndily  imagine 
himself  fishing  upon  the  ocean,  and  tif^  ht  a^  tht?  ejcercise  and 
excitement  is  concerned,  be  really  as  nmvh  benefited.  He  i» 
considered  one  of  the  best  fish  for  tlm  table  that  mbabits  tha 
western  waters. 
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This  aquatic  family  is  as  large  as  any  that  comes  under  tiie 
notice  of  the  naturalist  or  the  pleasure  or  displeasure  of  the 
regular  angler.  There  are  eleven  difierent  species  described  in 
the  Natural  History  of  the  State  of  New  York.  They  are  a 
bottom  fish,  and  like  the  eel,  are  tenants  alike  of  the  smallest 
pond,  the  largest  river,  and  the  mighty  ocean.  They  occur  in 
most  of  the  fresh  water  streams  and  ponds  from  Maine  to 
Florida,  and  vary  in  size  from  six  inches  in  length  to  the 
untold  length  and  weight  of  the  ponderous  inhabitant  of  the 
mighty  Mississippi,  or  the  **  Almighty  Ocean." 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  they  are  found  of  superior 
flavor,  and  highly  prized  as  an  article  of  food,  and  in  other 
places  they  are  not  respected  either  by  the  hook  or  the  cook, 
ind  are  only  used  as  bait  to  catch  their  more  highly  prized 
brethren. 

I>t.  D^kay  sayB  of  the  brown  cat  fish  {Pimelodus  Pullus), 
"  This  i«  very  commoo  in  Lake  Pleasant,  Lake  Janet,  and 
niauy  ot'Uie  oilier  l:Uii^  in  the  northern  districts  of  the  Sta(e  of 
New  Yurk,  Thane  a.i^  many  varieties  in  its  markings,  and  it 
occAsionally  exL^tH^di^  &  foot  in  length.  Its  principal  use  in 
these  regions  upp^arst  to  be  to  serve  as  a  bait  for  lake  trout.'* 

COM  MO  K     CAT     FISH. 

Color. — Dusky,  wiih  el  di^c^por  shade  on  the  back  and  sum- 
mit of  the  h(3iid  ;  sidifs  of  tlie  head  with  a  greenish  tint  ; 
cupreous  on  the  aides  ;  abdoniei]  pearl  grey  ;  fins  dusky.  Aiicr 
dfsatli  tVom  infiltration^  Homu  of  the  fins  become  tinged  witU 
red  ;  irideo  while — Dtkntt, 
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This  is  one  of  the  most  common  species,  and  make^  its  ap- 
pearance in  market  in  the  first  days  of  April.  A  peculiarity 
connected  with  this  species,  and  perhaps  with  others  of  the 
same  family,  is  that  it  occasionally  appears  without  any  ventral 
fins.  I  have  seen  two  thus  deprived  of  these  fins,  and\  thus 
iumisbed  a  naturalist  with  an  oppoi  Amity  of  forming  a  new 
genua — Pimapterua.  The  specimen  thus  defective  agreed  in 
every  respect  to  the  minutest  particular  with  the  species  above 
described,  so  that  I  am  induced  to  conclude  that  it  was  entirely 
accidental. 

THE  GREAT   LAKE  CAT   FISH. — Pimelodus  Nigricans, 

Characteristics. — Large ;  deep  olive  brown ;  caudal  forked  ; 
anal  fin  with  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  rays ;  length  two  to 
four  feet. 

Color, — General  hue  olive  brown ;  the  upper  part  of  the  head 
and  cheeks  bluish ;  the  sides  of  the  body  towards  the  tail,  ash 
white,  with  occasional  large  confluent  black  spots ;  a  lew 
irregular  distant  round  spots  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body ; 
upper  lip  maculated  with  bkck ;  all  benealli  hlu'idi  white, 
varied  with  darker ;  biiHj  of  iIkn  ventmle  and  pectonila  wbiii^b  -, 
pupil  black  ;  irides  vuried  with  bUckieh  nod  goldea. 

I  have  seen  them  weig^uug  froDi  twenty- five  to  thirty  pflundH. 
and  have  heard  of  others  that  readied  the  weight  of  eighty 
pounds. 

Those  who  wish  to  capture  the  cut  fi^bp,  whether  in  pot  id. 
river,  or  lake,  need  not  be  partic^ular  as  to  the  size  or  nppeiir- 
ance  of  their  tackle,  proviJfid  it  b^  strong  enough  to  bring  tht 
fish  to  land.  Of  coarse  the  books  and  linea  (which  should  h^ 
hand  lines,  although  some  prefisr  the  rod)  should  he  in  pTopot 
tion  to  the  size  offish  e  spec  ted  h  Wo  mis,  nunnow?,  insect*  >  or 
pieces  of  fish,  if  cast  withia  hi!^  rt-^UL'h,  aru  risrtain  to  bdng  oul 
the  coninion  eat  fish  Inmi  his  sJiniy  hied. 
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An  esteemed  friend  who  would  infinitely  prefer  the  capture 
of  a  single  trout  or  black  basse,  to  the  taking  of  a  cart-load  of 
cat  fish,  thus  discourseth  of  his  first  and  last  lake  cat  fish. 

*'  I  have  taken  the  cat  fish  but  once,  and  on  that  occasion 
used  a  long,  strong  hand  line,  heavy  sinker,  and  No.  1  Lime- 
rick salmon  hook.  I  baited,  as  one  would  a  mouse  trap,  with 
a  bit  of  toasted  cheese.  I  fi^ed  at  night,  and  the  result  of  this 
scientific  procedure  was  a  cat  fish  weighing  seventeen  and  a 
half  pounds.  My  ambition  was  satisfied.  I  have  never 
repeated  the  experiment.  A  great  many  are  taken  by  the  dock 
fishers  at  night  in  this  manner  fi'om  the  jrharves  (Detroit). 
The  baits  are  toasted  cheese,  chicken  guts,  and  raw  liver,  or 
beef.  The  latter,  impregnated  with  asafcetida,  is  said  by  the 
knowing  ones  to  be  the  best  of  the  lot.  These  fish  sack  the 
bait  in,  rather  than  bite,  giving  a  tremulous  motion  or  series 
of  little  jerks  to  the  line,  much  in  the  way  an  eel  takes  the  bait. 
They  are  vigorous,  exceedingly  tenacious  of  life,  and  when 
'  laid  to  thtf  land'  denote  their  satisfaction  by  frequent  groans 
and  grunts.  A  year  or  two  since  whilst  basee  fishing  (from 
the  government  wharf  at  Springwell's,  three  miles  below  the 
city  of  Detroit)  with  a  friend,  he  took  a  cat  fish  weighing 
twenty-two  pounds,  with  a  live  minnow,  on  a  single  gut; 
subsequently  the  same  gentleman  caught  several  others  of  as 
great  weight  with  the  minnow,  by  casting  in  very  deep  water 
and  sufiering  the  bait  to  lie  on  the  bottom. 

"  In  the  hands  of  an  experienced  cook  the  lake  cat  fish 
makes  a  dish  fit  for  the  gods !  It  should  be  parboiled  to 
extract  the  oil,  then  stuffed  and  roasted  *  a  la  dindon.' " 
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THI     BLACK     TROUT. 

This  fiah,  found  in  most  of  the  Southern  sutes,  is  a  trout  by 
name,  and  perhaps  by  nature,  but  not  in  appearance,  being  very 
•  unlike  the  beautiful,  bright  sided,  red  spotted,  lovely  creature  of 
the  North.  He  is  not  noticed  by  any  of  our  «cnthyologifts, 
but  is  classed  by  experienced  anglers  with  the  perch  family, 
where  he  no  doubt  properly  belongs.  In  appearance,  nature, 
and  habits,  he  is  similar  to  the  black  basse  of  the  Northern 
streams  and  lakes,  and  by  some  amateurs  in  the  art  is  believed 
to  be  the  same.  Like  other  species  of  which  we  discourse,  he 
varies  considerably  in  the  different  latitudes  in  which  he  is 
found,  and  in  some  parts  is  called  by  different  names.  His 
general  color  is  dark  oo  the  back  manirig  into  white  on  llie 
belly ;  the  fins  are  of  the  same  shupei  and  di^po^  eiitnifar  to  LhcK«e 
of  the  black  basse.  He  has  a  krga  head  and  capacious  moiilli, 
and  like  many  others  of  our  game  tish  has  a  projecting  undvr 
jaw.  When  boiled  (deddediy  the  beet  way  of  cooking  h\m}^ 
the  color  of  his  flesh  (although  coarse)  is  as  white  &»  ihui 
of  the  halibut.  If  put  into  the  pot  ?oon  after  being  brought 
from  his  element  he  makes  a  dii^h  worthy  of  the  angler's  toil. 

The  black  trout  commence  taking  the  hook  in  the  motith  of 
April,  and  continue  biUng  until  June.  In  the  months  of  July 
and  August  they  are  bard  to  take,  being  on  iheir  spawning 
beds.  But  in  September  and  October  they  are  again  on  hand 
for  a  bite  (at  which  they  are  pretty  good),  when  thty  are  muirb 
sought  after.  They  delight  to  sqin  them»c^lvef(  near  tho  t^urfaee, 
about  logs  and  lily  pads,  and  are  there  eatight  (t^^hing  two  feel 
deep)  with  the  minnow,  killy,  or  what  is  better,  the  roach  ; 
*'  a  dainty  dish  for  this  livoly  ii«h/'  is  the  sniall  '*  homy  head/' 
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a  small  species  of  fish,  which,  when  well  secured  to  the  hook, 
is  a  killing  bait  They  bite  only  when  the  water  is  clear ;  al 
all  other  timee,  whether  from  defect  of  vision,  or  from  fear, 
they  cannot  be  penaaded  to  bite,  but  remain 

**  In  Mniily  meditaUon,  flutcy  (hM.** 

A  small  size  basse  rod,  with  light  basse  tackle,  is  a  good 
outfit,  and  will  enable  the  angler  to  capture  him  provided  he 
also  take  with  him  the  usual  skill  and  patience  required  in  the 
game  fish  of  the  same  name  at  the  north. 

There  is  another  mode  of  taking  this  fish.  A  fly  made  upon 
a  good  sized  salmon  hook  dseased  with  red  and  white  flannel 
or  leathers,  is  attached  to  a  short  ime  and  southern  reed  pole, 
with  which  it. is  cast  and  whipped  to  and  fro  upon  the  water. 
A  good  rod,  and  reel  with  50  to  100  yards  of  line,  although 
not  much  u^,  should  alwajrs  accompany  the  angler,  and 
indeed  is  not  only  a  convenient,  but  a  neeeasary  appendage  in 
the  full  e^joinieiu  of  a  rfHcied  sport.  The  black  trout  is  well 
jUviiEt^il*  but  like  mont  other  fish,  his  character  is  in  the  hands 
md  at  th*  tn&fcy  of  the  tiOQk». 
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This  world-renowned  fish,  although  not  much  sought  after 
by  sportsmen,  deeenres  a  higher  place  in  the  catalogue  of  hooked 
fUhes,  than  he  has  usually  received.  He  is  in  all  respects  a 
game  fish,  and  the  only  reason  why  he  does  not  receive  more 
attention  from  anglers  than  others  of  his  race  is  because  he 
prefers  to  remain  outside  on  the  coast,  instead  of  running  up 
the  bays  and  rivers.  The  fishermen  who  make  it  their  business 
to  take  him  for  a  living,  and  the  means  of  a  living,  delight  to 
tell  of  his  activity  and  beauty,  and  he  is  certainly  worthy  of  all 
praise  in  these  respects,  but  more  particularly  for  his  beauty. 
He  is  undoubtedly  the  handsomest  sea  fish  that  swims,  and  is 
worthy  of  the  title  he  sometimes  receives,  of  the  Adonis  of 
the  sea. 

Great  preparations  are  made  by  the  fishermen  for  the  coming 
of  the  mackerel,  which  happens  about  the  1st  of  May,  when 
those  who  are  fond  of  sea  fishing  should  leave  their  relationi*, 
take  a  omack  and  go  to  the  "  deep  deep  sea"  with  some  old 
salt  who  knows  the  whereabouts  of  the  fish.  They  are  found 
in  most  abundance  along  the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  and  near 
Sandy  Hook,  New  York.  At  the  former  place  they  are 
taken  in  immense  quantities,  salted^  p ^ickod«  and  ^nt  lo  tbfi 
four  quarters  of  the  globe.  In  the  yc4ir  1837^  saye  Dr.  Stoic^r. 
234,039  barrels  were  taken,  equal  to  $1  ,€^9J^45i.  Tbey  \my 
in  size  from  fifteen  to  twenty  inches,  and  are  taken  with  a  liue 
about  k  of  an  inch  thick  attached  to  i  t^touC  pole  about  twelve 
feet  long. 

The  hook  generally  used  is  called  the  tnnek^re]  hook«  nod  la 
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about  the  same  aiie  as  No.  0  Limerick  salmon,  but  of  the  kirby 
pattern,  quite  stout,  much  smaller,  and  narrow  in  tlie  bend. 
Others  prefer  a  straight  short  bend,  black  fish  hook.  They 
love  the  bright  and  beautiful,  and  all  the  bait  necesBary  for 
their  speedy  and  certain  capture  is  a  small  piece  of  red  cloth  or 
flannel,  firmly  tied  to  the  hook.  Like  the  blue  fiah  they  can 
also  be  easily  taken  with  a  tin  squid,  or,  as  fiahenneD  call  it,  a 
jig ;  this  is  made  by  running  a  small  piece  of  block-tin  of  an 
ublong  form  on  a  long  shanked  hook  and  skittering  or  trolling 
it  about  in  the  water.  The  sport  is  preferable  to  that  of  cod 
fishing,  and  is  highly  relished  by  those  who  have  on<5e  tried  it. 
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CHAPTER  XXVin. 

TBB    BUFFALO. 


Is  a  singular  looking  fish  with  an  odd  name,  having  his  abid- 
ing place  in  the  waters  of  the  MisaisBippi,  Ohio,  and  many 
other  of  onr  western  rivers. 

In  appearance  he  somewhat  resembles  the  porgy  of  salt 
water,  except  that  he  is  much  thicker  through  the  body.  The 
formation  of  his  mouth  is  similar  to  that  of  the  common  fireeh 
water  sucker.  In  color  we  would  liken  him  to  the  salt  water 
sheepshead,  being  of  dull  silvery  and  smutty  hue.  He  varies 
in  size  from  one  to  four  feet  in  length,  although  he  is  sometimes 
taken  of  much  larger  dimensions. 

Mr.  Flint,  in  his  History  of  the  MissiaBippi  Valley,  describes 
the  several  diflerent  species  as  follows : 

**  Catostomus  Niger,  Black  Buffalo  fish,  found  in  the  lower 
waters  of  the  Ohio,  and  in  the  waters  of  the  Missiasippi.  Some- 
times weighs  fifty  pounds." 

«  Cato9iomu9  Babulu9,  brown  Buffiilo  Fish. — One  of  the  best 
fishes  in  the  western  waters,  and  found  in  all  of  them.  Length 
from  two  to  three  feet,  and  weighing  from  ten  to  thirty  pound* 

"  Buffalo  Carp  Sucker.  Found  on  the  lower  waters  of  the 
Ohio  ;  vulgar  name,  Buffalo  Perch:  one  ibot  in  biigth.  One  f>r 
the  best  fishes  for  the  table." 

The  Buffalo  is  not  a  game  fish,  and  cortscquentiy  b  not  often 
an  object  of  sport  with  the  scientific  anglor.  Ni^eTthcLej?^.  ho 
is  much  sought  after  with  the  hook  and  Line*  and  inrm-A  n  j^tapb 
conunodity  in  the  markets  of  many  of  the  souibem  and  wc^teni 
cities  and  towns. 

The  requirements  for  taking  him  are  not  Vi'r>'  pxtniTaE^Jinv  as 
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to  quality.  A  line  about  the  size  of  an  ordinaiy  Black  fish 
(Tautog)  line  is  aufficieotly  strong  to  land  him.  To  this  should 
be  attached  a  stout  kiiby  or  round  bent  hook  of  aboat  the  size 
of  No.  1,  salmon,  with  a  sinker  of  sufiicieat  weight  to  sait  the 
current  of  the  water  and  take  your  bait  to  the  bottom,  and  yoa 
are  rigged.  Except  with  four  bait ;  and  what  shall  that  be  t 
Nothing  that  is  used  or  heard  of  in  the  capture  of  othexB  of  the 
finny  tribe.  To  attract  him  then,  you  are  to  take  some  soft 
cheese  and  raw  cotton,  and  work  them  thoroughly  togedier. 
Bait  with  a  piece  of  such  a  size  as  yon  think  will  suit  his  fancy  and 
cast  into  the  water,  and  you  will  hardly  fail  to  hook  a  Bu&lo. 
He  is  prepared  in  various  ways  for  table  use,  and  makes  a 
fair  dish  for  a  hungry  man,  but  not  such  an  one  as  would  suit 
the  fastidious  epicure. 
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FLUKB,  PLAICB,  TURBOT,  &.C. 


Thbsb  flat  friends  of  ours  are  to  the  scientific  sportsman 
'*  stale  and  unprofitable*'  as  regards  their  game  qualities,  but 
make  about  as  good  a  dish  as  the  angler  could  wish,  after  a 
few  hours'  exercise  with  squid  and  line,  or  rod  and  reel,  on  the 
ocean's  breezy  shore.  This  class  of  fish  belong  to  the  uniyer- 
pal  flounder  family,  and  to  the  untutored  eye  appear  precisely 
the  same,  except  being  of  larger  size. 

The  fish  called  in  some  parts  of  the  country  the  Plaice,  is  taken 
mostly  along  the  white  shelving  shores  of  the  ocean,  from  Maine 
to  Florida.  The  species  known  by  the  same  name  to  the  in- 
habitants along  the  coast  near  Shrewsbury,  N.  J.,  is,  according 
to  Dr.  De  Kay,  related  to  the  general  tribe  of  Flounder,  and  is 
called  the  Oblong  Flounder — Plateoea  Oblonga, 

Ckaraeteri8tic8. — '*  Oblong,  smooth,  nearly  uniform  brown  ; 
occasionally  with  spots.  Caudal  fin  angulated.  Length  fifteen 
to  twenty  inches. 

"  Color,  dark  oliye-green,  with  somewhat  lighter  spots  on  the 
head  and  body ;  these  spots  are  occasionally  distinct,  but  ofiener 
with  no  yestige  of  them.  Dorsal,  anal,  and  caudal,  dusky, 
tinged  with  sanguineous.  The  pectoral,  anal,  and  ventral  of  the 
under  side  reddish ;  above,  dark  olive,  with  dusky  bars.  Bron- 
chial membrane  bright  olive.  The  lower  parts  white,  with  a 
faint  blush  of  pink.  Intenor  of  the  mouth  roxaeeons.  Pupib 
black ;  irides  yellow." 

The  Ichthyological  des^:  ription  b  h^ro  givezi,  in  order  to  ivL 
many  of  our  friends  aright j  AT^d  enatik  them  to  cilQ  the  ob>cta 
of  their  pleasure  by  their  riglit  immcs. 

It  u*  during  the  summer  seji«>ii,  when  Bas^e  and  Blue  Fislt 
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are  plenty,  and  anglers  seek  the  cool  retreat  of  the  sea-ahore 
at  Shrewsbury  and  other  places,  that  these  fish  ar«  mostly  taken. 
There  the  sportsman,  standing  with  his  rod  in  hand  or  bis  line 
and  squid  thrown  over  his  arm,  occasionally  casting  and  draw- 
ing, and  when  he  hopes  to  take  a  ten  pound  Basse,  he  is  obliged 
often  to  be  satisfied  with  the  more  humble  flounder. 


Hope  reigns  for  ever  in  the  anfler*B  breast. 
He  nerer  \»,  bat  always  to  be  blest 
His  largest  fish  lies  hidden  In  the  deep, 
Often  he  takes  him  in  his  dreamy  sleep ; 
Bat  wakes,  and  opes  his  ever  eager  eyes. 
And  finds  the  game  is  yet  to  be  his  prize. 
The  llreliest  Ash  that  weighs  a  pound  or  two. 
U  smill  to  that  within  his  fancy's  Tiew ; 
Ten  poands,  at  least,  he  always  hopes  to  reach. 
And  land  his  scaly  friend  upon  the  beaclu 

Those  who  wish  to  fish  for  him,  may  take  him  with  the  above 
deacription  of  tackle,  with  crab  and  killy  bait,  on  good  sized 
kivby  or  Limorick  hoiik,  say  about  No.  1,  or  2,  salmon,  is 
ry.  Bait  with  a  good  sized  piece  of  crab  or  a  killy,  and 
whiju  tho  tid^  b-  com  in  i^  in  you  will  not  fail  to  catch  many  of 
ihem,  and  may  be  n  m^^g  of  Blue. Fish,  and  perhaps,  if  good 
luck  favor  yoiu  a  ten  pound  Basse.  When  you  fish  for  him  by 
ea«tit]g  from  tb(5  t^bore*  after  feeling  a  bite,  you  should  run 
straight  baok  <\n  Ihe  eh  ore  and  draw  your  prize  out  as  quickly 
m  po*&ibl6.  Should  you  be  using  the  rod,  after  striking  your 
game,  you  nuist  takii  a  backward  march,  keeping  the  point  of 
your  rod  down  ;  otherwise^  if  your  fish  be  a  heavy  one,  your  lop 
will  pt/ind  a  poo/  eiiani-e. 

The  fiijh  tsken  in  our  bays  and  rivers,  called  by  our  friends 
ihe  Fluke,  is  not  de.'H^ribed  by  naturalists  as  a  species  distinct 
iVrnti  the  flounder.  Where  the  cognomen  Fluke  originated,  is 
not  knj>wn.     Dr-  Dtrkay  speaks  of  a  kind  denominated  the 
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Biuijf  Dab—Plate9»a  Femtginea,  which  comes  yery  near  to 
that  known  as  the  fluke. 

"  Ckaraeteritties  -With  nnmerouB  minnte  rusty  spota  over 
the  body ;  Deztral.  A  sexiee  of  four  white  distinct  rounded 
spots  along  the  dorsal  and  abdominal  outline :  length  twelye  to 
twenty  inches." 

**  Color. — Head  and  body  greenish,  with  numerous  irregular, 
crowded,  chocolate  or  rust-colored  spots,  giving  a  rusty  hue  to 
the  animal.  These  spots  appear  to  be  confined  to  the  body 
alone,  not  extending  over  the  fins.  A  series  of  four  or  five  dis- 
tant obscure  rounded  spots  appear  along  the  dorsal,  and  a  simi- 
lar series  along  the  abdominal  outline.  When  held  up  to  the 
light,  these  spots  are  deep  black,  and  the  whole  body  pellucid. 
Beneath,  white,  except  the  lower  margms." 

The  angler  will  often,  when  fishing  in  deep  water  for  basse, 
be  favored  instead  with  a  bite  from  one  of  these,  which  will 
weigh  three  or  four  pounds.  When  fishing  with  a  rod,  if  you 
chance  to  hook  a  Dab,  you  should,  after  reeling  him  well  up 
(if  he  be  of  good  size),  take  hold  of  your  line  and  lift  him  into 
your  boat,  otherwise  he  may  give  a  flap  of  his  broad  white  belly 
and  break  the  top  of  your  rod,  as  often  happens  to  the  inexpe- 
rienced. Very  often  in  reeUng  in  or  dra^vjii^;  up  the  I  me*  you 
will  hook  one  of  these  fellows  in  the  be  U  y  o^  a  u-  ^  r  tiie  tu  i  I .  [nth  m 
case,  having  the  advantage,  he  will  give  you  e^onte  play,  and  cause 
you  to  mistake  him  for  something  of  mora  ^rit.  Should  yon  gel 
on  ground  where  you  can  catch  nothing  else,  taka  off  your  light 
basse  tackle  and  put  on  good  sized  blaok  fish  hooke^  on  twisted 
gut 

Another  description  called  the  Turbot^  Fleuri>nrcte&  Ma- 
euiatuB,  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  in  length,  m  rather  rare^ 

It  is  called  also  the  Sotted  or  Water}'  Tui^ot,  and  on  the 
coast  of  Massachusetts,  says  Dr.  Dekay*  it  is  call^  the  CDglish 
Turbot,  from  which,  however,  it  is  readily  distiafftiisbed  by  the 
^1 
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abeence  of  the  numerous  tubercles  on  tha  colored  side,  whieb 
characterize  that  q)eoies. 

«  Color. — Dark  olive  brown  above,  with  rounded  deep  choco- 
late brown  spots  on  the  body,  becoming  larger  behind,  and 
oblong  on  the  fins ;  are  rather  of  a  lighter  color  than  the  body. 
When  held  up  to  the  light,  the  whole  aninud  ia  diaphanous, 
showing  the  position  of  the  viscera  in  the  abdominal  cavity. 
The  under  aide  of  the  usual  bluish  white."  It  has  been  known 
to  weigh  twenty  pounds.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  WaUn 
Flounder,  and  more  frequently  the  Sand  Flounder. 

All  of  this  singular  looking  flat  family  are  delicious  in  quality 
for  the  table,  and  worthy  the  angler's  toil.  They  are  best  when 
fried  in  flour  and  butter,  and  give  entire  satiafaction  to  the 
lovers  of  pan-fish. 
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THB   8UCKBR. 
(CatMtomus.) 


The  generality  of  the  tribe  are  not  of  much  importance 
to  the  angler,  as  they  do  not  often  bite  at  the  baited  hook. 
There  are,  however,  Bome  descriptions  that  will  take  the  hook 
readily.  Dr.  Dekay  mentions  fifteen  difl&rent  species  belonging 
to  this  family.  Those  which  will  not  bite,  are  either  taken  in 
nets,  speared,  or  noosed  with  a  wire.  They  inhabit  all  our 
fresh  water  places,  from  the  smallest  brook  to  the  largest  lake. 
They  are  called  in  difi^rent  parts  of  the  country  by  tlie  various 
names  of  Mullet,  Barbel,  Dace,  Slc.  A  particular  reason  for 
giving  them  a  place  here  is,  that  they  may  get  a  proper  classifi- 
cation by  the  angler  as  well  as  ichthyologist. 

"  Common  Sucker.  Catostftmus  Cornfimntf,  Chamcterie- 
tics — body  long,  round^^,  and  tapering ;  caudal  iia  lunate, 
almost  furcate:  length  12  to  14  mches. 

"  Color. — Head  dark  green  above,  verging  to  black*  Cheeks 
bronze  and  golden.  Body  abovo  dark  purpR^^hp  with  pjnk  and 
metallic  tints  on  the  body,  frequently  of  a  rc^aplondent  golden 
hue,  extending  over  the  ubtfoinen;  bono^ih  white.  Pectoral, 
ventral,  and  anal,  orange- colo rod  ;  dorsal,  light  brown  ;  caudiil, 
deep  brownish  or  blackish ;  iridos  variod  with  brown  nnd  whiten'" 

No  attempts  of  the  fisht^r  with  any  dodcriplion  of  bait  hftve 
succeeded  in  getting  him  to  bite.  His  iugonious  and  never- 
tiring  pursuer,  however,  contrives  to  get  him  on  th&  table,  wh^re 
he  finds  much  favor,  by  the  m6.ttisi  of  a  witv,  elip-tioos^,  or  by  a 
small  spear  made  from  a  large  &ii&  Cod-book,  itfaighteoed  for 
the  purpose,  and  secured  into  a^i  a?h  pole^  A  friend  uses  the 
snare  after  the  following  matinar :  Ta  the  end  of  a  very  stiff 
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rod  fasten  a  short  line,  to  be  kept  straight  by  a  heavy  sinker, 
heavier  or  lighter  according  to  the  force  of  the  stream  ;  make 
the  noose  or  snare  of  fine  wire,  and  about  6  inches  diameter 
when  open  or  set,  which  should  be  a  circle,  and  attach  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  sinker ;  thus  equipped,  lower  the  snare  into  the 
water,  a  few  feet  above  the  fish  to  be  caught,  and  slowly  move 
it  down  the  stream,  passing  it  over  the  head,  and  jerk  quickly 
as  soon  as  it  passes  the  gills;  I  have  frequently  caught  suckers 
by  the  above  method,  weighing  from  1  lb.  to  1^,  in  the  various 
small  streams  running  into  the  Hudson  river,  particularly  in 
Dutchess  county.  N.  B.  Annealed  iron  wire  should  be  used  for 
the  snare,  as  those  made  of  brass  are  apt  to  startle  the  fish. 

The  Oneida  Sucker,  Cat09tomu9  Oneida,  is  somewhat  simi- 
lar in  description,  and  taken  by  those  who  like  him  in  a  similar 
manner. 

"  Charaeteristiet. — Back  gibbous,  with  two  short  sub-spinous 
rays  to  the  dorsal  fin,  head  smooth,  with  numerous  mucous 
pores.    Length  13  inches. 

"  Color. — Dark,  bluish-brown  above ;  lighter  on  the  sides, 
whitish  beneath.  Common  in  lake  Oneida,  where  it  is  called 
MulUt  and  Sucker. "^Dekay. 

The  Homed  Sucker — Catoetomua  7W6erctiZa<ut.— This  liule 
fish  abounds  in  many  of  the  streams  throughout  the  country, 
and  has  about  as  many  names  as  he  has  relations.  He  does 
not  live  by  suction  alone  but  will  bite  at  a  baited  hook,  and 
consequentiy  receives  many  appellations  more  properly  belong- 
ing to  other  denominations  of  the  tribe. 

"  Characterietiee. — Body  short  and  thick,  caudal  lunate  ; 
three  to  five  tubercles  on  each  side  of  the  snout.  Length  seven 
to  nine  inches. 

**  Color. — ^Heady  dark  olive  speen.  Back  and  sides  of  the 
body  green,  with  purple  and  golden  reflections ;  sides  tinged 
with  yellow :  abdomen  yellowish,  with  a  faint  flesh  color.   Anal 
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do  dark  blackish-brown,  the  caudal  rather  lighter ;  the  remain- 
ing fins  light  olivaceous.    Base  of  the  pectorals  flesh-colored." 

**  The  Homed  Sucker  is  common  in  most  of  the  fresh-watei 
streams  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  is  also  found  in  Ne>% 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  and  Penn- 
sylvania. It  is  known  under  the  various  popular  names  of  Bar- 
M..  Daee,  «bid  Honud  Dace,  It  is  considered  by  many  as  well 
uisted.  and  begins  to  bite  about  the  middle  of  April.  Dr. 
otorer  ha&  described  a  specimen  fourteen  inches  long,  which  is 
dnusually  large." 

The  tackle  required  is  the  same  as  that  used  for  trout  or 
^rch.    The  bait  mostly  used  is  worms. 

Another  larger  and  more  beautiful  species  described  by  Dr. 
Dekay  is  called  the  Mullet  Sucker,  CatosUnmu  Aureolut. 

"  Characteritticf. — With  four  or  five  longitudinal  stripes. 
Anal  extending  beyond  the  base  of  the  caudal  fin,  which  is  fur- 
cate.   Length  twelve  to  eighteen  inches. 

"  Color. — Greemsh  above,  with  metallic  greenish  reflection 
when  viewed  in  certain  lights,  sides  lighter,  with  the  same  me- 
uUio  reflections;  beneath  white.  About  five  dusky  obsolete 
longitudinal  lines  on  each  side  above ;  the  superior  pair  arising 
from  the  dorsal  fin,  diverging  and  then  uniting  beyond  the  neck ; 
gill-coven  with  metallic  brassy  reflections.  Upper  part  of  Uie 
head  and  snout  bluish  brown ;  pectorals,  veiitrah^,  and  ai\ti\s^ 
tinged  with  reddish ;  dorsal  and  eauduL  bluish  brown ;  iride:^ 
golden,  varied  with  white." 

"The  specimen  deecribed  above  ^'oa  one  of  tli«»  Iarg4.'j<i 
dimensions.  It  is  very  indiflbrent  To^kJ  It  b  wry  comnuni  ui 
Lake  Erie,  and  at  Bu&lo  passes  undi^r  the  various  pame#  v\ 
Mullet,  Golden  Mullet,  and  Bed  Hurst.  In  Au^fuet  sod  Sep- 
tember I  observed  them  to  be  full  of  ^orms.  Tha  du^y  Lon- 
gitudinal lines,  which  are  distinctly  visible*  iti  the  niiwly  capiun^ 
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fiah,  disappear  almost  immediately  after  death.  It  is  a  veo 
beautiful  and  distinct  species." 

This  fellow  may  not  live  altogether  by  8actioo,  as  he  is  known 
to  contain  worms.  A  hook  baited  with  worm  would  then  be 
a  sufficient  inducement  to  make  him  bite.  Should  you  wish 
to  take  him,  use  a  Limerick  salmon  hook,  No.  5,  attached 
to  stout  trout  Uckle,  or  spear  him  or  noose,  which  you 
wUl. 

A  description  called  the  Black  Sucker,  length  about  13  inches, 
is  taken  in  Lake  Erie,  and  at  Walpole,  Mass.,  where,  pays 
Dekay,  it  is  frequently  called  by  the  whimsical  name  of  Shoe- 
maker, probably  in  allusion  to  its  being  something  of  the  color 
of  shoemaker's  pitch.  In  the  western  rivers  also,  there  is  a 
variety  of  the  Sucker  family,  some  of  which  bite  readily  at  the 
hook,  and  are  also  of  superior  quality  for  the  table. 

The  Kentucky  sucker,  Catogiomus  FluxuotuB,  is  a  fine  fish, 
varying  in  size  from  6*  to  12  inches  in  length,  and  bites  readily 
at  the  worm  baited  hook. 

The  Pittsburgh  sucker,  Catortomui  Duqnesni,  grows  much 
larger,  and  is  found  in  the  Ohio  river  near  Pittsburgh ;  length 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-four  inches. 

A  very  pretty  fish  called  the  red  tail  sucker,  Catoatomut  Ery- 
tarns,  is  taken  in  some  of  the  western  rivers.  In  some  place? 
he  is  called  the  Red  horse.  He  is  a  lively  fish,  takes  the  hook 
freely,  and  is  by  some  sportsmen  considered  game.  Length 
about  12  inches. 

There  are  two  other  descriptions  of  this  family  taken  in  the 
Ohio  River.  The  Long  Sucker,  Catostomtu  Elongatus,  a  fine 
fish,  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  inches  in  length,  and  the  Ohi» 
Carp  sucker,  length  from  one  to  three  feet.  The  Carp  sucker 
bites  freely  at  the  baited  hook,  and  afibrds  some  sport.  In  the 
shallow,  clear  parts  of  the  streams,  at  ceruin  seasons,  he  i^i 
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takon  in  large  quantities  by  spearing.     They  are  both  Iiighly 
prized  for  the  table,  when  properly  boiled  or  fried. 

In  the  Delaware  riyer  is  found  a  kind  known  by  the  nanie  of 
the  Large  Scaled  Sucker.  He  is  similar  in  appearance  to 
others  of  the  species,  except  that  he  has  larger  scales.  Some 
of  the  members  of  this  large  family  are  highly  esteemed  as  food, 
and  others  might  be,  if  properly  cooked.  They  are  undoubt- 
edly placed  in  the  fresh  water  streams,  where  the  monsters  rove 
not,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  man,  and  not  made,  as  some 
others  of  the  tribe  are,  to  fatten  on  their  own  species.  The 
most  sport  is  had  by  spearing  them,  both  in  lakes,  ponds,  and 
rivers. 
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TTIVa  HOOKS,  RBPAIRINA  RODS*  &.C. 


**  A  Utile  learnlBf  Is  a  dangeroiu  thing'* 

'But  what  is  here  set  down,  ahhongh  it  may  not  seem  of 
much  importance  to  those  nnaccaetomed  to  rig  their  own  ladde, 
may  at  some  future  time,  and  when  they  least  expect  it,  be 
made  available.  "  Accidents  will  happen  in  the  best  regulated 
families,"  and  so  will  they  to  the  angler,  be  he  e^er  so  eare&l. 
When  the  tackle  maker  is  not  near  by  to  assist,  how  to  help 
oneself  may  be  a  secret  worth  knowing. 

To  tie  or  whip  a  hook  to  Gut  or  Line, — Prepare^  by  waxing 
with  shoemaker'a  wax,  a  piece  of  strong  silk  or  thread :  take 
your  hook  in  your  left  hand  between  yoor  thumb  and  forefinger* 
about  as  high  up  as  the  point  of  the  barb  or  a  little  higher,  as 
you  may  fancy ;  place  the  end  of  your  silk  under  your  thumb, 
take  three  or  four  random  but  Jlrm  turns  aronnd  the  shank  of 
the  hook  until  you  reach  the  end  (for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing the  gut  being  cut  by  the  hook,  and  moreover  that  your  gut 
may  stick  firmly  without  the  possibility  of  coming  off)  ;  now 
lay  your  gut  or  line  (the  inside  of  the  hook,  up)  oo  to  this 
winding,  holding  it  with  the  end  of  the  thumb,  and  commence 
whipping  it  around  firmly  and  closely,  occasionally  pressing  the 
turns  to  keep  them  even ;  continue  this  operation  until  you  get 
within  three  or  four  turns  of  the  finishing  point ;  tit  order  to 
fasten  firwlf — ^give  three  loose  turns,  then  insert  the  end  of 
your  silk  nnder  them,  and  drawing  it  through,  you  have  a 
fee  u  re  fasteniDg,  called  the  hidden  knot.  Another  method  of 
^Db^ing  wbfizi  you  have  arrived  at  the  fastening  point,  is  to 
make  tvv^o  or  throe  half  hitch  knote:  this  is  done  by  passing 
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the  end  under  one  torn  of  the  silk,  making  a  loop,  and  drawing 
it  down.    The  hidden  knot  ia  the  better  and  moat  secure  mode. 

To  repair  a  broken  Joint, — Should  you  be  so  unfortunate  as 
to  break  a  top  or  joint,  which  misfortune,  brother  angler,  has 
happened  to  many  a  more  careful  and  soientifio  sportsman  be- 
fore you — proceed  in  this  manner. .  Take  your  two  broken 
parts,  and  with  your  kniie,  or  a  plane  if  you  can  get  one, 
smooth  down  each  part  in  an  oblique  direction,  fitting  them 
closely  together,  and  rubbing  some  shoemaker's  wax  on  to  the 
parts  to  make  them  stick ;  now  take  a  long  length  of  waxed 
thread  or  silk  and  wind  it  around,  similar  to  the  conmiencement 
of  hook-tying,  merely  to  keep  the  parts  together,  continuing  it 
a  little  beyond  the  extreme  end  of  the  fracture ;  then  carefully 
and  firmly  whip  it  evenly  around  until  you  pass  the  other  end  of 
the  fracture :  here  halt,  and  wind  the  three  last  turns  on  the  fore- 
finger of  the  left  hand,  extended  for  that  purpose ;  now  pass  the 
end  of  the  silk  or  thread  undi^r  Ihe  wmdingia^  eArefuUy  drawing 
out  your  finger,  and  pull  it  tbrou^b«  and  yon  hiiir«  tha  hiddei}  or 
inyerted  knot,  as  before  d^scnbed.  B&  ciimful  m  flnishiag,  8ee 
that  your  thread  does  not  get  Iqqdo,  and  your  in^i^ pings  itnj 
firm  and  even.  In  all  oases  pf  winding »  b^  tlmi  your  &l\k  is 
well  waxed.  Some  take  a  small  piece  of  wax  and  mb  it  ^reoly 
over  their  hook  or  rod  windings,  which  add»  somewhat  %o  its 
security. 

To  splice  a  rod  properly  at  home,  when  you  cna  have  every- 
thing you  desire,  the  partir  i^hould  be  rawed  with  a  fine  eaw,  and 
afterwards  filed  down  ovonly  with  a  fine  fib;  they  fthonU 
then  be  well  glued,  and  left  to  dry  before  winding ;  to  finish 
neatly  after  winding,  lake  a  round,  smooth  pioae  of  wood  or 
bone  and  rub  down  the  Burfaco  of  tl)«  thn»vd  ;  tbon  givo  it  a  oo^t 
or  two  of  thin  varnish. 
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mSOILLANIOUS  ITEMS  OF  80MB   HfTIEBST  TO 
THB  ANGLER. 


The  fiQ  of  a  trout  or  other  small  fish  is  succeasfuily  used  in 
some  parts  of  PeDosylvania,  for  taking  the  trout.  It  is  used  b> 
casting  and  drawing,  similar  to  roving  with  a  minnow,  or  in 
the  manner  of  throwing  the  fly. 

The  fleshy  part  of  the  shell-fish  called  the  Horsefoot  is  much 
used  in  some  parts  of  Long  Island,  and  considored  an  exoelleot 
bait  for  Black  fish. 

Night  fly-fishing  is  much  practised  in  the  northern  part  of  th« 
state  of  New  York.  The  fly  used  is  of  light  color  if  the  night 
be  dark,  hut  if  mot  in  Ugh  t,  uny  of  the  ordinary  colors  answers  ilia 
porpoae.  Those  who  fallow  this  method  say  that  they  bring 
out  th^  older  and  krgy^r  members  of  the  family,  who  are  not  so 
impr\id«nc  as  to  ventuny  out  when  anglers  with  rods  are  seen 
walking  sbouL 

Th^  Hori^  Maukemli  o^  ^mall  blue  fish,  is  for  ail  salt-wate 
^h  a  ino^t  bxcMtllefit  bait.  In  swift  water  use  the  tail,  leaving 
tho  fia  t^n. 

A  simple  but  mg^nio^ii)  way  of  taking  pickerel,  when  the> 
won't  biuj»  as  practised  m  some  parts  of  the  country,  is  with  n 
ruiiDlng  QQo^  of  fine  hroiis  wire.  This,  fastened  to  the  end  of 
a  f^Lickt  iM  slily  slippud  under  and  around  the  body  of  the  fish, 
when,  with  a  jerk,  he  ia  snared  and  secured,  and  brought  nnig- 
gling  to  land,  fairly  iatmed.  This  may  not  be  called  taking 
them  with  a  ht^ok,  but  la  t^ertainly  an  ingenious  mode  of  hook' 
ing  fish. 
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Froga,  as  bait  for  Pike,  are  much  used  in  some  parts  of  the 
country.  They  are  generally  employed  as  live  bait,  by  passing 
the  hook  through  the  skin  of  the  back  or  belly.  Some  use  the 
double  Limerick  Pickerel  hook,  attached  to  brass  wire,  making 
a  hole  through  the  skin  of  the  back  or  belly  with  a  baiting 
needle,  and  fastening  it  with  thread  to  prevent  its  getting  out  oi 
place ;  others  pass  the  hook  through  the  lip  of  the  frog,  and 
some  again  through  the  back  muscle  of  the  hind  legs,  and  then 
tie  up  the  limbs  to  conceal  the  hooks.  They  are  mostly  used 
on  the  top  of  the  water  (stilUfiahing,  or  trolling).  When  em- 
"ployed  in  mid  water,  or  near  bottom  with  a  float,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  use  a  good  size  sinker,  or  a  few  large  shot,  to  keep 
them  down.  In  all  cases,  in  live  bait  angling,  they  should  be 
allowed  to  come  to  the  top  occasionally  for  air ;  but  not  quite 
as  long  as  the  Virginia  abstractionist,  as  related  in  the  N.  Y. 
Spirit  of  the  Times,  who,  using  an  insufficient  weight,  or  giving 
his  line  too  much  freedom,  found,  after  fishing  all  the  mpming 
without  a  bite  (whilst  taking  a  bite  at  his  12  o'clock  lunch), 
his  veritable  bait  sitting  on  a  stump  opposite,  looking  at  him. 
Frogs  are  very  tenacious  of  life,  the  piercing  of  the  skin  in  baiting 
doing  them  very  little  injury.  The  hind  legs  are  very  success- 
fully used  in  trolling,  and  make  a  bait,  when  skinned  and  placed 
on  the  double  or  single  hook,  perhaps  the  most  taking  in  the 
whole  Ust  of  pike  baits. 

The  gentler  sex  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  the  Old  World 
are  becoming  captivated  with,  and  cnthumaBtio  on  the  eubji^ct 
of  angling.  In  some  parts  of  our  triiiting  di&trict^  tben.^  um 
many  ladies  that  can  throw  the  fly  with  a*  much  deitariiy  and 
grace  as  those  that  are  made  of  sterner  etufL 

An  artificial  bait  called  the  Kill-deviJ ,  which  ha»  beea  in  u»> 
a  number  of  years  in  England,  has  proved  very  Buccea&fol  with 
some  of  our  sportsmen,  in  trolling  for  trout  or  plk^^     In  {appear' 
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anoe  it  is  similar  to  a  caterjullar ;  the  body  is  composed  of 
coarse  tliread  windings,  finished  oyer  with  the  most  gaudy  alk 
colors,  and  wound  with  silver  tinsel ;  the  hooks,  numbeiing 
seven,  are  arranged  according  to  the  osoal  minnow  rigging ;  the 
tail  is  composed  of  tin  or  bright  metal,  split  np  or  bent  at  an 
angle,  to  insure  swift  spinning.  They  are  made  strong  and 
durable,  and  their  cost  is  trifling:  they  are  worth  a  trial. 


An  odd  looking  hook,  and  to  make  a  komeAy  ezpreaaoD, 
odd  as  the  anglei's  notion,  is  used  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  and 
vicinity,  called  by  some  the  Capt.  Jack  Thomas  hook,  but  more 
generally  known  as  the  Chestertown  pattern.  The  artist  has 
endeavored  to  give  a  proper  representation,  see  page  308,  which, 
by  a  careful  examination,  may,  to  an  experieoeed  eye,  appear 
sufficiently  explicit.  It  is  considered  a  very  sore  hook,  the 
advantages  being  its  singular  shape,  narrow  bend,  and  low 
point.  It  is  highly  approved  of  by  some  of  the  fraternity  at 
New  York  for  black  fish  angling. 

Care  of  l2o(2ff.— When  the  fishing  season  is  over,  this  essen- 
tial implement  of  equipment  should  not  be  thrown  carelessly  by, 
but  be  cleaned,  nicely  oiled,  and  put  away  in  a  cool  place, 
in  readiness  for  the  next  eampaign.  The  best  of  wood  that  a 
rod  can  be  composed  of,  even  though  it  be  kiln-dried,  if  expos- 
ed a  length  of  time  in  a  dry  atmosphere  will  shrink  some,  caus- 
ing the  ferules  and  guides  to  become  loose.  A  moist  atmo- 
sphere is  preferable  to  a  dry  one.  When  rods  that  have  not  the 
ends  covered  where  the  joints  are  put  together,  become  by  a 
day's  service  swelled  and  difficult  to  separate,  hold  the  femle 
over  a  candle  or  lighted  paper  until  it  become  sufficiently  hot 
to  dry  out  the  moisture,  and  the  parts  can  be  easily  separated. 
To  prevent  this  annoyance,  occasionally  oil  the  wooden  part 
that  is  let  in  to  the  socket. 
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PreHTvation  and  care  of  JUiM«.— Many  adepts  in  tlie  art 
are  careless  and  negleotiiil  of  their  lines,  often  leaving  them 
(when  soaked  with  water)  on  their  reels,  in  whieh  wet  state,  if 
they  long  continue,  they  are  apt  to  mildew  and  rot.  Every  line, 
immediately  after  being  used,  should  be  run  off  from  the  reel 
and  laid  out  freely,  or  stretched  on  pegs  to  dry.  Should  they 
have  been  lying  by  for  any  length  of  time,  they  should  be 
thoroughly  examined  and  tried  in  every  part  before  used.  Lines 
will  chafe  and  fray  out  by  constant  wear,  and  many  large  fish 
are  often  lost  by  carelessness  in  these  small  but  important 
matters. 

The  scientific  and  graceful  art  of  throwing  the  artificial  fly  is 
a  beautiful  accomplishment,  but  not  so  diffieult  as  is  generally 
imagined.  In  the  months  of  May  and  June,  the  raft  and  lum- 
bermen from  the  Delaware  and  rivers  of  Pennsylvania,  are  seen 
in  the  fishing-tackle  stores  of  New  York,  selecting  with  the  eyes 
of  professors  and  connoisseurs  the  red,  black,  and  grey  hackle 
flies,  which  they  use  with  astonishing  dexterity  on  the  wooded 
streams  of  their  mountain  homes.  Those,  therefore,  who  have 
never  tried  this  method  of  fishing,  with  such  untutored  examples 
before  them,  should  make  a  little  eflfort  towards  the  succossfUl 
practice  of  this  branch  of  the  art. 


A  feeling  Angler. — ^A  New  HampshinB  Hsh^nnan  occasion- 
ally when  in  need  of  amusement  for  an  eveQingT  ^^^  ^^  wani 
of  fresh  fish  for  breakfast,  takes  a  blazing  torch  of  twiste^i  hinjh 
bark  in  his  left  hand,  and  goes  down  to  the  bank  of  thu  i^treHni 
at  the  time  when  the  fishes  dream,  and  cautiously  tnketii  out  his 
quantity  of  Trout  and  Perch,  with  his  right  hand,  siwifttBd  in  hi« 
feeling  propensities  by  his  lighted  torch,  and  r^tire^  Co  his  hom« 
with  his  stolen  property. 
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A  Mr.  Oliver,  an  experieQoed  fly-fisher  of  England,  con- 
trary to  the  opinion  of  nuny  of  his  brethren,  does  no'  believe  in 
examining  the  stomaoh  oi  a  Trout  to  find  die  soeceasi*^  fly :  be 
says — **  I  have  often  known  a  red  hackle  or  a  dun  fly  take  troui 
when  they  would  not  look  at  either  the  artificial  or  natanl 
May-fly,  though  hundreds  of  the  latter  were  at  the  time  skim- 
ming the  surface  of  the  water.  No  direetioos  for  fly-fishing  are 
better  than  the  following  rhyme : — 

"  A  brown  red  fly  at  momiiig  grey, 
A  darker  don  in  clearer  day ; 
When  sammer  mina  have  swelled  the  flood 
Tbe  hackle  red  and  worm  are  good  ; 
At  eve  when  twUlcht  shadea  prevail. 
Try  the  hackle  white  and  snail ; 
Be  mindful  aye  your  fly  to  throw. 
Light  aa  fiUls  the  flaky  anow.** 

In  some  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  a  fly  called  the  Profeasor  is  used 
with  good  success.  It  is  made  on  a  number  4  Trout  hook,  and 
is  dreased  with  a  bright  yellow  worsted  or  silk  body,  and  a 
light  grey  mottled  wing. 

On  Long  Island  and  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state  of  New 
Yoik,  a  bright  red  fly  is  often  in  favor.  Red  body,  red  wing, 
and  red  Uil.  A  fly  called  the  grey  drake,  with  grey  wings,  and 
a  transparent  body  similar  to  the  appearance  of  a  worm,  is  also 
used  at  the  above  mentioned  places. 


Trout  are  certainly  very  capricious  in  their  tastes,  and  there 
is  no  accounting  for  their  desires  or  ^cies,  any  more  than  for 
the  changeable  notions  of  the  angler  who  pursues  them.  The 
best  way  is  to  be  well  prepared,  and  if  p^tn  bread  {red  Hackle) 
won't  suit  them,  try  them  with  plum  pudding,  a  fly  composed 
of  a  variety  of  bright  colors. 
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In  the  St.  John's  rivor,  Florida,  a  fine  game  fish  called  the 
Trout»  but  belonging  to  the  Perch  family,  is  taken  by  trolling, 
or  heaving  and  hauling,  with  a  piece  of  deer's  tail.  Like  the 
common  trout  of  the  south  they  giye  great  play,  and  afibrd  the 
highest  perfection  of  sport  with  the  rod  and  reel.  The  striped 
Basse  or  Rook  fish  are  also  found  along  the  coast,  and  in  most 
of  the  streams  running  up  therefrom.  They  are  taken  of  large 
size,  and  are  as  active  when  hooked  as  those  of  the  more 
northern  latitudes. 


The  most  daring  and  exciting  sport  in  the  world  that  is  called 
fishin'g,  is  the  capture  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  **  deep,  deep  sea." 
Of  this  description  are  Shark  and  Devil  fishing.  Parties  are 
made  up  in  the  hot  summer  months  from  the  cities  of  the  Atlan- 
tic coast,  to  take  a  shark  or  catch  the  devil.  For  shark  fishing 
the  nearest  ship-chandler's  store  furnishes  the  line,  which  should 
be  a  rope  large  and  strong  enough  to  hold  him,  and  the  nearest 
blacksmith's  shop  will  get  ready  to  order  a  large  hook  and  chain 
with  swivel  attached,  sufficient  aometimet  to  hold  him.  The 
hook  is  baited  with  a  large  piece  of  beef  or  pork,  and  thrown  over- 
board from  a  good  sized  row  boat.  The  line  is  fastened  to  the 
stem  of  the  boat,  which  is  propelled  rapidly  along  by  good 
oarsmen,  until  you  get  a  bite.  Any  lover  of  ocean  sport  may 
imagine  that  when  such  an  event  -happens,  if  the  monster 
be  well  hooked,  how  many  knots  he  will  go  an  hour,  what 
will  be  the  course  pursued,  and  what  the  amount  of  excitement. 

Catching  the  devil  is  practised  by  the  sturdy,  athletic  sons  of 
the  south  along  the  sea  coaFt,  but  principally  in  Fan  Roya 
Sound,  near  Beaufort,  S.  G^  Great  pr^iiaralions  are  mnxle 
when  the  devil  fish,  or  "  Vampirfl  of  Ihe  OceaD,'*  beginfr  to  ?choal 
around  the  sound:  large  [^artiea  of  fttroDg  m^n,  in  Urgia  and 
strong  boats,  with  from  four  to  c%ht  oar?,  big  ropos  of  gmat 
length,  long  and  strong  harpouii?,  hatcht^^,  mufiketii*  riOes,  ^., 
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make  np  the  party*  and  its  equiproenta.  Theae  monateiB  of  die 
deep  are  eaptnred  of  immeMe  size,  meaannns  often  from  axteeD 
to  thirty  feet  aeroas  the  back.  They  wiL  tow  a  party  about  for 
many  miles,  and  often  socoeed  in  breaking  away,  after  two  or 
three  hoonT  play. 

Our  Ztna  of  discoum  on  the  different  modes  of  taking  the 
yariety  of  the  finny  inhabitants  might  be  extended  ad  ti^athMi, 
bat  the  Ungtk  already  exceeds  the  design ;  we  ahall,  therefore, 
brother  anglera,  make  a  kalf-hitek  here,  to  be  extended  per- 
haps more  profitably  and  pleasantly  on  aonae  other  oocaaoa. 
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*■'  Tk  fwaet  to  view  the  limpid  watera  daooo, 
As  o'er  their  pebbly  bed  the/  eager  ruah| 
Or  in  the  tuu'a  effUl^Bce  brig htljr  glance, 
Ai  through  the  mead  meandering  thejr  gucb } 
Now  ringing  forth  rich  music,  now  all  hush, 
While  song-birds  chant  the  ever  varied  lay. 
From  out  the  willow  and  overhanging  bush : 
O,  sweet  it  is  to  thread  the  blithsome  way, 

Clad  in  an  angling  guise,  to  spend  a  happy  day 

**  O,  ever  healthftil  is  the  mountain  air, 
And  ever  pleasant  i«  the  verdant  glade ; 
Tis  sweet  to  wander  through  the  greenwood,  whcir 
The  sparkling  current  hath  iU  passage  made. 
I  love,  at  times,  the  cooling  stream  to  wade. 
Where  brushwood  dense  a  way  will  oot  allow; 
I  love  the  arcoing  bowers,  and  sylrin  slunje. 
And  blossoms  sweet  that  wave  from  mmy  n  boufli 

As  cautiously  adown  the  rippling  path  I  iro. 

**  How  meagre  seems  the  world  of  bu«i[iiH9»  ttnl^n 
Compared  with  pleasures  which  the  na^ipv  koowt^ 
A  scene  of  toil  «ith  disappointment  riie. 
And  scarce  an  hour  of  calm  and  swei?(  repoK, 
This  lovely  world  i»made  a  world  ufwoct, 
To  him  whose  soul  is  wrapped  in  lelB^b  ^cuiitt; 
Prom  manhood's  prime,  till  life  at  leajfih  m%y  cluing 
His  feelings  all  are  bound  in  Mammoa'^  chtuDi, 

And  wealth  at  most  he  hoards  for  all  bis  pmna,  " 
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CHAPTER    I. 


19   MEXORIAM. 


Bright  7181008  filled  with  flic«e  of  old  Mends 
Long  Blnce  departed  to  the  silent  land.** 

AXT  years  have  elapsed  since  the  first  issue  of 
the  **  GuiDB."  Many  of  its  early  friends,  and 
those  who  took  pleasure  in  contributing  to  its 
pages,  and  counselled  with  the  writer, 

^  Have  crossed  the  shining  river/* 

Among  them  none  was  mora  reTcrod^  re^ihccted,  or  belored 
as  a  divine,  a  Christian,  a  gcutlemati,  a  scholar,  or  follower 
of  the  art  we  love,  ihan  the  Aruerican  editor  of  **  Walton's 
Complete  Angler,"  this  Rct,  George  W.  Betbune,  D,  D.,  of 
whom^^his  personal  friend^  the  Eev,  Dr.  Willeta^  Btkj»  :  **  Bim 
many  rare  and  royal  quiiIUii>9  uoitod  lu  that  dingle  man  1 
The  learned  scholar,  the  eloquent  reader^  thi^  impaj^^ioi^oil 
orator,  the  graceful  jst^etj  the  polish td  wit,  the  cbanniEg  cois- 
Tersationallst,  the  h  mi  able  and  devout  Christian,  aad  iLe  ahh 
and  eloquent  preacher  of  the  g<?8pcl — be  was  in  each  fit' 
these  qualities  eminent^  and  ^ith  all  combined  one  of  Ibc^ 
choicest  and  rarest  of  men," 

How  beautifully  be  apcaka,  and  bow  reverentially,  of  tbo 
time  be  spent  in  the  pursuit  of  the  "-  gentle  art"  In  hjs  "  WaK 
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tonian  Notes :  ^*  **  The  stream-side  is  ever  dear  to  me,  and  I 
love  to  think  of  the  times  when  I  have  trudged  merrilj  along 
it,  finding  again  in  the  t)resh  idr  and  moderate  exercise,  and 
devout  looks  of  Nature,  the  strength  of  nerve,  the  bnoyancj 
of  heart  and  health  of  mind,  which  I  had  lost  in  m/  p^t  li- 
brary and  town  duties ;  I  trust  that  I  have  drunk  enough  of 
the  old  angler's  spirit'  not  to  let  such  pastime  break  in  upon 
better  things ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  worked  the 
harder  fh)m  thankfulness  to  Elm  who  taught  the  brook  to 
wind  with  musical  gurglings  as  it  rolls  on  to  the  great  sea.*^ 

And,  again,  who  does  not  remember  the  kind,  amiable, 
modest,  and  retired  busuiess-man  and  Christian  angler,  John 
D.  Keese,  Esq.,  who  enjoyed  the  pastime  at  Lake  George,  and 
who  described  in  these  pages  the  noble  black  basse.*  He  it 
was  that  penned  the  first  lines  ever  written  on  taking  that 
delicious  fifth  with  a  red-and-white  fly ;  and  of  the  crafty  salt- 
water sheepshead,'  and  of  the  active  and  elegant  king-fish.* 
One  cannot  but  admire  his  rebuke  to  the  learned  Dr.  John- 
son,* with  which  he  concludes :  **  And  as  a  Christian  I  cer- 
tainly say  that,  in  some  of  my  solitary  rambles,  or  boat-excur- 
sions, with  my  rod,  I  have  been  favored  with  the  most  devout 
and  g^teful  emotions  of  the  heart  in  contemplating  the 
beauties  of  creation ;  and,  looking  up  from  the  works  of  my 
Maker  around  me  to  Him  who  made  them  all,  my  medita- 
tions on  the  divine  goodness  have  been  most  sweet" 

Gone,  also,  is  Henry  Inman,  the  renowned  landscape- 
painter,  and  one  of  the  most  graceful  and  accomplished  fiy> 
fishers  of  this  century ;  again,  from  the  higher  walks  of  legiiu 
lation  have  departed  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster  and  ez-Prcsl- 


*  Pa&:e  191. 

•  Page  198. 
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dent  Martin  Van  Buren,  whom  we  have  noticed  in  former 
pages  as  enjoying  themselves  with  the  rod  along  our  moun- 
tain-streams, or  within  the  boundary  of  our  beautiful  lakes. 

Many  other  companions  of  our  entichig  pleasures  have 
gone — ^not  "out  into  the  night,  but  have  been  translated 
from  the  beautiful  rivers  of  earth  to  the  golden  rivers  of 
heaven. "  Let  us  emulate  their  good  deeds  and  follow  their 
good  examples,  that  we  also  may  be  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
abodes  of  the  blest. 

Our  first  love  in  the  domain  of  magazine  literature  was 
for  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine  ;  we  were  delighted  with  the 
easy  and  pleasant  flowing  style  of  Lewis  and  Willis  Gaylord 
Clarke ;  the  Editor's  Table  and  the  many  gems  of  prose  and 
poetry  that  its  ever-welcome  pages  contained— of  Lake 
George,  of  the  Thousand  Islands,  the  Adirondacks,  etc. 
Among  the  contributore  was  tbe  refined^  calro^  contempln- 
tive,  and  eloquent  divine,  th^  Hrv.  Gurduu  Ilutitiiigtoiif 
brother  of  the  celebrated  artist,  Daniel  Himtiit|^^n.  The 
New  York  Evening  Poti,  spcakitig  of  hi^  lifi>  and  deaths 
which  occurred  November  129,  1 S75,  says  t  '*  His  vniiona 
fugitive  pieces  contain  passages  of  tare  beatity,  «how  a  pai- 
sion  for  Nature,  and  brcatb<?  a  contcnipJative  epiril  ll«  tfaa 
a  disciple  of  Izaak  Walton,  and  in  the  apHng  and  summer 
often  sauntered,  with  angliTig-rod  la  hasd^  by  the  ^pai  kling 
brooks  which  abound  among  ihe  wooded  hill)  of  Iieliiware 
County." 

The  following  lines,  %  portion  of  a  little  poem  co(ntributed 
to  the  Knickerbocker  Mognnne  of  October,  1*62,  by  Mr, 
Huntington,  had  a  charm  for  us  At  t!iat  day  ihiX  w*  have  not 
forgotten,  nor  will  they  ever  be  by  any  oontemplattvt'  angler 
who  reads  them : 
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"^THE  WHITE  LAKE  GBEEE; 


A    SKETCH,     BT    RET.     O.     HUNTINGTON. 

^'  How  lone  and  beaatlf^l  this  place  I    Here  flow 
The  White  Lake'i  waters,  forcing  *midet  the  rocks 
Their  foamy  pathway.    High  overhead  the  treve 
Of  this  wild  forest-track  branch  wide  around. 
Forming  vast,  vaalted  chambers,  wrapped  in  shade 
Cool  and  delicious.    Down  the  yaiying  stream 
Tempting  the  trout  trom  his  cold  haunts. 
We  pass ;  but  not  with  eye  numindftil  now. 
Nature,,  of  thy  wild  beauty,  we  renew 
Our  wanderings  along  this  lonely  creek. 
The  laurels  tangled  oo  the  banks  forbid 
The  sportsman*s  steps  upon  the  shore ;  nor,  now 
That  June*s  rejoicing  sun  is  reigning  high. 
Need  he  regret  his  steps  must  be  along 
The  pebbly  channels  of  the  cooling  stream. 
Or  if  we  rest  upon  some  open  bank. 
Still  cooltni?  v!i^inDB  shall  delight  us ;  rocks 
DHpptDg  with  ronm,  and  beautiAil  with  moss ; 
The  shjuiowy  hit  ant,  above,  of  orioles. 
The  frUisy  cove  of  yon  old  trout,  who  scorns 
Our  fiy  and  eqatrmlng  bait,  but  darts  like  thought 
At  ttter.v  iQckk'ftft  miller  fluttering  by, 
WlOi  etarttiii^  and  exciting  splash— 
Tbma  thoJl  out  thoughts  beguile.^* 
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80UTHXRM   FISHES. 

WAY  down  South  in  Old  Virginia,  at  Charleston, 
along  the  coast  of  Florida,  around  and  through 
the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  and  in  all  the  ponds,  lakes, 
and  beautiful  rivers,  in  addition  to  the  spotted 
basse  and  black  trout,  before  mentioned,  are 
found  a  large  variety  of  fishes,  most  of  them  entirely  distinct 
from  those  of  the  North ;  and  many  of  them,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  salmon,  giving  quite  as  much  sport  and  pleasure 
to  the  augler.  Florida  and  many  parts  of  the  Southern 
coast  having  become  a  winter  resort  for  many  of  our  North- ' 
ern  invalids — 

Who,  haying  fished  for  troat  and  basee, 
Now  angle  near  the  Christian  1 


is  visited  by  hundreds  and  thousands  who  fly  to  a  more  con- 
genial clime  during  the  cold  season,  a  description  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  waters  of  the  "  balmy  South/'  togi^tlu^r 
with  their  mode  of  capture,  has  bccomi*  a  necessity  in  a 
work  on  the  Fish  and  Fishing  of  the  Uniti^d  States. 

Among  the  coast-fishes  that  are  found  North  suid  South, 
and  that  vary  but  little,  if  any,  are  th<i  ehcepahead,  the  n*d 
drum,  the  bonita,   and  the   Lafayette-fiib,   or  »pot.    The 
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caTallo,  one  of  the  finent  of  Southern  fishes,  has  occasionaUj 
made  his  appearance  as  far  north  as  the  New  Jersey  coast, 
and  has  been  sold  in  the  markets  of  New  York  Citj,  bat  bu 
acclimation  North  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  In 
many  of  the  lakes  are  found  the  black  basse  of  the  North; 
in  the  brooks  running  from  the  mountains  of  Georgia,  the 
speckled  trout ;  and  in  the  ponds,  a  species  of  white  perch, 
nearly  allied  t§  the  same  description  of  fish  at  the  North. 


--=" 

f 

III 

THE  SEA-TROUT— SPOTTED  SQUETEAGUE— 
Lab,  J3q.  maeulaiiM 

U  taken  all  along  the  coast,  from  Delaw&re  Bay  to 
Florida,  and  occasionally  as  far  north  as  New  York  Bay  (see 
p.  272).  They  are  caught  also  along  the  Southern  coast  in 
much  larger  quantities  than  the  weak-fish  or  squeteague  of 
the  North,  and  by  many  are  considered  a  better  table-fish. 
Although  the  fish  of  the  North  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  salt-water  game-fishes,  his  neighbor  of  the  South  must  be 
.awarded  the  championship  on  account  of  its  beautiful  black 
spots  and  bright,  silyer-white  sides,  from  which  metallic  splen- 
dor it  has  the  additional  name  of  **  Spotted  SUyer-Sides." 

They  grow  to  a  much  larger  size  in  Southern  waters,  Taiy- 
ing  from  one  to  fifteen  pounds,  and  are  taken  with  the  usual 
basse  or  weak-fish  tackle.  The  usual  bait  is  crab,  clam,  or 
shrimp.    Ordiuary  basse-taokle  is  used  in  their  capture. 

THE  RED  SNAPPER, 
Luifanua  Aya^ 

Galled  red  from  its  color,  and  the  latter  appellation  from 
its  habit  of  snapping  at  the  bait,  is  an  exclusively  Southern 
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aquatic  inhabitant  The  form  of  the  fish  and  the  disposition 
of  the  fins  are  rerj  similar  to  those  of  the  black  trout  In 
color  they  are  unlike  anj  Northern  fish,  being  a  beautiful 
bright  red  on  the  back,  blending  into  a  lighter  or  softer  color 
on  the  bellj ;  color  of  the  eje  red,  with  a  dark  orb.  Their 
feeding-grounds  are  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  along  the 
coast  of  Florida,  in  the  channels  of  the  islands  in  the  yicioity, 
and  as  far  south  as  Cuba.  Thej  are  taken  with  the  rod  and 
stout  bottom  tackle  of  twisted  gut  or  gimp,  bj  still-fishing, 
with  mullet,  crab,  or  prawn  for  bait  Hand-line  trolling  with 
a  light  metal,  bone,  or  pearl  squid,  is  sometimes  practised 
with  success.  Thev  are  an  active  fish  and  give  much  sport, 
seldom  weighing  less  than  ten  pounds,  and  often  turning  the 
scales  at  fortj  and  fifty  pounds.  The  meat  of  this  fish  is 
quite  white,  hard,  and  moist,  and  of  fine  flavor.  It  is  highly 
relished  as  a  table-fish. 

THE  BLACK  SNAPPER 

Resembles  the  red  in  many  respects,  the  color  being  black 
on  the  back,  graduating  to  white  on  the  belly.  It  inhabits 
the  inlets  and  rivers,  bites  at  mullet,  crabs,  shrimp,  and  clams, 
and  weighs  from  three  to  fifteen  pounds.  It  is  quite  as  good 
on  the  platter  as  its  aforementioned  naruesake. 

THE  KJNGFISH 

Is  an  exclusively  Southern  sea-fish,  sGhlonj  frcquetitlng  the 
rivers,  but  appearing  on  the  coasts  and  hays  ;  qbtnliilng  oft^jD 
to  a  great  size,  but  generally  weighing  from  ten  to  tliiny 
pounds.  In  habit  they  are  similar  to  the  blue^sL,  bonito, 
and  Spanish  mackerel.  In  color  they  are  of  a  dei^p  blue  on 
the  back,  moderating  to  nearly  white  on  the  belly,     la  gbape 
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Ihey  resemble  the  aboTe-mentioned  fishes,  the  tail  being  large 
and  of  the  half-moon  shape. 

The  usual  mode  of  capturing  them  is  with  heavy  bone  or 
tin  squids,  although  they  will  often  jump  at  a  red  or  white 
rag.  Enthusiastic  anglers  have  been  known  to  take  thm 
with  the  rod  and  reel  and  gimp  snells,  but  they  are  much  too 
powerful  a  fish,  often  jumping  five  or  six  feet  out  of  the  wa< 
ter,  and  should  not  be  trusted  with  any  but  the  strongest 
or  tackle.    They  are  an  excellent  table-fish. 

THE  GROUPER 

Is  another  exclusive  sea-fish,  and  is  caught  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  on  the  Florida  reefs,  at  the  Bahama  Islands,  and  on 
the  South  American  coast,  mostly  for  the  market,  by  deep- 
water  fishermen,  with  clams,  mullet,  and  crab  for  bait,  al- 
though they  are  sought  after  and  often  taken  by  the  angler 
by  trolling  deep  with  heavy  metal  squids  armed  with  large- 
size  cod-hooks.  In  form  they  resemble  an  immense  sheeps^ 
head.  In  color  they  are  a  dark  graj  on  the  back,  blending 
into  nearly  a  white  on  the  belly.  By  the  Southern  people 
ibey  arc  mnked  quit^  equal  in  flavor  to  many  of  their  most 
citi>eme(i  fiahce.  They  are  certainly  a  rich-meated  and  much- 
fav^orcd  t»h ;  weight  from  t&a  to  upward    of  one  hundred 

All  hAt!  to  the  grouper,  i&«  pride  of  oar  coast, 

Tfi  hot]  or  lo  bakj>,  to  fry  or  to  roast, 

*Tlfl  tbfl  prlace^  ^iin  Ibo  klofr,  yea,  even  the  boas, 

S^rreil  with  butter,  with  shrimp,  or  pure  lobster  ssQce!** 
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THE  CAVALLO,  CAVALLET, 
Caranffw, 

The  caTftllo  is  known  from  Charleston  to  the  Florida 
ooa8t,and  is  one  of  the  most  esteemed  of  Southern  table-fish, 
although  of  late  years  he  has  been  caught  as  far  north  as 
Delaware  Baj,  and  even  on  the  Jersey  shore,  and  is  occasion- 
ally to  be  had  in  the  New  York  market  at  as  high  a  price  as 
the  Kennebec  salmon. 

Like  the  drum,  sheepshead,  and  bonito,  it  is  of  a  migra- 
tory character,  and  often  changes  its  place  of  abode,  or  ex- 
tends its  range  of  travel.  They  are  very  abundant  in  the 
Southern  riyers  that  run  directly  into  the  sea,  and  are  espe- 
cially taken  in  large  quantities  in  the  rivers  of  Florida. 

The  cavallo  in  shape  and  disposition  of  fins  is  similar  to 
his  friend  the  pompano,  although  he  grows  to  a  much  larger 
sixe.  The  dorsal  and  ventral  fins  extend  nearly  to  the  tail,  a 
barb  or  spike  preceding  the  commencement  of  the  anal  fin  in 
the  cavallo,  and  three  preceding  the  dorsal  in  the  pompano. 

The  cavallo  averages  from  three  to  fifteen  pounds  in 
wdght,  and  differs  from  most  fishes  by  being  defended  by  a 
small  line  of  spikes  or  bones  extending  from  the  pectoral  fin 
to  the  tail,  which  is  forked  similar  to  that  of  the  mackerel ; 
but  the  color  of  the  cavallo  is  almost  transcendent  in  beauty, 
vying  with  the  rainbow  in  its  beautiful  tints.  The  upper 
part  of  the  head  is  quite  dark,  verging  on  to  a  black,  the  back 
a  dark  blue  blending  i^ito  a  beautiful  mixed  brilliant  light 
blue  and  rose  color,  and  thence  Iq  il  bright  Ellver-wbite  on 
the  belly.  Fins  dorsal — a.  ihued  red  ;  pectortd^  ventral,  ind 
anal,  light  gray. 

A  magnificent  fish  and  a  friend  of  the  troUer ;  takes  the 
artificial  squid  adorned  with  red  olotb  or  worsted  with  band* 
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tackle,  or  rod  and  reel ;  is  an  active  fish  and  affords  good 
sport.  When  angled  for  with  rod  and  reel  the  rigging  should 
be  as  strong  as  in  heavy  basse-fishing. 


/      / 


THE  POMPANO, 

Is  the  erSme  de  la  crSme  of  Southern  delicate-meated 
a  regular  palate-tickler. 

**  Away  In  the  night  I  away  from  the  shore  1 
They  net  him  and  eat  him  and  still  cry  eneore  f 
No  stream  in  the  world,  not  the  Rhine  nor  the  Po, 
Prodnces  a  fish  like  the  Aimed  pompano.** 

Small  and  beautiful,  of  rainbow  hue,  weighing  from  half 
a  pound  to  a  pound,  and  sometimes  a  pound  and  a  half;  oc- 
casionally visits  the  Northern  coast  in  small  numbers ;  is  sold 
in  N«fr  York  at  almoett  fabulous  prices.  The  Foreti  and 
Stream,  a  reliable  New  York  sporting  paper,  of  June  4,1874, 
saja;  ^'  Only  on^  wha  caught  off  the  capes  of  the  Chesapeake 
loat  week^  and  was  sold  in  market  for  three  dollars.  What 
did  it  weigh  ?    Wby,  only  three-quarters- of  a  pound." 

Th^y  arc  Uken  nt  nigSit  in  set  nets,  and  occasionally  with 
perch  or  trout  rod  aud  tackle.  This  pearl  of  the  Southern 
watera  h  aonsldcred  ritperiorin  flavor  to  the  salmon  or 
troiit;  ia  broader  in  proportion  than  the  cavallo,  and  has 
three  baiba  or  epikc^  m  front  of  the  dorsal  fin.  The  scales 
Are  quite  small  and  deli<  ate,  and  the  beautiful  colors  shading 
into  a  pur«  wbite^  w\wn  first  brought  from  the  pellucid 
Wflter*  into  (he  bright  sunlight,  give  a  brilliancy  exceeding 
that  of  Biiy  other  fis^h.  A  remarkably  prolific  inhabitant  of 
I  lie  dea,   and   worthy   the  attention   of  pisdculturists.    Is 
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generallj  broiled  or  fried  in  butter,  altbough  wben  large  is 
stuffed  and  baked,  and  occasionally  boiled. 

THE  MULLET, 
MuUua. 

The  reputation  of  the  mullet  as  a  table-fish  dates  back 
to  the  time  of  the  Romans,  at  which  era  a  fish  of  four 
pounds^  weight  was  said  to  have  been  sold  for  five  thousand 
sesterces,  and  presented  to  the  Emperor  Tiberius— a  sum 
equal  to  two  hundred  dollars  in  American  gold ;  and  one  was 
afterward  sold  for  eight  thousand  sesterces,  being  three 
hundred  and  twenty  dollars  of  our  money.  Juvenal  ro- 
marks  on  this  enormous  outlay  for  these  delicacies : 

**  Six  scanty  pounds  the  mullet  weighed. 
Six  tbouBand  sesterces  the  wUe  men  paid.*^ 

At  the  South  are  found  three  descriptions  of  the  mullet 
family,  called  by  the  names  of  the  gray  or  silver  mullet,  the 
black  mullet,  and  the  golden  mullet. 

THE  SILVER  MULLET 

Is  well  named,  for  nothing,  not  evi-n  the  poUsfai'd  nietal 
itself,  can  exceed  the  brilliant  white  of  the  sides  of  this  dainty 
little  fish,  that  is  taken  along  the  oo&n  of  the  Oaroluio^, 
Virginia,  and  Maryland. 

There  is  but  one  dorsal  fin,  situati^d  in  the  centra  uf  the 
back,  of  this  beautiful  little  gem  of  tiie  Fiolt  wfttor^  and  di- 
rectly opposite  on  the  belly  are  the  v^^ittral  l!rs.  The  head 
is  nearly  black,  and  the  tail  forked.  Tbt!  back  Ls  dark  as  for 
as  the  lateral  line,  and  shades  down  to  ihe  moEt  betLuiiful 
white,  and  the  delicate  little  scales  eUiTie  with  a  briHiancj 
23 
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hftrdlj  approached  by  any  other  fish.  Weighg  from  half  a 
rH>und  to  a  pound  and  a  half,  and  sometimes  two  pounds. 

It  is  a  most  delicious  pan-fi«h,  and  is  taken  with  small 
pieces  of  crab  or  clam  on  a  trout-hook  with  basse-rod,  and 
sometimes  with  lighter  implements. 

THE  BLACK  MULLET 

Frequents  the  same  waters  as  the  ^ray  mullet,  and  is 
considered  a  fine-flavored  fish  by  those  who  take  him  vitb 
the  hook  or  net.  Color  of  a  grayish -silver  hue,  becoming 
white  on  the  abdomen,  darker  on  the  upper  part  of  the  head 
and  back,  with  two  dorsal  fins,  between  which  and  near  the 
centre  of  the  body  is  a  large  black  spot,  giving  it  a  singular 
appearance.  Tail  rather  convex  at  the  end,  and  mouth  large. 
Taken  with  lighter  tackle  than  the  previous  descriptioo, 
usually  small  trout-hooks  with  small  pieces  of  fish,  dam, 
crab,  or  shrimp.  Caught  in  large  quantities  in  nets  for 
murket ;  weighs  from  one-quarter  to  three-quarters  of  a 
pDund. 

THE   GOLDEN  MULLET 

Jh  a  preltj  Littlf^  fi.<^h,  aetivi^  and  voracious  as  a  biter,  and 
WL'Uhti  from  one -quarter  of  a  pound  to  a  pound.  In  shape 
and  di^f^naitloti  of  firm  U  similar  to  the  spotted  squeteagae. 
Hufl  fli  vemi  small  black  spots  near  the  Uil.  The  coldr  U 
nearly  black,  on  the  back  shading  into  a  brown,  and  from 
thut  tiiKi  a  gciKkm  yellow^  blending  into  a  white  on  the  belly. 
Tail  Turirly  utmight,  seales  quite  small.  Bites  quick  and 
rnpully  at  shrimp  and  clam  cut  up  in  pieces.  Has  a  small 
month.  Use  a  bas^c-rod  with  light  bottom-tackle  and  small 
hfwjkfl  tLA  deaeribed  for  hi?*  black  namesake. 

'riitfV  swim  the  cnast  from  Delaware  Bay  to  Florida;  are 
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quite  a  delicacy  at  the  table,  possessing  a  rich,  fat,  and  moii<t 
flesh,  and  are  fine  eating  from  the  pan  or  gridiron. 

THE  CROCUS 
Is  a  delicate  little  fish  running  in  Southern  waters,  and  like 
the  smelt  of  the  North  is  the  dainty  of  the  South,  seldom 
weighing  as  much  as  a  half-pound,  and  generally  measuring 
from  four  to  six  inches.  They  are  taken  with  the  usual  perch- 
tackle  with  shrimp  or  pieces  of  clam  for  bait^  and  are  caught 
from  the  capes  of  the  Delaware,  all  along  the  coast,  and  in 
the  salt-water  streams  as  far  south  as  Florida. 

THE  CHUB,  OR  TROUT, 
As  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  similar  in  shape  to  the  en- 
graving of  the  chub  on  page  218,  but  otherwise  finned  like 
the  perch,  and  is  not  classified  by  Ichthyologists.  He  ha?, 
however,  more  of  the  characteristics  of  the  perch  family 
than  the  chub.  Grows  quit^  kri^ie,  and  i^oiiK^tinK'^  attains  to 
the  weight  of  eight  or  ten  pounds,  f  s  reckuntd  amonp  tW 
finest  fishes  of  the  Southern  wnters.  I«  n  f^^^c  biter,  and  will 
jump  readily  at  the  red-and-white  fly,  tli«  niltiniiw  nr  gra^ig' 
hopper;  is  active  when  huoked,  and  ghon  ^ood  sport  wilh 
banse-tackle.  They  are  taken  in  nmny  of  the  Southern  rivrrs, 
ponds,  and  lakes.  Color  is  diirk-blne  on  the  hack,  fadini? 
into  a  clear  white  on  tht  belly.  Hojid  dark,  tail  flli(*kilv 
forked.  Has  two  dorsal  fins,  giving  it  sonicwhut  the  appear- 
ance of  a  perch,  to  which  family  it  undoubtedly  beloogs. 


THE   LAFAYETTE-FISH, 

Leodmti  tit   f)6Uqiiwt^ 

Galled  at  the  south  "The  ^pr^t,"  runs  the  enast  from  KeTV 

York    to  Florida,  but   In   |rreftt4^r  fihuminincc  in  the  neigh - 
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borhood  of  Virginia  and  the  Carolines.  Was  first  taken  in 
New  York  harbor  in  1824  during  Lafayctte*s  Tisit  to  Amer- 
ica, hence  its  name.  The  Southern  people  call  him  ^*  The 
Spot/*  from  a  singular  round,  bhtck  mark  near  the  point  of 
the  gill-coTers  below  the  lateral  line  and  abore  the  pectoral- 
fin.  They  grow  much  larger  at  the  Sooth,  attaining  to  the 
weight  of  one  and  a  half  pounds,  while  in  the  more  northern 
latitude  of  New  York  their  maximum  weight  is  less  than  a 
half-pound. 

They  bite  readily  at  shrimp,  clam,  or  crab  bait,  from  the 
latter  part  of  May  until  NoTember. 

In  shape  they  somewhat  resemble  the  sheepshead.  Their 
color  is  dark  on  the  back,  softening  to  a  white  on  the  bellj, 
the  fins  varying  in  color  from  a  subdued  black  to  a  yellow 
and  white.  The  Lafayette  is  highly  esteemed  and  considered 
an  exquisite  little  pan-fish  at  the  North  ;  while  at  the  South 
he  is  often,  when  of  good  size,  baked  or  broiled.  There  is 
a  richness  and  delicacy  of  fiaTor  of  the  juicy  white  meat  of 
this  fish  that  anglers  and  epicures  do  not  often  foi^get 

At  the  North  the  best  fishing-ground  for  the  Lafayette  is 
in  Newark  Bay.  Basse  rigging  is  necessary  in  taking  this 
fish  North  and  South ;  of  equal  importance  North  on  account 
of  the  larger  and  more  nimble  fi^h  that  are  apt  to  take  the 
bait.  Some  anglers  rig  with  a  small  bUckfish  or  a  Lim- 
erick trout  hook  on  the  end  of  a  yard  leader,  and  a  basse- 
hook  about  two  feet  farther  up,  and  sometimes  are  success- 
ful in  taking  both  descriptions  of  fish,  or,  failing  in  one,  they 
succeed  in  the  other. 

When  a  school  of  thei«e  little  delicacies  can  be  found  and 
they  bite  freely,  it  is  best  to  use  small  blackfish  or  trout 
hooks  baited  with  pieces  of  clam. 
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THE  GROWLER,  OR  WHITE  SALMON  OF  VIRGINIA, 
Orystea  aalmoides^ 

Is  similar  in  appearance  to  a  large  fresh-water  boftse. 
The  color  is  lighter  than  the  basse,  beginning  with  a  dark 
gray  on  the  back  and  blending  into  a  grayish  white  on  the 
abdomen.  Fins  similar  to  the  perch ;  tail  dark  and  slightly 
forked,  similar  to  the  salmon,  with  a  dark  bar  across  the 
centre,  and  a  similac  one  near  the  caudal.  They  are  found 
in  some  of  the  riyers  of  Virginia,  and  in  the  Mequary  River 
in  New  Holland,  and  no  other  place  on  the  globe.  Tho 
growler  is  a  fine-flavored  fish,  and  takes  the  hook  baited 
with  small  fish,  clams,  or  shrimp ;  weighs  from  a  few  pounds 
to  liAeen  pounds. 

THE  BLUE  CAT,  LADY  CAT,  OR  CHANNEL  CAT. 

.  A  friend,  who  has  caught  these  fishes  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi,  says,  "They  are  a  very  lively  fish,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  catfish  tribe.**  They  are  taken  in  large  quan- 
tities in  the  vicinity  of  New  Orleans,  where  they  are  some- 
times called  the  "  croaker,**  and  run  up  into  many  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  Father  of  Waters, 

It  is  certainly  a  beautiful  fish,  and.  were  U  not  for  tkt 
horns  or  feelers  depending  from  its  heud^  would  be  called  by 
any  other  name  than  a  catfish. 

They  are  delicate  and  slender  in  furtu  ;  lioad  point pd  und 
mouth  small ;  tail  forked ;  anal  fiei  lon^^  sjid  running  rieat  - 
ly  down  to  the  caudal.  Color,  dark-l^lut*  or  (^myish-bluc?  on 
the  back,  and  dissolving  into  a  pure  whit^  below  the  lotoml 
line,  giving  it  a  beautiful  appearance,  and  makiiik^  it  worthy 
of  the  compliment  of  "  Lady  Cat"     Found  tuohtly  in  avKI- 
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ruDDiug  and  bold  rivers ;  runs  as  far  up  as  the  Upper  Mis- 
souri River;  makes  a  croaking  noise  similar  to  the  sque- 
tcague,  hence  its  additional  name  of  **  Croaker."  Length, 
from  one  to  four  feet ;  weight,  from  one  pound  up  to  fifteen 
or  twenty  pounds,  and  sometimes  more. 

Is  an  excellent  table-fish  when  baked  or  broiled,  and 
takes  the  hook  freely  when  baited  with  a  live  minnow  or 
fr6sh-water  lobster,  or  crawfish.  The  reguhir  basse-rod  and 
strong  tackle  should  be  used  in  the  capture  of  this  descrip- 
lion  of  the  cat  species,  as  they  often,  when  in  good  condi- 
tion, give  as  lively  play  as  a  basse  or  salmon,  and,  when  of 
large  size,  give  nearly  as  much  sport.  The  meat  of  all  cat- 
fish is  of  fine  flavor,  but  the  blue  cat  exceeds  all,  and  when 
roasted  or  stuffed  and  baked,  they  make  a  splendid  dinner- 
dish.  A  Missouri  correspondent  says  they  take  them  by 
attaching  a  line  to  a  large  jug,  baited  with  a  bit  of  raw  meat, 
similar  to  the  float  or  bladder  fishing,  and  often  take  fish 
ten  or  fifteen  pounds  in  weight.  We  have  no  objection,  pro- 
vided the  jugs  are  empty. 

THE   IIOO-FISH. 

Why  fill  led  30  we  know  pot.  Is  an  exclusively  Southern 
fl:4li.  There  are  two  entlivly  distinct  fishes  called  by  this 
Bfime,  and  look  about  as  unlike  each  other  as  a  shad  and  a 
f1ounder> 

The  YlrjiiTilo  ho^-ftub  is  found  only  in  the  salt-water 
livers  of  that  Suiti,  and  weij^h.^  from  half  a  pound  to  a  pound 
imd  a  h.*lC  ik  of  quite  dark  color,  being  nearly  black  on  the 
back,  blending  Into  a  light  ffmy  on  the  abdomen,  with  occa- 
pifmal  slanting  JiTifl  ?hort^  atmight  yellow  lines  on  its  sides. 
FiiJ9  on  \}\i*  hack  gpinatJ«l  and  dark;  tail,  same  color;  lower 
fLm  diiik  yellow.     U  a  j^ood  table-fish,  and  is  not  to  be  de- 
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spised  for  rod-exercise.  Tbey  bite  at  clam,  crab,  aud  piccee 
of  mullet 

THE  COMMON  HOG-FISH 

Of  the  coaat  ranges  from  Maryland  to  the  West  India  Isl- 
ands ;  is  a  large  fisli,  weighing  from  a  few  pounds  up  to  ten 
or  fifteen  pounds,  and  is  very  unlike  bis  namesake  in  appear- 
ance. He  has  a  large  head,  and  a  capacious  mouth  i^ith 
wiiich  he  demolishes  crabs,  mullet,  and  other  small  fish.  In 
form  it  (tomewhat  resembles  a  black  basse.  The  color  is  dark 
on  the  back,  fading  into  a  pure  white  on  the  belly,  with  band- 
ed cross-bars  of  a  reddish-brown  color,  similar  to  a  perch. 

The  scales  are  as  large  as  those  of  a  shad,  and  as  difficult 
to  remove  as  those  of  a  blackfish.  Is  considered  a  fine  table- 
fish  at  the  South,  when  stuffed  and  baked  or  broiled.  In 
good  condition  is  quite  fat  and  needs  but  little  butter  in  its 
cooking.  He  is  generally  angled  for  with  hand-lines  nnd 
stout  tackle.  Use  heavy  Virginia  or  large  blackfish  hooks, 
with  crab  or  clam  for  bnit 

THE  ROBIN,  OR  CHUB  ROBIN, 

Is  a  fish  taken  at  the  Somb,  n**Hrly  a  duplicjiie  of  the  same 
fish  of  the  North.  The  belly  bcUjw  the  latcrul  liue  m  quiIl^ 
red  and  of  a  similar  s^hflde  to  the  mbin  led  bTtast^  rrom  vihich 
feathered  songster  it  is  guppoi^ed  'its  name  originated.  The 
back  is  dark,  fading  into  jellow,  as  m  the  :}im6shf  imd  tbtt 
fins  are  of  a  reddish  t\ni. 

The  robin  flourislithit  in  man  j  of  tfa^  Sou  them  ponds,  Uke^, 
and  small  rivers,  arid  i^  taken  from  a  pound  to  two  ixjiinds  in 
weight,  and  growing  mncb  larger  in  the  luke?,  Mukea  fine 
sport  for  ladies  and  ehiJclnn^  and  is  not  nr^lectt-d  by  iln? 
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regular  angler.  Bites  freely  at  the  minnow  or  worm,  and 
will  sometimes  take  the  fij.  A  trout  rod  and  tackle  should 
be  used  for  this  pretty  little  robin.  He  is  good  for  the  table, 
fried  or  broiled. 

THE  WHITE  PERCH, 
BotUantu  paUidm  of  the  Southern  watoni. 

A  fine  fish,  caught  in  the  Southern  fresh -water  riTers  and 
spring-supplied  ponds  and  lakes.  At  a  first  glance  it  would 
be  taken  even  by  a  scientific  angler  as  the  white  perch  of  the 
North;  the  general  resemblance,  with  the  dusky  banded 
sides,  being  the  same,  but  a  closer  examination  detects  a  dif- 
ference in  the  form  and  size  of  the  fins.  The  two  dorsala  are 
united,  the  anal  is  longer  and  extends  nearly  down  to  the 
caudal  Tail  slightly  forked,  similar  to  the  common  perch, 
and  the  belly  is  nearly  white,  making  it  an  attractiTe  fish.  A 
good  table-fish,  and  weighs  from  one  to  five  pounds.  Caught 
during  the  summer,  but  is  in  better  condition  in  the  fall 
months  after  spawning.  Angle  for  him  with  trout  or  perch 
rod  and  light  tackle ;  bait  with  minnows  or  any  kind  of  small 
fish. 

THE  BREAM 

Is  taken  of  small  size  in  many  of  our  Weetem  streams  and 
as  far  north  as  Wisconsin,  but  they  breed  and  mature  much 
faster  in  Southern  waters,  and  are  taken  of  quite  a  good  size 
in  the  inland  waters  of  South  Carolina.  In  England  they  are 
said  to  attain  to  the  weight  of  ten  pounds.  They  are  quite 
as  prolific  in  the  ponds  of  the  **  sunny  South  "  as  in  Europe, 
and  h]bVo  turned  th^  ^<^^\m  At  five  and  six  pounds  in  weight. 
Bcvii>z  poaiieAsed  uf  9^  Lnr^e  anioimt  of  caution  they  require 
^11  Ihe  skitl  n^ml  patience  of  the  angler,  and  the  finer^t  do- 
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scription  of  tackle.  A  trout-bait  rod  with  a  fine  line,  and 
every  article  attenuated  down  to  a  good-sized  trout-hook, 
baited  with  a  grub,  red  angle-worm,  cricket,  or  grasshopper, 
if  cautiously  u^^ed,  will  generally  tempt  him  from  his  element, 
and  when  caught  he  is  in  appearance  much  like  a  carp  in 
form,  and  feature,  and  disposition  of  fins.  Color,  dark-grayish 
on  the  back,  the  back  changing  to  a  white  on  the  belly.  Dor- 
sal and  ventral  fins  directly  opposite.  Head  and  mouth 
small,  latter  lined  with  very  fins  teeth ;  scales  quite  large. 
Is  good  on  the  platter. 

^  A  cAprlcioofii  IHtle  flsb, 

Thar  avrima  in  pond  and  atrearo. 
And  a  dainty  on  the  dish. 
Is  the  cautions,  canning'  bream." 

THE  JEW 

Is  caught  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  fivira  the  coast  of  fluHda 
to  Texas ;  weighs  from  twt^nty  pounds  up  among  the  hun- 
dreds. One  taken  ni2ur  U^ilve^ioMj  !ii  the?  ^uiiimcT  of  li^li^ 
weighed  over  four  hundrt'd  pound?.  The  Fr^inch  :it  Nvw  i  ir- 
leans  call  him  "  Un  Orattd  Poimmt*^  Do  is  taught  in  dtep 
water  with  extra  stron^;  linei^  and  heavy  hooked,  Jind  comeB 
out  of  the  water  without  r^'i^istantiv  ^  ^^  terra  firr/ia  wag  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  hiro ;  bnt  wht^n  brought  to  land 
shows  his  diasatisfactioti  by  groaning  mid  J3appin^  \m  tail. 
When  of  large  size  he  U  cm  up  into  i^reiiks  alitor  tlsc  mitiinei' 
of  the  halibut  of  the  North.  The  Jt'w  ib  un  ext'i.41riit  chow 
dcr-fish,  and  whether  bi>llc<Ji  bakL-ii,  or  frk*d,  id  cowAidcrGd 
second  to  none,  not  eveii  the  tKiasicsd  |iompaiiO. 
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WESTERN   FISHES. 


THE    WHITE. FISH, 

Caregonm  alhus  (Poisson    Blanc,   Ad-dik-keem-maig,*   or 
Ticamegf). 

"Of  venl«on  Goldsmith  may  wittily  sing, 
A  very  floe  baancb  is  a  very  fine  thing ; 
And  Burns,  in  his  toneftil  and  exquisite  way. 
The  clmrmi  uf  a  smokini;  Scotch  haggis  display; 
But  I L^  ufton  niitcli  liArd^r  to  eat  than  descant. 
And  a  ptH't  mA>'  pralii^  what  a  poet  may  want, 
h*^m^  duiiht  tbvru  9\\bM  bo  'twlxt  my  Muse  and  my  dish, 
Whllu  Ejer  powtFr  t  Invoke  in  praltfe  of  WmTK-FisH. 

**  All  ffk-ndfi  to  u:o<jd  Uv)^ng»  by  tnreon  or  by  dish, 
Concur  In  ejcalttn^  thU  prince  of  a  fioh  ; 
!r*o  fliic^  in  ii  pliitr«?T,  so  tempting  to  ftry, 
@u  rii^h  on  n  ^^rLdlnm^  an  sweet  In  a  pie, 
Thiit  nvdi  boforp  it  the  salmon  must  fail, 
Anct  that  mVg\iX^  bunft^-boucfu  of  the  land— beaver*s  tail. 


TJJiVire  }iru^  In  ^afttroiiEimy,  sages  who  think 
'Tift  tiot  only  the  prlnna  of  good  victuals  but  drink; 
ThAt  %M  ^(uicp*  ppoU  it— the  richer  the  quicker- 
Anil  make  tl  tn-^Lpld,  except  its  own  liquor; 

*  Tnctlan  namy. 

t  French  f»rtUciscT»phy  for  the  Indian  name. 
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These  roll  in  a  mild,  epigastric  miraf^e, 
Preferrlnir  the  dish  a  la  mode  de  sauvage  ; 
By  which  it  quells  hanger  and  thirstinesB  both— 
First  eaiinfir  the  fish,  and  then  drinlcing  the  broth; 
We  leave  this  unsettled  for  palates  or  pens, 
Who  glean  out  of  hundreds  their  critical  tens, 
While  drawn  to  the  board,  where  full  many  a  dish 
Is  slighted,  to  taste  this  American  flsh.'' 

H  R.  Schoolcraft. 


^CHOOLCRAFT,  who  had  an  early  acquaintance  with 
this  beautiful  and  palatable  fish,  praised  him  in 
rhyme ;  and  any  one  who  has  ever  tasted  or  written 
of  this  wonderful  tenant  of  the  lakes,  including 
the  Giippewa  Indian,  who  is  known  to  have  lived  on  his 
flesh  for  six  months  at  a  time,  and  called  him  Ad-dik-keem- 
maig,  or  deer  of  the  lakes ;  or  the  French-Canadian — 

**  Who  singB,  as  he  paddles  his  birchen  canoe, 
And  thinks  all  the  hardships  that  fall  to  bis  lot 
Are  richly  made  up  at  platter  and  pot ; 
To  him  there's  a  claim,  neither  feeble  nor  vague. 
In  the  mighty  repast  of  the  grand  Ticameg ;  ** 

or  the  preat  and  learned  De  Witt  Clinton,  who,  as  early  as  the 
year  1815,  said,  **The  white-fish  may  be  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  Western  fishes,  and  is  universally  admitted  to  be  the 
most  delicious  ;**  all,  down  to  the  humblest  fisherman  who 
ImiuIs  him  by  the  thousand  from  hl«  clear  hed  of  the  Inke, 
speak  in  his  praise.  A  more  intlmato  aoquAiiitimoe  uf  thi^ 
wi-iter  with  this  most  excellent  and  esculent  ii^h  lin*  Ti*]t 
changed  his  opinion,  and  no  diac<)unt  is  madQ  fVojn  IIiIh' 
former  opinion  given  on  page  220.  He  13  really  *'at  the 
top,*'  and  the  king  of  the  inland  seiui. 
•  The  length  of  the  white-fish  is  fWm  tw:flve  to  fortr^iffln 
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inched ;  body  rather  round  than  flat ;  weight,  one  and  a  half 
to  ten  pounds ;  color,  entirely  white,  with  the  exception  of  a 
slight  grayish  tinge  along  the  back ;  caudal,  ventral,  dorsal, 
anal,  and  pectoral  fins,  of  a  blended  grayish  and  white ;  tail 
somewhat  forked ;  scales  large,  and  of  a  beaatifal  metallic 
lustre.  On  the  whole,  a  superb-looking  fish,  with  pure,  white, 
and  juicy  flesh,  and  of  a  taste  similar  in  sweetness  and  deli- 
cacy to  the  Ck>nnecticut  River  shad. 

Taken  in  nearly  all  the  Western  lakee,  bat  more  abundant 
in  Lakes  Michigan  and  Superior.  Of  late  years  the  amount 
drawn  from  Lake  Michigan  has  been  so  great,  that  tlioy  hare 
become  comparatively  scarce,  and  the  fishermen  have  been 
obliged  to  reduce  the  size  of  mesh  of  their  nets  and  haul  m 
deeper  water,  in  order  to  supply  the  demand ;  but,  thanks  to 
the  science  or  art  of  pisciculture,  the  race  of  this  ncost  im- 
portant commercial  fish  is  to  be  perpetuated.  The  commis- 
sioners of  the  States  bordering  on  the  lake  are  making  prepa- 
rations at  this  date  (the  spring  of  1876)  to  restock  with 
immense  quantities  of  fry.  At  the  Detroit  hatching-house 
eight  million  spawn  are  being  hatched,  and  Wisconsin  is 
making  efforts  to  do  its  share  toward  repopulating  Lake 
Michigan. 

It  is  proposed  to  put  the  same  amount  of  white-fi^h  fry  m 
Lake  Eric.  The  acquaintance  of  this  fish  with  the  '*  barbed 
steel"  is  quite  slight  He  is  sometimes  taken  with  the 
troll ing-spoon,  and  red-and-white  fly.  When  he  shall  be 
placed  in  the  smaller  lakes  and  less  extensive  feeding- 
grounds,  he  may  be  more  readily  enticed  by  the  alluremeots 
of  the  angler. 
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THE   CISCO  OF  GENEVA  LAKE,  WISCONSIN. 

''Athinsrofbeanty 
Is  a  Joy  forever." 

A  specialty  for  ten  d^ys  only  I 

In  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  called  Geneva  Lake,  situ- 
ated on  the  Northwestern  Railway,  seventy  miles  from  Chi- 
cago and  forty-five  miles  from  Milwaukee,  swims  this  charm- 
ing little  game-fish — a  specialty  for  ten  days  only !  Appear- 
ing in  June,  when  the  May-fly  first  begins  to  glide  o*er  the 
surface  of  the  lake,  and  disappearing  like  a  shadow  at  the 
exodus  of  the  fly,  it  is  sought  after  for  ten  days  with  great 
pleasure  and  much  excitement,  and  is  gene. 

When  it  is-  known  that  the  cisco  has  come,  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  that  can  swing  a  line  in  the  neighborhood, 
besides  sportsmen  from  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  towns  in 
the  vicinity  that  can  spare  the  time,  hastens  to  the  pure  and 
placid  sheet  of  water,  prepared  fbr  its  capture.  This  won- 
derful silver-sided  dainty  of  the  lake  is  a'  member  of  the  uni- 
versal herring  family,  averages  about  eight  inches  in  length, 
and  seldom  weighs  over  three-quarters  of  a  pound.  When 
scaled  for  the  pan,  its  flesh  is  quite  trun^parent.  Ittf  meat 
is  clear  white,  and  said  to  be  of  a  flavor  uner|uall(Ml  by  cmr 
other  fish. 

**  Beantifti]  fish  of  Gcik^^vm  I^ike, 
dtranife  Cisco  by  name,  what  pledmurt'  wd  ukf? 
In  thy  capture  by  fly,  or  even  wUb  huXu 
Chnrming,  indeed,  when  lured  to  th.v  fate ! 
Bright  gem  of  ihe  deep,  where'er  thuu  art  kuuwo^ 
Tboo  shinest  in  resplendent  beauty  sJod^; 
Pearl  of  the  water,  so  rich  and  so  mre 
No  flsb  in  the  world  can  with  thoe  compan!/^ 
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A  friend  writes  as  follows :  "  The  length  of  our  lake  is 
nine  miles,  average  width  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  There 
are  no  rocks,  neither  high  banks,  however,  suflScientlj  elevat4.>d 
to  prevent  marshy  grounds ;  the  water,  which  is  said  to  be 
the  clearest  in  the  State,  is  supplied  wholly  bj  springs,  one 
of  which,  located  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  furnishes  water- 
power  for  a  flouring-milL  We  have,  in  addition  to  the  cisco, 
pickerel,  rock  basse,  black  bas:»e,  and  perch.  The  cisco 
averages  about  eight  inches  in  length ;  in  breadth,  one  and 
a  quarter  inch,  and  weighs  from  one-quarter  to  three-quarters 
of  a  pound.  Its  color,  as  near  as  I  can  describe  it,  is  of  a 
bluish  tinge  on  the  back  and  sides ;  the  belly  is  silver-white ; 
the  scales  are  very  small 

"  The  time  for  cisco-fishing  is  from  about  the  Ist  to  tLv 
20th  of  June,  varying  with  the  season.  They  mre  seldom  or 
never  caught  more  than  ten  rods  from  the  shore ;  however,  it 
has  been  the  case  in  fishing  through  the  ice  that  occasionally 
some  have  been  caught ;  this  being  a  very  rare  exception. 

'*  Parties  angling  for  the  cisco  station  themselves  on  the 
shore  in  line,  as  the  fish  go  in  schools,  and,  starting  from  a 
point,  usually  follow  the  shore.  The  best  time  of  day  for 
ukiiig  them  is  about  four  or  five  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
or  at  about  sundown.  They  are  caught  on  all  parts  of  the 
lake,  and,  when  hooked,  extreme  caution  must  be  used,  as 
their  jaws  are  very  tender.  The  fly,  which  is  called  the 
*ci SCO-fly,*  is  first  seen  about  the  time  the  cisco  begins  to 
run,  which  indicates  the  time  in  which  to  prepare  for  fishing. 
The  fly  is  not  the  only  bait  used ;  they  will  often  bite  at  a 
reel  fairing  attached  to  a  hook." 

After  their  tortn  for  fly-fucding  is  over  they  return  to  the 
drt?[>  purts  of  rhc  lake,  and  are  seen  no  more  until  the  next 
year.    Thti*  fidli  is  entirely  dl-tinct  from  the  cisco  of  Lak«? 
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Superior,*  and  from  extensive  Inquiry,  it  is  not  known  to 
exist  anywhere  else  but  in  GeneTa  Lake,  Wisconsin.  N.  P. 
Fairbanks,  Esq.,  of  Chicago,  a  gentleman  of  wealth,  who 
hn^  a  summer  residence  on  this  beautiful  lake,  has  erected  a 
hatching-house  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  this  and 
other  fish  :  500,000  salmon-trout,  white  fish,  brook-trout, 
black  and  Oswego  basse,  and  California  salmon,  have  lately 
been  placed  in  the  lake,  and  2,000,000  more  are  being  pre- 
pared for  another  season,  making  this  the  greatest  fishing- 


*  After  being  informed  on  good  anchorlty  that  the  Cisco  of  Lake 
Superior  was  entirely  distinct  fh>m  those  of  Genera  Lake,  1  find 
in  an  article  in  ScribMr^i  Monthly  for  April,  1876,  from  the  pen  of 
Martin  A.  Howell,  the  following  paragraph  tending  to  identify  th<) 
two  deecriptions  aa  one  and  the  same  species : 

"'  It  is  a  fiict,  well  known  to  many  who  have  vielted  Northen: 
Wisconsin,  that  there  are  lakes  near  Superior  whose  waters  rise 
and  fall  with  those  of  Superior.  At  Lake  Genera,  Wisconsin,  it  Is 
well  known  that  a  fish  known  as  the  'ciaco'  comes  and  departR 
at  regular  periods  erery  year.  It  remains  a  few  days  and  is  gone. 
These  same  fish  are  found  in  Lake  Superior  only,  and  it  is  believed 
hy  many  that  there  is  a  subterranean  passage  by  which  they  come 
and  return." 

A  writer  in  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  of  March  80th,  commeittinf; 
on  the  abore,  has  the  followlntr:  "In  July,  1873,  clsco  were  ob- 
Borred  in  the  Troy  Lakes,  Walworth  County,  WiPCODHln,  and  when 
the  dam  at  the  foot  of  the  lakes  broke  away  in  March,  1874,  great 
quantities  of  cisco  were  carried  out  of  the  smaller  lake  into  the 
stream  below.  A  email  dark  culvert  was  thrown  over  the  ctream 
at  the  foot  of  the  lake,  and  under  this  the  Cisco  crowded  in  ttnnh 
numbers  that  the  boys  of  Ih-  ndtrlifKirboHud  *<,»-K>p<'^fl  Uiein  imi  by 
the  bushel.  As  almost  every  ime  in  tlj<j  wtlfjhhnrhrKfjil  had  bi.^en  to 
Genera  Lake  in  the  cisco-srnitoi],  ihoro  csu  he  rtc}  d^tubt  that  rhesu 
fish  were  the  'true  Cisco.'  The  fpict  that  th»^y  wt^re  fniitid  here  In 
March,  coupled  with  the  fact  fhat  xbej  cruwdcd  ijiid:i?r  tL«  cah'^rt. 
Into  darknciis,  convinced  tni3  tb&t  tlie  fLnh  Itraii  la  deep  wMvt 
most  of  tho  ye  t.  ani  came  fn  th+»  anrriev  In  *eI*c<>-Uia<i*'** 
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pUce  in  the  world.  All  this  will  be  done  through  the  energy 
and  enterprise  of  Mr.  Fairbanks.  If  e^erj  lake  had  a  Fair- 
banks, there  would  be  no  ncarcity  of  fish.  • 

Those  who  use  the  imitation  fly  in  taking  the  cisco  com- 
plain that  after  the  fly  gets  wet,  the  fish  ceases  to  rise  at  it. 
This  is  perfectly  natural,  the  fly  loses  its  form,  and  is  very 
unlike  the  natural  fly.  It  is  very  easily  obviated  by  var 
iiishing  the  fly  with  a  coat  or  two  of  pure  white  guni-arabic, 
and  keeping  a  number  on  hand  for  the  occasion.  The  lake 
was  originally  called  Big  Foot  Lake  from  its  form  being 
something  like  a  boot 

THE  SISCOWET, 
8almo-9i9c<wet  {Agassiz). 

A  commercial  fish  of  the  Salmo  order.  Inhabits  Lakes 
Michigan  and  Superior.  At  Milwaukee  they  are  considered 
a  great  delicacy  as  a  broiler,  and  by  some  superior  in  rich- 
13 CBS  of  fiavrip  to  tho  renowned  white-fish. 

Thi;tT  fli'ith  is  white  and  juicy  and  more  adipose  than  the 
ftirmer,  In  winch  rL^**pect  he  more  approaches  the  peculiar 
flarur  of  the  .^imd  of  the  salt-water. 

It  is  said  I  hut  tlij«  noble  fish  takes  the  fly  and  ppoon. 
Thi»  is  pi'obcilily  th^  en  ^e  when  roaming  far  from  their  accus- 
t^unod  rkpth^  into  *hftl)ow  water,  or  at  the  mouths  of  rivers 
tn  iiL'ttrtb  of  fret],  nfi  is  .sometimes  the  case  with  the  CoregonuB 
'tlftHit,  OntiM  thejae  two  fiflh  be  made  to  inhabit  other  than 
th«  deep  water,  thoy  would  afford  fine  sport  for  the  angler. 


'^HE   CISCO, 
Arfft/t'OMfitm  Cisco  of  Lake  Ontario. 
An  eflculi?nt  giidiron  fish  that  is  said  to  take  the  fly  and 
spoon,  imt  on  ^h'wh  subject  there  is  a  variety  of  opinion,  as 
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there  is  also  in  regard  to  his  class,  some  writers  classing 
hira  with  the  salmon,  and  others  with  the  herring  family. 

Mr.  John  0.  Hooper,  of  Winneconne,  Wisconsin,  says  of 
the  Cisco  and  siscowet,  which  are  often  confounded  to- 
gether :  "  As  to  the  *  cisco,*  they  are  very  distinct  from  the 
discowet  The  word  is  spelled  ^cisco,*  In  Northern  New 
Tork  vast  numbers  of  them  are  and  have  been  taken  for  the 
last  fifty  years  around  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  especially 
at  the  lower  end  of  Chauniont  Bay,  and  around  the  mouth 
of  the  St  Lawrence.  They  are  herring.  I  never  knew  of 
the  CISCO  of  the  East  taking  the  hook."  Many  people  think 
that  the  ciscoes  and  siscowet  are  hybrids  or  crosses  between 
the  salmon,  salmon-trout,  and  herring,  a  subject  that  fish- 
culturists,  ichthyologists,  and  naturalists,  with  the  new  sys- 
tem of  water-farming,  will  have  an  opportunity  to  scientifi- 
cally investigate. 

The  art  of  pisciculture,  when  thoroughly  understood,  may 
lead  to  the  cross-breeding  of  many  species,  and  the  variety 
of  the  finny  family  may  be  greatly  increased  as  to  objects  of 
sport  and  food. 

THE    HERRING, 
Clupea  maren^-iis^ 

This  fine  little  conmiercial  fish,  so  much  rospqct^d  sbrond, 
and  so  little  thought  of  in  its  Amertcnn  home,  is  about  ro* 
ceiving  the  attention  it  deserves,  not  only  as  cua  objeet  pf 
food,  but  also  of  sport. 

They  are  found  in  great  abundance  in  bt^th  freiih  and  ^alt 
water,  in  rivers  as  well  as  lakes,  and  with  the  tmitiiuiited  are 
called  by  a  variety  of  names  (see  jiiig*?  '2 IP).  At  certftin 
seasons  of  the  year,  generally  during  the  aummer  moDtb^j, 
they  appear  in  large  schools,  and  ure  ukeii  with  a  snmU 
24 
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minnow,  or  fly  of  red  and  white  feathers,  or  any  bright, 
attractiye  colors,  and  afford  capital  sport.  A  stout  fly-rod, 
with  a  bright  fly  on  a  number  one  trout-hook,  will  be  found 
sufficient  for  his  capture. 

The  Commissioners  of  Fisheries  of  Wisconsin  are  bayiog 
them  hatched  for  stocking  some  of  the  ponds  and  lakes  of 
that  State.  In  their  report  for  the  year  1876  the  commii- 
sioners  say :  *'  Mr.  John  Palmer,  who  has  had  charge  of 
taking  the  spawn,  in  addition  to  the  white-fish  spawn,  has 
taken  200,000  of  the  lake  herring-spawn.  This  fish  is 
known  in  Madison  as'  white-fish,  and  Fourth  Lake  is  rery 
fVill  of  them,  a  few  of  them  having  been  put  in  there  by 
ex-Governor  Farwell,  who,  no  doubt,  thought  them  to  be 
white-fish,  as  many  still  do.  While  in  flesh  and  size  they  are 
not  quite  the  equal  of  the  white-fish,  they  are  better  for 
lakes,  where  netting  is  not  allowed,  as  they  will  take  the 
hook  (and  being  very  prolific,  a  large  one  having  about 
^i^oDo  pggb),  and  btin^  i^iiperior  to  the  fish  native  to  our 
iiuerior  hkeBi  we  think  thuiu  well  worth  introducing."  The 
rt-fjort  says  that  Hao,00(>  white-fish  spawn  and  200,000  ber- 
riiig^pavrn  were  takei  in  good  condition.  The  hatchmg- 
houBC  lA  situated  at  Pensiiukee,  on  Green  Bay,  and  is  under 
ctmrge  of  iha  Fish  Oomiuiei^aioners  of  the  State. 


THE  fiOCK   BASSE  OF  THE    T.Aing^ 

Found  in  ma^i  of  the  Western  lakes.  At  Lake  George, 
TTiany  years  ago,  It  wa9  fiimiliarly  known  as  the  Democrat 
They  resemble,  in  some  ret'p^^cts,  the  sunfibh.  although  not  so 
wide  mid  chubby,  ami  nttam  to  about  the  same  weight, 
ati^i  ikvi*  fi>uDd  on  thp  aiLme  grounds  with  the  black  basse, 
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sometimes  insisting  upon  being  hooked,  to  the  great  inconven- 
ience  of  the  basse-fisher,  on  his  best  scarlet-ibis  fly.  Color 
dark  on  the  back,  softening  into  a  yellow  on  the  belly,  with 
dark,  clouded  spots  on  the  sides ;  jumps  at  the  fly  or  any 
kind  of  fresh-water  bait  When  angled  for  alone,  ordinary 
perch  or  trout  tackle  is  used. 


THX  CISC0-7LT  OF  OENETA  LAKE. 
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THE     GRAYLING, 

ThymallM  vulgaris  (Cuv%er\  ThymaHus  vexiUi/er  (Agaigiz)^ 
TTiymalltu  tricolor  of  Michigan. 

•*  A  bright  particaUir  Btar." 

Hail  1  liTely,  spotted,  silver-sided  stranger  t 
For  many  yean  wast  thoa  a  ranger 
O'er  pebbly  beds  in  Michigan's  brig^ht  streams, 
A  subject  only  of  the  patient  angler^s  dreams ; 
Bat  now  he  (Its  his  rod  and  casts  hts  fly. 
And  among  the  brash  and  grass  yotr  He, 
A  Tictim  caoght  by  treacheroas  steel. 
Fit  trophy  for  the  sportman's  creel. 

ANOTHER  star  has  been  discovered  in  the  angler's 
firmament.     By  firmament  is  meant  the  angler's 
f    heaven  on   earth.      His    paradise   while   in   the 
flesh,  apart  from  his  Christian  duties,  is  by  the 
stream-side,  the  laice,  amid  the  mountain*s  clifi^, 
or  on  the  placid  sea. 
No  event  in  our  piscatorial  world,  except  the 
discovery  of  artificial  fish-breeding,  has  produced  such  ex- 
citeroent  as  the  discovery  of  this  beautiful  little  fish  in  the 
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wilds  of  Michigan.  Spawning  in  the  month  of  April,  and 
being  in  good  condition  from  July  to  November,  when  the 
streams  in  our  country  shall  have  been  made  populous  with 
this  active  tenant  of  the  brook,  the  fly-rod  will  be  in  use 
fVom  the  beginning  to  the  clpaing  of  the  Northern  fishing- 
sea^oa. 

In  the  early  history  of  this  fish  its  limit  in  America  was  not 
designated  any  lower  than  the  arctic  regions,  ^*  where,'*  says 
Richardson,  **  a  splendid  specimen  was  found,  requiring  as 
much  dexterity  to  land  as  a  trout  six  times  its  size."  Its  habitat 
in  a  lower  region  than  the  Mackenzie  River  is  still  denied  by 
some,  but,  thanks  to  the  ardent  and  enterprising  fish-cultur- 
ist,  Frederick  Mather,  Esq.,  the  ubiquitous  Seth  Green,  and 
the  persevering  editor  of  Forett  and  Stream^  the  matter  is 
set  at  rest  in  the  minds  of  all  reasonable  men. 

Although  an  old  inhabitant,  and  often  taken  in  Michigan 
and  Montana,  this  fish  has  not  been  identified  until  the  past 
two  years  as  the  true  grayling. 

Some  years  since  it  was  found  in  the  Au  Sable  River,  in 
Michigan,  and  the  attention  of  Frederick  Mather,  Esq.,  the 
well-known  pisciculturist,  was  called  to  it,  and  he  has  since 
been  breeding  them  at  his  hatching-house,  at  Honeoye  Falls, 
New  York. 

Seth  Green,  who  is  an  accompUaheil  dy^^her  as  well  a^ 
an  experienced  fish-cnlturist,  visited  the  Au  S^ibb  regioti  in 
the  spring  of  1874,  took  eighty  of  tbij^io  fl^hei  and  transpos- 
ed them  to  the  Caledonian  Trout-Ponds,  New  York,  He  as- 
certained that  they  existed  also  in  Che  Husk^on,  MiinisLere, 
Boardman,  Sheboygan,  Au  Gris,  Riflo,  and  Marquetti?  Riv^'Tifi, 
They  have  been  since  discoveied  tn  tht>  Jor4iB.n  and  Bowen, 
and  are  said  to  exist  in  all  the  rivtre  of  the  Grrund  Travei^f" 
region.    As  they  have  been  found  in  Hon t  ma,  tb*fy  wUi  m> 
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doubt  be  ascertained  to  exist  in  Northern  Wit»consiD  and  the 
range  through  to  the  Paci6c. 

The  first  engraving  of  this  fish  ever  made  was  pabliahed 
in  that  excellent  sporting  Journal,  Forest  and  Stream,  of  Julj 
.9,  18V4,  from  a  fish  donated  by  Mr.  Mather.  On  comparison 
with  engravings  from  English  works,  of  which  I  have  manj, 
it  is,  no  doubt,  identical  with  the  fish  of  the  same  name  of 
European  waters.  The  engraving  in  TarreU's  **  British  fishes  " 
gives  that  wavy  appearance  of  the  dorsal  fin,  and  the  form  is 
similar,  with  the  exception  of  the  American  fish  being  slim- 
mer toward  the  tail  and  a  less  disposition  to  fork  of  the  cau- 
dal fin.  In  some  of  the  older  and  coarser  engravings  the 
black  spots  commencing  near  the  gill-covers,  and  extending 
as  far  back  as  the  dorsal  fin,  are  not  visible,  probably  the 
fault  of  the  engraver.  The  same  defect  exists  in  an  engrav- 
ing  in  a  work  on  fishing  lately  issued  in  this  country. 

The  sportsman  will  never  get  a  better,  more  aoenraie,  nor 
livelier  description  than  the  following  by  Mr.  Mather,  taken 
from  the  columns  of  Forest  ami  Stream,  describing  him  in 
his  own  liquid  f'lement : 

''TUe  gra)lmg  bhs  &It  tht?  fins  of  a  trout;  his  pectorals 
arc  oliv«>brown,  with  a  blubh  cant  at  the  end  (I  am  describ- 
ing htm  kn  the  water  fiq  1  ^iiw  Ijim  in  my  ponds  an  hour  ago); 
thtt  venttAb  ffTt!  large  juiil  ben uti fully  striped  with  alternate 
stFOnkij  of  brr^wn  and  pink^  tJio  anal  is  plain  brown,  the  can- 
1I4I  i»  very  forked  und  plain,  wUilt)  the  crowning  glory  is  its 
immense  dorsal ;  (hi^  fin  1  Uce  forward  of  the  middle  of  its 
}iaok,  and  in  n  fi^h  &  foot  long  ii  will  be  nearly  three  inahes 
in  teni^b  by  tiro  LLg;b,  having  a  graceful  curved  ontUne,  and 
from  etghti^rn  iia  twii^iity  rays  d(^t^  with  large  red  or  blnish- 
purple  i(jK>ts,  wbidh  m  life  arc  brilliant,  and  are  surrounded 
Willi  a  spK'iidid  emerald  green^  which  fades  after  death  *,  it 
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does  not  seem  as  if  this  green  could  be  represented  by  the 
painter's  art;  it  is  that  changeable  shade  seen  in  the  tail 
of  the  peacock. 

**  In  shape  the  fish  is  like  a  trout,  a  trifle  slimmer,  perhaps, 
and  not  so  thick  near  the  tail,  but  the  fin  on  the  back  of  a 
trout  looks  so  Amall  and  square,  so  deficient  in  outline  and 
color,  after  beholding  the  graceful  curve  of  a  grayling's  dor- 
sal 1  The  scale  is  large,  silvery,  with  sometimes  a  copper 
tinge ;  near  the  shoulders  there  are  black  t^pots,  sometimes 
triangular,  and  at  others  Y-shaped ;  in  some  fish  these  ex- 
tend nearly  to  the  tail  near  the  back ;  they  are  in  lines, 
which  gradually  shorten  toward  the  belly ;  the  mouth  is 
small  (nearly  square  when  opened),  and  the  teeth  are  merely 
a  slight  roughness  on  the  lips,  none  on  the  tongue.  But  you 
want  to  see  him  come  in  on  a  line,  with  his  fius  all  standing, 
■  and  your  eye  will  then  give  you  a  better  idea  than  all  the 
cold-blooded  descriptions  could  ever  do."  And,  again,  he 
says :  "  I  wish  to  add  a  little  to  the  description  given  in  my 
former  article,  as  a  little  loDgtT  acquiimtaneo  hit:}  derelopuJ 
new  beauties. 

."The  eye  of  the  gravlmg  h  large  and  fulT^  with  a.  beautiful 
yellow  iris,  and  wh(Mi  I  wrote  '  the  tail  iii  furked  and  plnin/  ! 
had  not  observed  its  piukir^h  edge,  uor  the  changeable  melnlliu 
green  lustre  that  it  :f^haiTii  in  some  li^ht^}^  which  U  iTH>re  like 
that  seen  in  silk.  A  glint  of  the  »aiiie  li  tiho  ob:§erva})U<  mi 
the  second  do^al.  Many  letters  hftTO  a^ked  thequestjoHj  '  i^ 
this  fish  as  handsoroe  as  the  tioutf  ^  And  in  an^^wtfr  I  ^]l 
say,  to  some  eyes,  while  i<>  otbert?  it  may  not  be.  Seen  frfnii 
above  it  does  not  lippear  so^  a^  the  pink  ai^d  whitti  of  th^ 
trout-fins  are  more  ahowy.  The  forir*  of  thf  gra jling  is  hmvh 
graceful  than  the  iraut'^^  and  the  head  IjJ  beautiful,  while  the* 
side  of  the  trout  and  its*  l(iwer  tin^  arc  luote  gufgeous  thuti 
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the  gra Jung's.  The  trout  has  not  a  bandsoroe  head  to  dij 
eye ;  the  lines  are  hard,  and  there  U  an  expression  of  savage- 
ness  in  the  jaws."  The  sides  of  the  grayling  are  of  a  grayish 
steel  color,  the  lines  on  the  back  and  edge  of  the  belly  being 
darker  and  nearly  a  brown  color. 

Prof.  Milner  thus  writes  of  him>  '*  There  i&  na  specfes 
sought  for  by  anglers  that  surpasses  the  grayling  in  beauty. 
They  are  naore  elegantly  formed  than  the  trout,  and  their 
great  dorsal  fin  is  a  superb  mark  of  beauty.  When  the  well- 
lids  were  lifted,  and  the  sun-rays  admitted,  lighting  up  the 
delicate  oliye-brown  tints  of  the  back  and  sides,  the  bluish- 
white  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  mingling  tints  of  rose,  pale 
blue,  and  purplish-pink  on  the  fins,  it  displayed  a  combina- 
tion of  living  colors  that  is  equaUed  by  no  fish  outside  of  the 
tropics." 

My  old  and  respected  friend  Dr.  Rufus  Brown,  of  Detroit, 
Michigan,  who  contributed  the  article  on  **  Black  Basse  Fish- 
ing in  Michigan,"  on  page  288,  writes,  in  February  18,  1876, 
of  the  grayling : 

**  A  beautiful  specimen  is  now  swimming  in  the  tank  of  the 
fountain  of  the  Michigan  Exchange  Hotel,  in  this  city.  It  i{» 
about  twelve  inches  in  length,  gray  on  the  back,  whitifth 
sides,  large  very  dark  eyes,  and  a  large  and  peculiarly  flexible 
dorsal  fin,  the  lower  and  broad  end  of  which  is  ornamented 
with  sky-blue  brilliant  spots  on  a  blackish  ground,  not  unlike 
the  end  of  a  peacock 's  feather.  This  fin  expands  in  swimming. 
The  ventral  fins  are  of  a  peculiar  shape  and  variegated." 

**  The  term  thj/maUus^^*  says  Tarrell,  "  is  said  to  have  been 
bestowed  upon  this  fish  on  account  of  the  peculiar  odor  it 
emits  when  fresh  from  the  water,  which  ii  said  to  resemble 
that  of  thyme  i  iind  from  its  agreeable  color  as  well  as  smelU 
St.  Ambrose  Is  recorded  to  have  called  it  the  flower  of  fishes. 
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The  name  grayling  is  supposed  to  be  a  modification  of  the 
words  gray  lines,  in  reference  to  the  dusky  longitudinal  bars 
along  the  body, 

"  The  grayling  thrives  best  in  rivers  with  rocky  or  gravelly 
bottoms,  and  seems  to  require  an  alternation  of  stream  and 
pool  tt  has  been  considered  that  the  large  dorsal  fin  oj  the 
grayling  enabled  it  to  rise  and  sink  rapidly  in  deep  pools ;  but 
this  power  would  rather  seem  to  be  afforded  by  the  large  size 
of  the  swimming-bladder.  The  very  large  dorsal  fin,  com- 
pared to  the  small  size  of  all  the  other  fins,  renders  it  unable 
to  stem  rapid  currents ;  they  are  much  more  prone  to  go 
down  stream  than  up,  and  are  never  seen  leaping  a  fall  like  a 
trout'*  The  largest  grayling  is  recorded  to  have  been  caught 
near  Shrewsbury,  in  England,  and  weighed  five  pounds. 

Hofland  says:  "The  same  flies  recommended  for  trout 
may  be  used  for  the  grayrui;^;,  with  the  difieri'tioe  thitt  for  the 
latter  fish  they  must  bo  ^niallt^r;  aiid  alt  that  I  bare  pri'vi- 
ously  said  of  fishing  fini^  for  trout  will  most  especially  apply 
to  the  grayling— for,  if  you  do  not  ubd  a  single  iVJtvp,  your  j^ui 
bottom  must  be  as  fine  a^  hair  and  the  color  of  the  wat4*r  yrm 
wish  to  fish.** 

Satter  says,  '*  This  &>li  ij  generally  called  a  i^ravUng  untH 
full  grown,  then  it  is  entirted  to  the  mirae  of  urtiUru."  The 
appellation  of  umbra  h  derived  from  the  swirt  motion  of  thi;^ 
fish,  it  often  darting  like  a  sliadow — 

"The  nmbrtt  *wJft  e<c«pfl»  the  eye.*' 


** If  a  worm  is  used  whlvh  they  are  veiy  fond  of  in  th^^ 
spring  or  the  early  part  gf  u  sDimner  loommie^,  if  the  water  is 
Bomewhat  colored,  then  iiu;;le  within  a  foot  of  the  bottom,  and 
U3e  a  No.  9  hook  to  your  line/* 

Sjth  Green  says  of  their  gastronomic  qualities^  "  They  are 
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ft  good  eating-fish,  but  I  would  rather  have  a  trout  or  some 
other  kinds  of  fish.  They  have  a  peculiar  flaTor,  such  as  I 
have  never  tasted  before ;  the  flesh  is  firm  and  coarse-grained, 
and  is  as  free  of  bone  as  a  trout/* 

"  They  rise  at  a  fly  as  readily  as  a  trout,  and  make  a  good 
fight  before  you  land  them. 

"  They  take  the  same  kind  of  flies  that  trout  do ;  a  No.  6 
hook  is  about  the  right  size,  but  I  caught  them  on  flies  tied 
on  No.  4  and  up  to  No.  12." 

**  Their  growth  is  very  rapid,*'  says  an  English  ivrit'^r. 
"  The  grayling  hatched  in  June  becomes  in  the  same  year,  m 
October  or  November,  nine  or  ten  inches  long,  and  weighs 
from  half  a  pound  to  ten  ounces ;  and  the  year  after  they  are 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  long,  and  weigh  from  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  to  one  pound ;  and  these  two  sizes  are 
the  fish  that  most  usually  rise  to  the  fly." 

Undoubiedly  the  gravUnpr  is  a  great  acquisition  to  the  lover 
of  fiy^iittiniije;.  B«m^  a  i^^nant  of  the  same  stream  as  the 
tn>at,  tHHtiii^^  m  8^ii!iii'jii  long  after  the  pleasures  of  trouting 
M.ra  '^ver,  hml  jiiniping:  readily  and  perseveringly  at  the  same 
it^erfpttfm  of  flit:'^,  Urpy  will  ever  be  a  source  of  great  enjoy- 
ment to  tho^e  tvhQ  lave  to  ply  the  gentle  art  by  the  brook- 
side. 

CKAWFISH  AND  PRAWNS, 
/Wfpmon  8erratu8. 

"  Get  some  t*rnwn^,  ch«e»e,  and  macaroni,  and  live,"  said  a 
South i-rtier  mice  to  n  Northerner.  These  little  subjects  of 
our  iiL<^coLii^i9!  uve  not  anfjlc^fish,  but,  as  the  little  darkey  said, 
"  They  ar^  inipLty  pood  fr»r  bait."  The  crawfish  is  nothing 
mor(»  raor  le^i^  than  ^  mininture  lobster,  and  grows  at  the 
South  as  Idi^  AS  four  and  five  inches,  and  is  a  good  bait 
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for  most  descriptions  of  salt-water  fish.  Used  with  a  lettuce- 
salad  or  cooked  macaroni  and  cheese,  they  are  a  fine  relish. 
The  little  children  take  them  with  a  stick  and  a  string,  to 
which  is  attached  a  small  piece  of  meat. 

They  are  found  in  nearly  all  the  fresh-water  rivers  and 
lakes  at  the  Noi-th,  are  used  as  a  bait  for  black  basse,  and 
do  not  attain  to  over  three  inches  in  length.  The  prawn  is 
merely  a  large-sized  shrimp.  They  are  both  good  boiled, 
and  are  taken  in  some  parts  of  the  Southern  coast,  and  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  great  abundance. 

A  friend  who  has  lived  at  the  South  many  years  says 
that  he  once  took  two  bushels  of  prawns  in  half  an  hour  in 
the  bay  west  of  the  South  Pass  lighthouse,  that  averaged 
two  and  a  half  to  three  inches. 
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MISCELLAKEOUS  FISHES. 

THE    SPANISH    MACKEREL, 
Scomber  maeulatit  {MUchill). 

Without  a  doubt  the  most  beautiful  fish,  both  in  form 
and  color,  that  swims  either  in  salt  or  fresh  water.  The 
dolphin  when  dying  exhibits  a  greater  variety  of  intensely 
beautiful  colors,  and  therein  its  celebrity  lies ;  but  when  first 
taken  from  its  native  element,  this  subject  of  our  discourse 
is  unsurpassed  for  its  rich  colors  of  blue,  white,  gold,  and 
purple,  transcends  anything  ever  beheld  in  the  animal  king- 
dom, and  reigns  triumphant  as  the  gem  of  the  ocean. 

'*  Bat  here  description  cloude  each  Bhininp:  ray ; 
What  claims  of  art  can  Nature's  power  display }  *^ 

In  form  the  Scomber  maeulcUU  resembles  its  congener  the 
booita,  except  that  it  is  much  narrower,  longer,  and  more 
graceful  in  its  proportions.  It  is  a  well-known  Southern  fi^h, 
and  is  described  by  Dr.  Mitchill  as  coming  on  the  coast  of 
New  York  in  the  month  of  July.  Color — back,  a  dark  blue, 
blending  into  a  magnificent  purple,  shading  into  a  light 
dove-color,  and  thence  into  a  beautiful  satin-white ;   chin, 
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neck,  gill-covers  and  bellj^  a  resplendent  white.  Ventral, 
anal,  and  spurious  lower  fins  exhibit  a  whiteness  scarcely 
less  brilliant.  About  twenty  gf^lden-yeUow  spots,  some  of 
them  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  decorate  the  sides 
and  impart  to  them  a  gay  appearance.  The  lateral  line  does 
not  travel  straight,  but  crooks  and  meanders  toward  the 
tail.  Eight  finlets  above,  and  as  many  below.  Two  dorsal 
fins,  with  a  small  spine  between  them.  Second  dorsal  fin  and 
finlets  and  caudal  brown.  Tail  widens  almost  into  a  cres- 
cent. Mouth  large  and  armed  with  distinct  and  cuspidated 
teeth.  The  meat  of  this  fish  is  the  most  delicate  and  high 
flavored  of  any  of  the  ocean  species,  and  is  considered  equal 
to  the  sheepshead,  salmon,  or  white-fish  of  the  lakes,  and,  as 
if  to  tickle  the  palates  of  the  New-Yorkers,  he  has  conde- 
scended for  the  past  few  years  to  make  his  visit  to  the  bays 
and  sound  in  greater  numbers  than  at  his  first  advent  in 
1815.  He  does  not  take  the  metal  squid  as  readily  as  the 
bluefiah  or  bonita,  and  the  dealers  in  the  implements  of  the 
art  have  contrived  different  deyices  for  his  capture,  com- 
posed of  bone,  tin,  ivory,  and  pearl,  to  which  is  attached 
scarlet  ibis-feathers,  red  worsted  or  strips  of  red  flannel, 
fastened  to  the  usual  blu^fish  line.  No  angler  should  rest 
satisfied  until  he  has  taken  a  Scomber  mticuIafU,  Go,  th*.^, 
when  you  hear  of  his  coming  in  July,  visU  hi^  eponlng 
grounds,  which  are  the  same  as  the  bluefiBh'ft,  view  him  as  he 
leaps  from  the  emerald  wave :  careful,  now^  as  you  haul  turn 
in,  lest  you  spoil  your  prospects  for  dmner,  for  be  li  tender- 
mouthed,  and  will  not  bear  as  rough  riBage  as  othera  that 
take  the  squid,  and  moreover  he  is  apt  to  awim  det<por  after 
being  hooked,  and  when  your  sport  \%  over  ei\joj  a  feast 
from  his  delicate  flesh  fresh  from  the  gridiron^  the  onlj  true 
method  of  cooking  him,  and  you  will  never  regret 
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The  exciting  eport,  the  erentftil  day ! 
When  on  joa  daehed  thronsh  foaming  spraj  ; 
The  tremalouB  pall  of  the  flaxen  cord. 
The  royal  flsh  that^ou  hanled  on  board. 
With  sides  of  white,  and  bine,  and  gold  ; 
The  elegant  form,  the  splendid  monld, 
Of  this  king  of  the  sea  t  this  exquisite  flah. 
So  regal  when  taken  by  hook  or  from  diah. 


THE  STING-RAY, 
Trygon  fHutinaea  (Cutner). 

Not  an  object  of  sport,  but  Bometimes  bj  too  intimate  in- 
trusion the  cause  of  great  excitement  and  skill  by  the  profes- 
sional angler.  A  fish  with  a  tail!  not  a  mere  caudal  fin, 
but  a  real  tail  like  unto  that  of  the  eunning  beaver,  but  a 
much  more  formidable  one,  with  two  serrated  barbs  or  stings, 
which  are  to  the  uninitiated  a  great  terror. 

Form  of  the  body  rhomboidal,  head  inclosed  laterally  by 
the  pectorals  ;  posterior  portion  of  the  disk  of  the  body  some- 
what rounded.  Tail  from  two  to  five  feet  long,  somewhat 
rounded  and  armed,  near  its  origin,  with  a  long  and  sharp 
flattened  spine  serrated  on  both  edges.  The  rest  of  the  tail 
slender  and  ending  in  a  point ;  one  or  two  serrated  stings  in 
the  fleshy  part  of  the  tail.  Upper  surface  of  the  body  run- 
ning from  a  muddy  black  into  a  dirty  yellow  ;  under  surfaoe 
nearly  white ;  teeth  small. 

A  strange-looking  fish  that  has  often  set  the  angler  into  a 
fever-heat  on  account  of  the  report  that  the  sting  he  carries 
in  his  tail  is  venomous,  which  is  a  great  error.  Mr.  Couch 
says  :  "  This  species  keeps  on  sandy  ground  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  land,  and  in  summer  wanders  into  shallower 
water.     He  feeds  on  clams,  mussel}^,  and  oysters.     The  man- 
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Der  in  which  this  fish  defends  itself  shows  its  consciousness 
of  the  formidable  weapon  it  carries  in  its  tail.  When  seized 
or  tempted  its  habit  is  to  twist  its  long,  slender,  flexible  tail 
around  the  object  of  attack,  and  with  its  serrated  spine  tear 
the  surface,  lacerating  it  in  a  manner  calculated  to  produce 
Tiolent  inflammation.*'  Other  authors  state  that  it  is  capable 
of  striking  its  weapon  with  the  swiftness  of  an  arrow  into 
its  prey  or  enemy,  when  with  ita  winding  tail  it  secures  its 
capture.  These  spines,  as  may  be  supposed,  poneu  no 
venomous  quality;  when  lacerated  wounds  happen  to  men 
of  bad  habits  of  body,  the  symptoms  are  frequently  severe, 
but  no  more  serious  effects  have  ever  followed  from  the  sting 
of  a  ray. 

They  are  occasionally  encountered  by  the  angler  on 
sheepshead-grounds  in  the  Lower  Bay  of  New  Tork,  and  in 
the  waters  of  Long  Island  Sound,  and  afford  considerable 
sport,  although  their  rank  and  disagreeable  flesh  is  of  no  use 
except  as  a  fertilizer,  but  when  captured  their  stings,  of 
which  there  are  often  two,  are  preserved  as  a  trophy. 

The  writer,  while  fishing  in  the  Lower  Bay  with  rod  and 
reel  for  sheepshead  many  years  ago,  a  style  of  angling  prac- 
tised before  the  year  1845,  and  of  which  a  description  is 
given  on  page  201  of  this  work,  although  Dr.  Scott,  m  his 
"  Estuary  Fishing,"  claims  to  have  inaugurated  that  method 
of  capturing  that  vigorous  fish — ^but  to  return  to  our  story : 
Being  rigged  with  stout  Virginia  hooks  attached  to  twisted 
gut,  and  baited  with  a  whole  clan),  the  party,  five  of  us  in 
number,  cast  our  bait  upi>t!.  ihr  wnUr^  and.  dn^wu  iUey  went, 
with  the  heavy  leads,  to  the  hutt^ru  A  short  period  of  time 
elapsed  and  the  line  was  rairicH,  and  it  appetirvtl  Gvident  thitt 
my  tackle  had  fouled  on  the  b^dtom,  >fWt,  on  a  lieccmd  puU,  the 
line,  which  was  of  linen  and  S4>0  yards  long,  bf^ti  to  mn 
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with  great  rapidity  and  the  reel  to  whiz  like  lightning.  With 
a  design  to  checlK  the  progress  of  this  unknown  monster,  a 
pressure  of  the  thumb  on  the  line  resulted  in  taking  the  skin 
from  that  digit  in  not  the  most  scientific  manner.  About 
three-quarters  of  the  line  was  run  out,  when  lo  !  he  stopped. 
**  Reel  him  in  !  reel  hhn  in ! "  cried  all  on  board.  This  was 
done  with  the  utmost  dexteritv,  the  line  passing  through 
the  jewelled  tip  and  on  to  a  stout  German  silver  reel  until 
t^e  nondescript  was  within  a  few  feet  of  the  boat.  The  cap- 
tain of  our  craft,  a  stout  ship*s  jawl,  stood  ready  with  the 
gaff  to  haul  him  in,  but,  when  within  reaching-distance,  he 
broke  water  and  passed  off  like  a  rushing  wind,  taking  out 
about  the  same  amount  of  line,  but,  being  held  more  firmly, 
he  slacked  up  s  Doner,  caused  by  feeling  the  pangs  of  the 
"  barbed  steel,"  and  after  a  timid  and  wavering  resistance 
was  again  reeled  in,  gaffed,  and  taken  on  board,  amid  the 
exultations  of  the  angling  crew.  The  old  salt  who  managed 
our  boal,  aud  ki}«^w  every  inch  of  ground  in  the  bay  and  in 
the  aoand^  aod  probably  every  tenant  of  the  deep,  was  left 
atone  in  bU  glory  ^rith  this  diamond-shaped,  bhtck-anake- 
whipr  tiUed  inhabitatit  '>f  the  sea ;  the  affrighted  sportsmen 
oeciipytng  the  f^xtreme  \>ow  and  stem  of  the  boat,  but  the 
eiu;ttem«nt  was  soon  over.  His  Mighty  Ugliness  was  easily 
ilispjitdie<i,  bU  tail  cut  off,  and  his  trunk,  weighing  about 
fifty  paundE),  cast  Ut  the  boisterous  waves.  Two  stings  about 
three  inches  long  by  tbrve- sixteenths  of  an  inch  wide,  with  a 
ri.'4ither«d  ed^e  and  cortircd  with  a  thin  skin  or  slime,  wero 
tjikeu  from  hi?  tail  and  prp^erred  as  a  memento  of  the  event 
After  cbtirtglng  base  t^everal  times  and  taking  a  lot  of  sea^ 
bus^e,  we  cont  luffed  it  W4i  not  our  day  for  sheepshead,  and 
ndjfiurTiL^l  lo  llie  city. 
Such  IS  the  siiug-ray.     Xo  fisherman  need  fear  his  stingS} 
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for  they  are  not  poisonous ;  therefore,  should  he  insist  upon 
being  hooked,  the  only  recourse  is  to  play  him  to  the  extent 
of  the  ability  of  your  tackle,  enjoy  the  sport  of  his  capture, 
haul  him  on  board  for  examination,  deprive  him  of  his  stings, 
and  cast  him  into  the  briny  deep  with  a  strong  reprimand- 
not  to  take  food  designed  for  more  noble  game. 


25 
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MISCXLLANEOUS    FlbHES. 


OUOUgll    1 4 


MENHADEN,  BONY-FISH    (HARD-HEADS  OR    MOSS- 
BUNKERS), 

Clnpea  Menhaden  (MitchiU). 

»ECES^'ART  ineDtion  U  made  of  this  fish  as  a  bait 
for  the  angler.  He  seems  to  have  been  created 
as  food  for  other  members  of  tb^  aquatic  family, 
or  as  a  fertilizer  of  the  barren  sauds  of  Long 
Island.  No  figures  have  ever  been  made  large 
titniti^  their  immense  numbers.  This  bony  in- 
bubitiLtit  r)i  (Ih  :.!  u  Ls  not  counted,  but  measured,  by  the  load  or 
by  tlie  acre.  Bemes,  mUes  in  length,  hauled  by  machinery,  nre 
aaed  in  bia  capture^  and  many  tons  of  them  are  taken  in  each 
net  ttmt  i<i  hauled  on  old  "  Long  Island^s  sea-girt  shore."  Dr. 
MitchiU,  in  his  work  on  fi^hos,  says :  *'  I  have  seen  acres  of 
tUeiiii  and  tb«  whalemen  say  that  the  great  bone-whale 
( Bnitmn  mytticetug)  has  b^en  seen  with  bis  great  mouth  open 
^'ilijing  donn  some  hogsheads  of  them  at  a  single  gulp! 
nhitt  a  gtilp !  probably  n  trifling  appetizer  before  dining  on 
-onie  of  the  lurj^er  species  that  sport  in  his  little  pond ! ''^ 

The  NuAT  Yorit  Evmin^  Pott  some  years  since,  in  speak- 
\ii^  at  a  haul  of  tliia  fifib,  says:  "This  is  no  fish-story;  we 
havG  aeen  an  uere  tir  two  of  these  fish,  a  foot  or  two  in  Icnptb, 
and  a  eunr^tum  prof*c*^fllon  of  cuils  taking  thrm  ba  k  ii.to  the 
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country  to  enrich  the  sand-hills  where  the  oak  of  Jerusalem 
will  hardly  vegetate." 

The  menhaden,  in  appearance,  form,  and  feature,  resembles 
the  shad,  and  is  in  size  between  the  herring  and  the  latter 
dainty  esculent,  although  they  sometimes  attain  to  the  size 
of  a  small  shad.  Cut  up  into  small  pieceis,  they  are  used  to 
bait  the  ground  where  basse  and  other  sporting-fish  congre- 
gate. On  the  shores  of  Long  Island  the  small  fish  of  this 
specief  are  used  for  bait  by  cutting  them  in  two  in  the  mid 
die,  and  agun  through  the  sides  and  fleshy  part  of  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  fish  to  the  tail,  which  is  cut  off  and  thrown 
away,  or  chopped  up  and  used  with  the  remaining  part  of 
the  fish  on  the  baiting-ground.  The  hook,  which  is  generally 
a  flatted  end.  Limerick  or  Eirby,  in  size  about  one  0  or  two  0, 
is  passed  through  and  brought  out,  so  as  to  be  nearly  or 
quite  concealed  between  the  divided  parts.  A  strong  piece 
of  linen  thread  or  twine  is  thcTi  wfHjnii  aiomitl  the  shauk,  ler 
minating  with  a  few  half-hitch^^  to  pruvent  the-  ijBit  fryjm  pull- 
ing off.  A  good  method  is  td  har«  about  a  doze^  lart^e  hooks 
with  loops  of  strong  line  whipped  on^  and  prepared  reader- 
baited  for  the  occasion  to  attach  to  your  troltiiig-Une,  iind 
use  as  described  on  page  245.  Whti'ii  tlie  rod  h  u»ed  In  ihU 
description  of  sport,  the  eiciti^mf  nt  ib  oiuch  grt^ator  than 
heaving  or  hauling  or  cu^^tiug,  anil  the  'best  and  fitr(mg(^^t 
implements  are  necessary.  If  you  have  a  rod  wtlh  separati.t 
tops,  the  shortest  one  should  be  asvd^  kaving  the  full  lengtli 
not  over  eight  or  nine  fetit.  The  tip  litid  guides  should  he 
large  enohgh  to  let  the  largest- sized  reeJ-Une  pape  throiij^li 
freely,  and  all  should  be  thoroucrhlv  j*' welled  with  cornel iniu 
The  reel  also  should  be  turni^hcd^  if  po?iiible,  with  the  finme 
kind  of  gearing. 

Reels,  holding  from  two  hinitircd  to  four  huii4re<l  janM  t^r 
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heavy  linen  line,  are  now  manufactured,  and  also  rods  spe- 
cially adapted  for  this  hardy  and  nerre-bracing  style  of  an- 
gling. Let  every  article  used  be  of  the  best  and  strongest 
description,  that  no  regrets  disturb  your  slumbers  after  your 
day's  sport  is  over. 

''  Spare  not  on  rod,  reel,  hook,  or  line. 
Let  perfection,  stren^fth,  and  unity  combine, 
Then  shall  your  Joy  be  fUll ;  nor  sorrow 
For  miBfortune  attend  yon  on  the  morrow.*' 


._£ 

1-  - 
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HOW  TO  KEEP  SHRIMP. 

Many  plans  and  devices  are  in  operation  for  keeping  thi? 
delicate  little  bait.  Some  pack  ia  sea-weed,  some  in  saw- 
dust,  and  others  in  sand ;  but  more  or  less  of  them  die  iK-ithin 
twenty-four  hours.  The  best  method  is  to  put  them  clear 
and  clean  en  nuuae  in  a  basket,  and  place  them  on  ice. 
They  will  keep  in  this  way  a  week.  Take  sufficient  ice 
with  you,  to  keep  them  of  the  same  temperature  until  you 
get  to  your  fishing-ground.  Then  put  them  in  your  per- 
forated shrimp-box  and  place  them  in  the  water,  and  you 
will  hardly  lose  a  bait.  This  has  been  demonstrated.  Ali 
fish  will  live  in  extreme  cold  water.  They  will  even  freeze 
solid,  and  thaw  ou^  and  swim  away.  Try  the  cold  method, 
if  you  want  clean,  hard  bait. 
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MISCELLAHKOUS   FISHE.S. 

BONETTA,     OR    BONITO, 
Scomber  aarda  (MitchUly 

This  beautiful  fish  having  of  late  years  become  more 
abundant  along  our  coast,  and  an  active  and  lively  biter  at 
the  artificial  squid,  a  place  is  given  him  among  our  game- 
fishes.  He  frequents  the  same  waters  as  the  bluefish  and 
Spanish  mackerel,  and,  if  eaten  broiled  soon  after  taken,  is  a 
fine  table-fish,  and  weighs  from  three  to  fifteen  pounds.  "  The 
figure  of  this  fish  is  cylindrically  round,  tapering  toward  the 
head  and  tail ;  the  belly  is  nearly  white ;  back  blue,  similar 
to  the  common  mackerel.  From  the  sides  six  or  seven  dark- 
er lines  slope  upward  toward  the  back,  and  about  ten  or  a 
dozen  bands  of  a  fainter  line  diversify  the  sides  transversely 
from  head  to  tail;  the  teeth  ar^  sharp  und  ilistincU  The 
skin  generally  smooth  and  silky,  but  patches  of  minnte  f!citl*>? 
arc  found  between  the  nape  of  the  nct:k  iitid  the  rt^ar  of  the 
pectoral  fins,  and  sometimes  at  tliL^  pectoral  aDd  cnml.il 
There  are  eight  spurious  fins  on  t1]L^  upper  shle  toward  rhe 
tail  and  seven  below.  There  aru  two  dorsal  ^ns,  the  fu re- 
most  of  which  has  twenty  rays  and  the  hir^dmost  fourteen. 
The  eyes  are  large,  and  the  irides  ^^llowish  ;  no^irik  iloub1i\ 
and  the  openings  a  quarter  of  an  inch  aparL     The  htcrul 
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line  waves  prettily  along  its  course,  pectoral  fin  rather 
short,  and  contains  twenty-four  rays ;  the  ventral  smaller, 
and  has  six,  the  anal  fourteen;  caudal  twenty-four,  with 
kome  imperfect  ones.  Tail  forked  and  almost  lunated  ;  three 
longitudinal  excrescences  on  each  side." 

Caught  all  along  the  coast  from  New  York  to  Florida,  and 
ill  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  afford  good  sport  with  the  troUing- 
line  and  metal  squid,  and  are  sometimes  taken  with  the  ro<i 
and  reel  and  heavy  implements,  as  in  casting  for  the  striped 
ba^se.  Is  a  good  broiler,  and  very  highly  e.steemed  at  the 
South,  where  they  sing  bis  praises  in  rhyme  in  the  following 

lines  : 

'*  Bright  bonetta  1  or  bonUo ! 
It  matters  not  to  me 
What  they  call  thee. 
Thou  Adonis  of  the  cea  t 
Ob,  what  rapture 
Id  thy  capture, 
Or,  when  eerved 
Upon  the  platter. 
For  breakfast  or  for  tea, 
It  matterp  not  to  me, 
HiHiv  b  rii>hur,  hone  is  fatter. 
Than  (be  Adocili  of  the  »ea  T* 

FRESH-WATER  FISHES. 

TISCl  OF   BP AWNING. 


Brnitk  TfonJ      *       .  ^ 

IV  roll  ,  .  , 

Siritflit'Ji  *  I  • 

C4r|i 


KoFpmber  to  March. 

(kitiber  to  February  InclnaiTO. 

XInfch  and  April. 

Ft^bniary  to  April. 

Hitrch  and  AprlL 

February  and  April. 

Ifif  bo  September. 
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Chub  .  .  .  . 

Black  Basse 

White-fleh  of  the  lakes 

Catilsh     . 

Redllsb  or  Spotted  Basse  . 

Bream 

£els    .  .  .  . 

Sootbern  Troat 

Red  Snapper 


May  to  September. 

April  and  May. 

September  to  November  indasive. 

Jaly  to  October. 

February  to  March. 

May. 

AprU. 

Jaly  to  September. 

March  and  April. 


SALT-WATER  FISHES. 


TIME  OF  SPAWHINO. 


Bonlto  or  Bonetta  . 

Blneflsh  . 

Dram 

Striped  Basse  or  Rock  Fish 

Sqaeteagae  or  Weak-flsh  . 

Kingllsh  or  Barb 

Blackflsh 

Sheepshead 

Cod  and  Tom  Cod    . 

Flounder . 

Sea  Basse 

Porgy 

Smelt ... 


Biay  and  Jane. 

Jauuaiy  and  February. 

March  to  Jaly  and  Oct  and  Nov. 

March  to  May. 

44 

March  and  April. 
April  and  May. 


May  and  June, 
^Afcti  and  April 


The  time  stated  in  the  aboTC  tables  Tariaa  accord tng  to  elu 
mate.  The  spawn  of  ova  coftitQf.<uee  mcrXmy  Itj  maiiT  fl^h 
months  before,  and  du  not  fidly  develop  until  tko  tiiueii  ^^tuCi^  , 
when  they  are  ready  for  tvatebin^.  fc^olllhem  fisbea  vnrji 
much  from  the  tempenito^  to  their  ejlri^me  limit  or  riitige. 
toward  the  torrid  zoue. 
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MI8CKLLANE0C8   FISHM. 

THE     STURGEON, 
Aciperuer  (MitchUl). 

^  VERY  boy  living  along  the  banks  of  our  Western 
riverg  that  is  old  enough  to  handle  a  pole  cut  fro 
the  woods  knows  more  about  the  sturgeon  than  h 
does  of  the  State  that  he  lives  in.    Of  this  leapins^ 
and  diving  fish  there  are  several  kinds  that  take  the  hook 
and  are  an  object  of  sport.     The  round-nose  sturgeon,  AcC 
penter  aturiOy  is  found  in  the  Hudson  River,  and  is  taken  as 
far  up  as  Albany,  often  being  seen  leaping  his  whole  lenirtb 
fi-om  the  water.     "  He  has  a  roundish  and  elongated  snout 
with  four  cirrhi.    There  are  five  rows  of  scales,  making  the 
body  a  sort  of  pentagon.     Body  elongated,  mailed  above  by 
scaly  tubercles.     Two  lateral  fins.     Dorsal  fin  behind  the 
scales  near  the  tail  composed  of  thirty-eight  rays.     Anal  fin 
nearer  the  tail  than  the  dorsal.     Caudal,  anal,  and  lateral 
iind  pectoral  fins  often  reddish.     Tail  unequally  forked,  and 
the  larger  division   slanting  upward.     Mouth  beneath  the 
head  ovate,  toothless,  retractile." 

Sharp-nosed  Sturgeon  (Acipemer  oxyrhynckus). — "  Having  % 
pentag:ona1  form,  with  scabrous  asperities  between  the  scales 
jirni  a  sharp  sfiout  Has  the  snme  general  form,  but  in  many 
I  C'ipects  differiint.     The  j*caks  themselves  are  bony,  rough, 
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and  serrated  behind,  and  Tery  distinct  in  their  configuration. 
The  number  of  scales  in  the  sharp-nosed  sturgeon  are  not  so 
great  as  in  the  blunt-nose/'  The  boys  remark  that  the  gristle 
taken  from  the  sharp-nose  is  much  less  elastic  than  that  from 
the  blunt-nose. 

The  last-described  fish,  commonly  called  rock-sturgeon,  in- 
habit most  of  the  Western  rivers,  and,  with  the  round-nose 
species,  are  very  common  in  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributa- 
ries. They  are  taken  in  the  Wisconsin  River  of  from  two 
to  six  feet  in  length,  by  the  spear  or  the  ordinary  red-horse 
tackle,  with  a  ringed  Limerick  hook  attached  to  a  stout  flax 
or  hemp  line,  with  worms  or  small  pieces  of  fish  for  bait. 

The  Winnebago  Indians  spear  them  in  large  quantities  and 
dry  and  smoke  them  for  food,  using  their  entrails  when  taken 
as  a  choice  morsel  for  their  delicate  appetites.  Their  flesh  is 
coarse  and  of  a  reddish  color,  but  aa  a  food-fish  they  are  not 
held  in  high  estimation,  although  %tAd  intno^t  oi'  the  ti>ark€ts 
in  the  cities.  The  taste  of  the  meat  when  etit  int«)  steaks 
and  fried  is  not  unlike  that  of  coArs^e  bci^f^  whence  It  ha^ 
been  called  Albany  beef*  In  the  towns  on  many  of  the  West- 
ern rivers  they  are  cbic'fly  iLe  ^porl  of  the  boj!^^  8tid  often 
Young  America  is  seen  L^ullng  a  titurgeou  through  the  slre^lf 
that  will  measure  a  foot  or  two  more  than  Ibe  lei^gth  of  bii 
body. 

Much  of  the  meat  of  ih\A  fiab  la  siilted  and  packed  fox  the 
winter  season  by  the  econoitiital  and  working  millions. 

My  friend  John  C.  Ilooptir^  who  fifibe»  in  Winnebago  Lake, 
Wis.,  says :  "  Sturgeon  pa&s  up  by  here  in  May,  The>  are 
caught  with  a  four-tined  hook  nttaehc^d  to  a  long  pole,  long 
enough  for  hooks  to  re*t  cm  the  botuim  of  tho  river,  Tlie 
popular  notion  here  is  thu  the5  are  inciined  to  'rub'  against 
any  object  on  the  water,  like  logs,  siakce^  etc.     When  the 
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fisber  feela  something  touch  his  pole  he  hauls  up  quicklj,  and 
the  sharp.b  -arded  prongs  are  fastened  into  the  fish,  and  if  a 
large  one  the  struggle  to  land  him  is  a  severe  one.  The  sport 
is  exciting,  for  our  inhabitants  vnW  leave  their  work  when 
the  sturgeon  comes!  The  merchant  leaves  his  counting- 
room,  and  the  mechanic  his  tools.  There  have  been  over  one 
hundred  caught  thus  in  one  day.  A  large  quantity  of  eggs 
are  saved  for  the  manufacture  of  caviar.'' 

The  hooks  are  made  by  the  blacksmith  of  three-eighths 
inch  wire,  steel-tipped  and  bearded,  and  as  sharp  as  a  needle. 
"  We  have  both  the  rock  and  the  round-nose  sturgeon,  the 
same  that  are  on  the  Hudson  and  the  great  lakes." 

In  the  olden  time  the  sturgeon  was  regarded  as  a  royal 
fish,  the  property  of  the  crown.  R.  B.  Roosevelt,  Esq.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Fish  Culturists'  Association,  at  the  fiflh  annual 
meeting  of  the  society,  in  New  York,  in  February,  1876,  said 
of  this  fi$h :  ^*  Sturgeon  yt&s  so  abundant  in  old  times  that  it 
was  flold  afi  low  au  one  ceat  per  pound,  but  its  indiscriminate 
destruction  promised  to  run  up  the  price  to  one  dollar  per 
pamil,  \lk^  that  uf  trout.  Sturgeon  is  a  most  excellent  and 
nutritious  f5,*h;  ao  is  th(?  fresh  herring,  much  valued  in  the 
old  country,  but  here  b!>th  ore  treated  with  contempt." 

Mr.  Seth  Gi^en  has  been  directed  to  restock  the  Hudson 
with  tills  tUIi,  iind  iu  ji  few  years  they  will  exist  in  as  great 
plenty  as  vh^n  iho  renowried  Hendrick  first  sailed  up  this 
moat  ^rand  nj\d  beautirtd  river,  and  isinglass  and  caviar,  the 
gre^jit  ntodiictioij  of  the  sturgeon,  will  be  as  cheap  and  abun- 
tlant  as  in  Cho  olJen  iirue. 
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HOW  TO  KEEP,  STAIN,  AND  PRESERVE  SILKWORM 
GUT,  GIMP,  AND  LINES,  AND  THE  CARE  OF 
REELS,  ETC. 

It  has  become  fashionable  Id  this  country  to  stain  silkworm- 
gut  ;  the  father  of  anglers,  old  Izaak,  and  his  follower  Salter, 
gave  directions  for  *^  dyeing  hairs/*  The  idea  is  prevalent 
with  most  anglers  that  silkworm-gut  should  be  stained.  It 
is  possible  that  there  may  be  some  instances  in  the  extreme 
bhyness  of  the  fish,  and  clearness  of  the  water,  that  it  may  be 
necessary ;  but  they  are  rare,  and  this  beautiful  and  valuable 
adjunct  to  the  angler^s  art  should  be  kept  in  its  natural  state, 
or  as  nearly  so  as  possible.  Being  nearly  transparent,  and 
barely  perceptible  in  the  water,  it  makes  hardly  as  much 
show  as  the  many  fine  roots  and  weeds  and  floating  matter 
to  which  the  fish's  ever-watchful  eyes  are  accustomed.* 
Theophilus  South  gives  a  number  of  receipts,  in  which  cop- 
peras is  a  principal  ingredient,  and  which  with  certain  other 
substances  gives  a  variety  of  shades,  but  the  use  of  copperas, 
unless  in  a  very  mild  state,  is  injurious  to  strands  of  gut,  and 
should  not  be  employed.  When  necessary  to  stain  gut,  prepare 
a  portion  of  tea  or  coffee,  as  your  taste  for  color  inclines,  and 
after  boiling  to  get  the  full  strength  of  your  dye,  then  having 
previously  trimmed  your  lengths,  place  them  in  your  liquid 
while  quite  hot,  not  boiling  hot,  and  allow  them  to  remain  a 
sufficient  time  to  get  the  needed  color,  after  which  take  otit 
and  rinse  in  moderately  warm  waUir,  ainf  wbcn  dry  rub,  hy 
holding  each  strand  separately  bet wi  tin  the  iL^'th,  with  j  t-k-oi} 
piece  of  India-rubber  kept  for  the  jMirpose.     The  outfi-  sUhi 

♦  A  late  writer  on  tlBhes  says :  •'  The  hmin  la  very  ftmall,  mod  tho 
Oft^ane  of  senve  calculated  to  receive  only  t\w  nlwpkt^i  linpr*^at«li5iiP 
of  ei<;ht,  smell,  hearing,  taste,  and  toarti.  ' 
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of  a  redf  or  Shaker,  or  Wethersfield  ouion  gives  different 
shades,  and  the  bark  of  the  walnut  or  butternut  givefl  another 
color.  The  leaves  of  the  tomato,  when  they  can  be  had  fresh, 
give  a  beautiful  green,  and  a  different  shade  from  green  tea. 

To  preiet-ve  ChU. — Always  keep  your  stock  on  hand,  or 
when  not  in  use  for  a  length  of  time  or  during  the  winter  sea- 
son, in  stout  parchment-paper,  or  parchment  if  you  can  get 
it,  slightly  saturated  with  pure  olive-oiL  Do  not  coil  your 
gut,  but  let  the  strands  be  at  full  length.  After  placing  your 
lengths  in  position,  roll  up  your  paper,  tie  up,  and  envelop 
with  an  outside  wrapper.  An  old  angler  of  thirty  years*  ex- 
perience gave  this  as  his  method  some  years  ago,  and  Rev. 
Dr.  Bethune,  in  his  *'  Waltonian  Notes,*'  approves  of  it.  It 
can  be  relied  upon  as  the  best  method. 

Gimp  is  a  thicker  substance,  and  much  more  easily  seen  by 
the  fish  when  fresh  and  bright.  To  discolor,  rub  over  with  a 
lighi  cout  of  beeswax  slightly  softened. 

To  preserve  Linet. — Always,  after  using  your  line,  be  you 
at  your  home  or  abroad,  run  your  line  off  on  the  floor  or  dry 
boards,  where  exposed  to  the  sun,  or,  if  in  the  house,  in  a  dry 
room,  until  the  moisture  is  entirely  evaporated.  A  reel,  such  as 
is  used  by  the  ladies  for  winding  off  yam,  worsted,  or  thread,  is 
coil  veuieiit,  and  should  be  a  part  of  the  angler*s  outfit  There 
are  ^oiue  that  are  made  with  narrow  slats,  and  can  be  screwed 
to  a  table,  and  being  designed  so  that  they  can  be  opened  and 
closed  like  an  umbrella,  they  are  easily  carried  with  the 
other  fixtures  of  the  sportsman.  Some  anglers  use  oil,  sper- 
raaceti,  or  India-rubber  preparations  on  their  lines  for  their 
preservation,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  they  are  hotter  for  your 
boots  or  shoes  than  your  line.  When  rubber  is  used,  white 
is  preferred,  unless  your  line  be  dark :  one  part  of  rubber  to 
two  parts  of  turpentine,  heated  until  the  rubber  dissolves;  to 
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prevent  burning,  place  the  pan  containing  your  preparation  in 
a  vessel  of  water.  Boiled  linseed-oil  and  tallow  are  recom- 
mended ;  if  considered  necessary,  rub  on  to  the  line  with  a 
piece  of  soft  cotton  cloth  or  canton  flannel,  and  use  as  little 
as  possible — the  lighter  your  line  the  better  and  the  easier 
dried.  The  amount  expended  on  lines  is  small  in  comparison 
to  other  articles  of  the  angler^s  outfit,  and  they  should  be  re- 
plenished often.  After  much  use  of  your  line,  or  even  of 
short  duration  in  severe  contests  with  your  fish,  test  them 
and  throw  them  away  rather  than  run  the  risk  with  a  large 
fish. 

Your  red  also  needs  attention,  and  should  be  as  often  and 
as  carefully  examined  as  the  watch  you  carry  in  your  pocket. 
Procure  from  your  watchmaker  a  vial  of  watch-oil,  and  use  it 
as  occasion  requires. 

Your  hooks  also,  whether  blued  or  Japanned,  should  receive 
equally  as  much  care.  Keep  them  altpays  in  paper  slightly 
moistened  with  olive  or  watch  oil — small  items  are  these,  but 
immensely  important  to  the  truly  scientific  sportsman.  "  An 
ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure." 

Never  let  it  be  said  to  your  Bbame, 

That,  by  neglect  of  your  tools,  yon  lost  your  came. 
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AMUSEMENT  FOR  THE  LADIES. 

BALLOON  OR  FLOAT  FISHING. 

REAT  sport  is  had  bj  the  ladies  at  the  Huoimer 
rcsoii;  lakes  and  ponds,  and  many  other  waters 
of  a  similar  description,  bj  a  species  of  amuse- 
ment called  float-fishing.  This  is  performed  as 
follows :  A  number  of  bladders,  rubber  balloons,  or  floats  of 
wood,  or  cork,  are  procured,  to  which  is  attached  to  a  stick 
passing  through  the  float,  or  to  the  bladder  or  balloon,  a  line 
from  six  to  eight  feet  long,  on  which  is  whipped  a  suitable 
hook  baited  with  a  minnow,  as  described  in  former  pages,  so 
ihat  the  bait  will  not  be  iiyured,  but  can  swim  near  the  sur- 
hcii  of  the  iratcr ;  a  fvMv  spltt-shot  or  a  small  sinker,  to  keep  it 
a  little  bebw  the  aurfaec?,  l>cing  necessary. 

TheE<e  implemoEjis  of  tlii>  art,  say  from  six  to  twelve,  are 
(lioTi  placed  on  the  Ifvke  or  pond  where  the  fish  are  usually 
fuund.  The:  ladif^  taku  tb^ir  position  on  the  veranda  of  the 
lioti'l,  if  neur  tho  fii^biug-ground,  or  otherwise  in  their  boats 
lu  roadiQi^aa  to  push  off  from  shore.  When  the  fish  begin  to 
lutt^,  away  RO  tho  floats^^  and  away  go  the  ladies  with  their 
homs  after  th^m.  Tlu^  vttjistance  of  the  float  generally 
}icR»k^  the  ^s\  anil  n  Isir^i'  one  will  sotietimes  cause  the  in- 
strument of  hb  capture  to  lUsappeir  for  a  time  beneath  the 
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water,  but,  as  the  yictim  tires,  it  again  rises  to  the  top.  The 
party  with  b11  possible  dispatch  row  to  their  respective  floats, 
seize  their  lines,  haul  in  their  fish,  then  bait,  and  repeat  the 
process.  This  description  of  sport  is  practised  at  all  times 
of  day  for  perch,  pickerel,  and  basse,  but,  in  the  warm  sum- 
mer months,  from  about  five  o^clock  in  the  afternoon  until 
sundown. 

When  pieces  of  wood  (square  blocks  of  wood  two  or 
three  inches  thick  are  better)  are  used,  a  hole  is  bored 
through  and  a  stick  inserted,  projecting  through  three  or  - 
four  inches  at  the  bottom,  and  about  six  inches  at  the  top, 
to  which  can  be  attached  various  colored  flags  to  distinguish 
the  ownership  of  each. 

Although  this  description  of  sport  is  mentioned  as  amusing 
to  the  ladies,  it  does  not  exclusively  belong  to  ibem.  Gen- 
tlemen often  unite  with  them  and  assist  them  in  taking  their 
fish,  and  also  are  fond  of  hooking  the  finny  family  in  this 
way  themselves  when  more  scientific  modes  of  angling  can- 
not be  engaged  in. 

The  simplest  method  of  baiting  with  the  minnow  is  to  put 
the  hook  through  the  mouth,  bring  it  out  at  the  gills,  and 
again  through  the  hard  fleshy  part  of  the  back,  the  shank  of 
the  hook  being  long  enough  to  come  nearly  or  quite  out  of 
the  mouth. 

When  minnows  cannot  be  had,  small  sunfish  or  frogs  are 
substituted,  the  sunfish  being  hooked  through  the  centre  of 
the  back,  and  the  frog  with  a  double  hook  through  the  belly, 
by  an  incision  made  wiiL  it  .^uhiII  knilc!  ^tt  tiiiitin^-tiL'edle. 
When  the  float  of  wood  cir  vork  18  used,  it  piiould  hG  J^Vmtff 
tied  to  the  bottom  projection  ot  i  he*  stick,  ft  ml,  ii  tho  ga1IIi^bi> 
pike,  a  reasonable  time  flu  uld  Up  allowed  the  tiah  to  goqgc 
the  bait. 
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ANGLERS  should  have  a  sufficient  koowledge  of 
the  science  of  Ichthyology  to  be  able  to  de- 
scribe the  various  members  of  the  finny  famllj  ; 
and,  as  many  of  our  scientific  sportsmen  in- 
conversation  by  the  stream-side,  or  at  the  fish- 
ing clubs,  are  well  posted  in  the  science,  a  few  remarks  on 
thk  subject  will  not  be  coiisidered  out  of  place. 

Tboe^e  who  have  stuJied  and  written  upon  this  subject, 
bavi^  dilTcreut  methoda  of  classifying  the  large  variety  of 
fishes. 

Dr.  Mil  chill  described  them,  by  the  situation  or  arrange- 
ment of  thtHr  6ti9,  mLo  five  divisions.  Agassiz  classed  them 
in  [bur  divigioo^,  bn^ed  on  the  character  of  their  scales;  but 
Bfcimn  Cuviiir^  a  FYcnt^b  naturalist,  described  them  in  three 
i^implB  diviaioDi,  tlmt  are  much  easier  understood  than  any 
of  hU  prodc'ceasora.  S^ays  a  late  writer  ♦  on  this  subject : 
''The  diipoaltion  to  iDhke  new  genera  is  carried  to  a  puzzling 
extreme.  In  getting  rid  of  the  too  great  condensation  of 
Liimfl?uii,  nnturalistfl  have  fallen  into  the  worse  extreme  of 
too  extensive  Hvibdi vision/' 

*  E'rnroctftOT  Snoeland,  id  Appletons'  ''American  Cyclopadia/' 
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Simple  enough  for  our  purpose,  then,  is  the  classification 
of  Cuvier,  which  is  as  follows  : 

1.  Spine-rayed  bony  fishes. 

2.  Soft-rayed  bony  fishes. 
8.  Cartilaginous  fishes. 

The  fins  are  described  as  follows :  First  and  second  dor- 
sal fins,  where  there  are  two  fins  on  the  back ;  the  pec- 
toral or  breast  fins,  of  which  there  are  two,  one  on  each 
side,  near  the  gill-coverings ;  two  abdominal  or  belly  fins ;  two 
anal  fins,  and  the  caudal  fin  or  tail.  Spine-rayed  are  those 
that  have  sharp  bony  divisions  in  their  fins.  Sofi-rayed  are 
those  that  are  destitute  of  the  spinal  feature ;  and  the  carti- 
laginous are  those  that  have  gristle  or  carUlage  in  their  whole 
skeleton,  instead  of  bone.  The  fins  of  the  latter  class,  how- 
ever,  may  be  spinated  or  soft. 

In  the  first  class,  spine-rayed  bony  fishes,  are  comprised 
fully  three-quarters  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  fish  kingdom, 
among  which  may  be  enumerated  all  of  the  perch  and  basse 
family,  the  blackfish,  porgy,  sheepshead,  weak-fish,  dram, 
kingfisb  or  barb,  chub,  mackerel,  bluefish,  bonEto^  dolphin^ 
Spanish  mackerel,  etc. 

The  second  class,  soft-rayed  bony  fishes,  have  lofl  and 
flexible  rays.  The  rays  in  this  class  nf  fishes  ar^  formjcd  of 
pieces  of  bone  united  by  cartilag(>,  remleHniB:  them  mory 
flexible  than  those  composed  with  spines  ;  t-orapriseil  m  tlib 
class  are  the  salmon-trout,  graylings  c^arp,  stK'ker,  hL^rritvp, 
catfish,  white-fish,  shad,  menhaden,  coiJt,  Qoimder,  etc. 

The  third  and  last   class,  cartilaginous  fiab^t^,  are  ihose 

having  gristle  in  place  of  bone  in  tlKir  who]e  fr^Tiiewosk. 

In  this  division  are  some  of  the  largi  bI  and  most  poworful 

of  the  inhabitants  of  the  great  deep.     Behold  ainon^  ttieiii 
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the  ravenoas  shark,  the  dogfish,  the  sawfish,  the  stargeon, 
the  Btmg-ray,  the  sea-devil  or  ocean-vampire,  etc. 

In  the  last-named  description  of  fish,  and  most  of  the  raj 
family,  the  fins  consist  of  broad  and  thinner  extensions  that 
project  like  wings  from  the  body,  and  by  which  they  adhere 
to  the  bottom,  and  with  which  they  swim  with  great  rapidity. 
The  ventrals  of  some  of  the  sucker  family  are  also  used  in 
the  same  manner,  they  being  able  at  times  to  secure  them> 
selves  in  a  position  in  a  swift  current  of  water,  giving  them 
an  opportunity  to  feed  on  the  small  prey  that  are  driven  by 
the  force  of  the  tide  or  current. 

The  three  divisions  are  divided  into  subdivisions  as 
follows : 

Soft-rayed  bony  fishes  with  abdominal  ventral  fins,  such 
as  the  salmon,  trout,  herring,  shad,  etc. 

Soft-rayed  bony  fishes,  with  the  ventral  fins  beneath  the 
pectorals  as  in  the  cod,  hake,  flounder,  etc. ;  and  the 

Soft-myed  bony  fiah^g  without  ventral  fins,  called  apodals, 
including  tho  different  ppecies  of  the  eel  family. 

A  eingubr  fidi  c-^Ikd  tht>  Fiji  eel,  caught  in  the  waters  iur- 
rounding  the  lAlamia  of  thixt  name  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean, 
lire  (in id  tr>  ti^ht  their  *ii|>tors.  They  are  of  a  brownish 
mottleil  ctilor,  atid  will  Bosip  at  the  hands,  feet,  or  legs,  after 
being  taken  out  of  the  water.  One  of  these  eels  of  four 
poands'  weight,  after  beitif;  pounded  on  the  plank  of  a  dock, 
and  tho  hook  c^kased  froiri  bis  mouth,  sprang  at  the  unlucky 
anglers  wrist,  and  made  two  frightful  gashes,  nearly  severing 
iopie  stnall  arterk'S,  and  Just  missing  the  main  one  of  the 
pttlfle. 

In  addltioti  to  the  6nFi,  their  character  and  position,  the 
s\tx\  forfij,  and  shnpe  of  the  eyes,  teeth,  tongue,  and  gill- 
tFOvmnfj!^,  nrt*  mean^  rlmt  will  assist  the  angler  in   his  de- 
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scription.  Some  fish  have  no  teeth,  or  a  mere  semblance  of 
them,  as  in  the  grayling;  and  others,  like  the  sheepshead,  have 
them  in  the  back  part  of  the  mouth.  Some  have  a  soft 
lining  around  the  mouth,  which  tears  almost  like  paper,  and 
are  called  tender-mouthed,  while  others  have  tough,  bony, 
or  grisly  linings  that  give  them  the  name  of  leather-mouthed, 
fiy  carefully  noting  the  points  enumerated,  and  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  subjects  of  his  day's  sport,  the  most  inex- 
perienced angler  will  soon  learn  to  class  the  different  species, 
talk  ichthyologically,  and  discuss  scientifically  of  the  form, 
nature,  and  habits,  of  the  objects  of  his  pleasure  by  the 
brook-side,  the  tenants  of  the  lake,  or  of  the  ocean's  depths. 
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PISaCULTUBS. 


^  And  Ood  said.  Let  the  waters  bring  fortb  abnndaiitly  the  iiiot< 
log  creature  that  hath  life  "  (OeiL  i.  30)l 

COMMENCING  back  at  the  earUest  period  of  re- 
corded time,  we  find  the  AJl-wise  Creator  of  the 
UniTerse  oomnianding  the  waters  to  bring  forth 
'*  abundantly  of  the  moving  creature  that  hath 
life,"  and  they  did.  The  early  historr  of  every 
''  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe  reveals  the  fact  of  a  once 

/  superabundance  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  waters.     In  Eng- 

^  land,  many  years  ago,  that  ** royal  fish"  the   8alox>n  waf> 

~L  so  plenty  that  they  were  fed  to  the  hogs ;    and  in   Scot- 

- '  -~  ~  land  they  were  so  abundant  that  the  farmer's  servants  stip- 

ulated  to  have  them  but  twice  a  week  for  food!     On  the 

W^=i.  northwest  coast  of  America  they  were  found  in  such  great 

numbers  that  they  could  be  kilted  with  an  axe,  and  in  the 

F  early  history  of  Connecticut  these  numbers  were  so  great 

that  the  fishermen  would  not  dispose  of  their  shad  unless  the 

purchaser  would  take  a  certain  portion  of  salmon. 

A  few  years  ago  nearly  every  stream  within  a  reasonable 

'  distance  from  the  great  marts  of  civilization  was  more  or 

less  depopulated.      Hundreds  of  miles  had   the   angler  to 

travel  even  for  a  moiety  of  his  favorite  game^  while  at  the 
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market-Stands   the  troutj  salmon,  and  other  fish,  once  so 
abundant,  commanded  an  exorbitant  rate. 

*'  The  ox,  the  sheep,  the  ewioe,  each  feathered  creataro. 
Were  reprodnced  of  every  kind,  and  form  and  feature ; 
The  finny  race  were  nearly  fh)m  the  waters  ^006, 
The  flocks  had  ne'er  supplied  the  meat  alone ;    ^ 
When  science,  art,  and  labor,  well  combined, 
Re-peopled  streams  and  depths  with  millions  of  each  kind/* 

Indiscriminate  fishing  by  net,  spear,  and  even  by  hook,  in 
spawning-time  and  out,  and  through  the  ice  in  breeding- 
time,  were  the  causes  of  the  rapid  depreciation  in  numbers 
of  the  subject  of  the  angler's  toil,  and  of  the  poor  man's 
food. 

The  Xevo  York  Sunday  Times  of  March  19,  1864,  in  com- 
menting upon  the  wholesale  and  wanton  destruction  of  fish, 
says  of  parts  of  Connecticut :  **  The  unchecked  lust  for  shil- 
lings has  not  left  a  fish  or  a  bird  in  whole  counties.  So, 
too,  on  the  south  side  of  Long  Island,  once  esteemed  among 
the  best  trouting  localities  in  this  State,  where  mischievous 
boys  and  vulgar  men  have  been  allowed  to  destroy  them 
until  now,  a  trout  can  scarcely  be  found.  Nor  are  these 
worse  than  some  of  our  city  *  sportsmen!*  whose  highest 
*  idea  of  sport  is  wanton  destruction.*  We  heard  one  boast 
last  summer  of  having  killed  twtiijvid  hunJrLHl  trotil  iti  in  a 
days  at  Catskill !  Of  course,  they  ^vort*  all  young  fish,  prob- 
ably three  inches  long.  A  very  fov?  brought  home  (putrid 
when  they  arrived),  and  the  remainder  k-ft  to  pi^riah  on  ibe 
bank  of  the  stream.  .  .  The  man  aw^ht  to  bti  itrohibited  frotn 
all  *  sport*  but  catching  bull-frogg  fortTtr  after/* 

But  thanks  to  the  energy  and  pci^tvc ranee  of  two  poor 
and  humble  fishermen,  by  the  natnt;^  cjf  R^ra y  and  G<5hint  of 
the   rivers   flowing  from   the  mouuram-^  of  the  Vofiget  in 
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France,  who  seeing  their  occapfttion  nearly  gone  bj  the 
rapid  decrease  of  fish  in  their  fayorite  streanos,  turned  their 
attention,  in  the  year  1841,  to  the  close  obserration  of  the 
habits  of  their  favorite  fish,  the  troat  CloBely  attending  to 
and  watching  the  nature  of  the  fish  night  and  day  during  a 
full  moon  i{i  November  of  the  year  mentioned,  after  manr 
experiments  they  succeeded  in  devising  a  plan  for  the  artifi 
cial  fecundation  of  fish-spawn,  which  has  made  them  famous 
from  one  end  of  the  civilized  world  to  the  other.  Although 
a  work  was  written  upon  the  subject  and  published  by  one 
Jacobi,  a  soldier  in  the  Hanoverian  army  nearly  a  hundred 
years  previous,  the  system  was  not  put  in  practice  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind  until  re-discovered  by  the  French  fisher- 
men. The  discoverers  were  presented  with  a  medal  by  the 
French  Society  of  £mulaUon  of  the  Vo^^,  but  it  was  not 
until  1848  that  the  Academy  of  Soienoes,  through  the  report 
of  M.  Milne-Edwards,  and  on  the  proposition  of  M.  Coste,  a 
model  establishment  was  founded  near  Huningen,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  government ;  now  the  most  noted  hatching- 
e«*t«h1i«hm<^t  in  the  world.  The  poor  fishermen  were  inrited 
tu  Vmii  AUii  loaded  with  thif  highest  honors.  The  report  of 
rheir  siieco^g  set  the  BtrtcntiGt;  world  in  motion,  and  all  ib< 
lirt»vertiu>eQts  of  the  OlJ  World  and  the  New  have  slowly  and 
jn^'l^ialLy  pat  the  sj^itfim  mt^  practice.  In  England  acd 
rfcoilund  mauy  salmoTi'rivijrs  wtre  restocked,  and  immense 
i^icUcmeiit  firwlnced  among  ibe  fraternity  of  anglers  and 
Ih^  1i>vt;r»  of  ttsh  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  tlio  Unltt'd  ButeR,  the  tmnfllation  of  the  treatise  of  V 
Clottf,  on  "Artifiiid  FUh^ Breeding,"  by  W.  H.  Fry,  Esq., 
iind  it*  publi(.*siUori  by  AppJetotJ  k  Co.,  in  1864,  had  an  equal 
I'rtVt't  on  trUttMt^  Lnt^i^^st-ed  m  llii;;  country,  and  private  hatclt- 
lijt;4v*u&''i»  ^'i^'tv  erected  uu  Hvers  adapted  to  the  purpose- 
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In  1868,  Dr.  Garlick,  and  Prof.  Ackley,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
are  mentioned  as  the  first  who  successfully  hatched  the  eggs 
of  the  brook-trout ;  they  were  followed  in  1869  by  Stephen  H. 
Ainsworth,  of  West  Bloomfield,  New  York,  and  afterward 
by  Seth  Green,  of  Muraford,  Xew  York,  and  Livingston 
Stone,  of  Gharlestown,  New  Hampshire,  and  subsequently  by 
many  others  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

*'  Soon  the  bright  streams 

That  once  were  scant  of  fish, 
Will  swarm  with  myriads 
For  the  poor  man's  dish.'* 

Under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Green,  a  large  hatching- 
house  was  erected  near  Mumford,  New  York,  by  the  author- 
ity of  .  the  State  government,  which  is  now  producing  im- 
mense amounts  of  the  eggs  and  fry  of  nearly  all  descriptions 
of  game  and  food  fishes.  In  the  year  1871  Congress  estab- 
lished a  Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  investigate  the  matter;  and  Prof.  Baird,  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  was  appointed  commi?i?!fincr.  His  fspr- 
tions  were  crowned  with  BuccejM^  and  the  l'aiti»d  tSmtcd,  in 
proportion  to  the  tim^  occupied^  ia  riot  btihiad  oth«^r  iiiitioti<i 
in  the  great  work. 

Commissioners  havf  been  appointed  by  too?!  of  the  State?t 
in  the  Union,  and  th-:'  hrotdiup  of  fish  has  bec*>ine  almnst 
as  common  as  the  niif^itig  of  stock  for  food,  Mr,  (iri'en. 
who,  with  Mr.  AiDBworthn  h  the  pioneer  of  flsh -citlturr, 
says  that  "an  acre  uf  water  ran  be  made  to  pi^lurir  h-l 
much  as  two  acres  of  land ; "  and  R,  B.  Roosevelt,  Fi&h  r<*ot- 
inissioner  of  New  York^  assffrts  that  50fJ»rxiC),CMX*  shad  oiijri>l 
to  be  hatched  in  the  tt>tim?ciieut  River  crcry  year*  AlivaiJv 
millions  of  the  last'tiutned  fie^li  havt^  been  di>!poii^iteil  in  the 
Hudson,  Connecticut^  and  other  rivers^  ftnd  shad  hi^y^  beevi 
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transported  from  the  Hudson  to  the  Sacramento  in  California. 
The  OTa  and  fry  of  different  varieties  of  fish  are  forwarded 
from  this  country  to  Europe;  and  England  has  successfulir 
transplanted  the  ova  of  salmon  into  the  rivers  of  Aus- 
tralia. 

Thaddeus  Norris,  of  Philadelphia,  the  accomplished  writer 
and  angler,  has  interested  himself  in  the  aft  of  water-farm- 
ing, and  has  published  a  work  on  American  fish-culture,  u 
has  also  Seth  Green,  and  the  knowledge  of  piscicnHure  is 
increasing  in  every  civilized  country  on  the  face  of  the 
globe. 

For  thousands  of  years  have  the  people  of  heathen  China 
propagated  fish  from  naturally,  fecundated  spawn,  and  fed 
their  starving  millions.  The  liquid  containing  the  ova^is  sold 
in  China-jars  or  vases,  and  the  fry  that  are  taken  by  divers, 
who  gather  them  in  nets  from  the  bottom  of  the  riveis,  who 
preserve  them  in  copper  vessels,  feeding  them  on  the  pol- 
yerized  yolks  of  hard-boiled  eggs,  changing  the  water  often 
until  placed  in  the  needed  streams  or  ponds  of  the  "  Flowery 
Kingdom,**  thus  increasing  the  food  for  that  over-populated 
nation. 

It  is  impossible  at  this  early  period  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  art  in  this  country  to  estimate  the  immense  advantages 
that  will  accrue  to  the  unborn  millions  of  this  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. The  nineteenth  century  has  not  developed  an  in- 
vention of  as  great  magnitude,  neither  do  ancient  or  modem 
times  record  a  discovery  of  so  great  importance  to  the  hu- 
man race. 

A  subject  that  has  engaged  the  time,  the  talents,  and  the 
ingenuity  of  the  philanthropists  of  all  ages,  "the  providing  of 
food  foT'  the  pool-  and  toiling  masses,*'  has  been  solved  by 
iHo  humble  fialiepmen  of  La  Bresse,  in  France,  and  theif 
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names  will  go  down  to  posterity  as  the  greatest  benefactors 
of  humanity  since  the  creation. 

And  thus  has  the  great  problem  of  ages  been  solved.  Why 
the  riots  and  disturbances  in  this  country  and  Europe? 
Why  60  many  strikes  among  the  mechanics  and  laboring- 
men  ?  Why  so  many  revolts  against  existing  governments  ? 
Trace  them  to  their  source,  and  you  will  find  in  most  cases 
the  first  and  prime  cause  is  an  insufficiency  of  food  for  the 
support  of  life  in  large  and  growing  families.  **  Hunger 
knows  no  law.*'  Residents  of  crowded  cities,  who  are  im- 
portuned from  early  dawn  to  almost  midnight  for  aid  in  the 
shape  of  money  or  food,  realize  the  vast  amount  of  suffering 
from  the  need  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Many  will  remem- 
ber the  sacking  of  a  flour-Htore  in  the  city  of  New  York 
some  years  ago,  caused  by  the  high  price  of  that  mgi*edtent 
of  the  "  staff  of  life ; "  and  even  during  tlii^,  the  mildest  win- 
ter  (1876)  known  in  years^  hase  d^^iiiutiuti  mid  famina  ^talki^d 
abroad. 

A  Montreal  paper  says  ;  ^*  A  very  scrioaa  atnte  of  destitu- 
tion at  present  prevails  amoDg  the  lower  claBst^s  at  MontrctiL 
On  Friday  last  about  1,(m}0  pei^ons  a^t^eEnbl^d  fi.1  the  City 
Hall  determined  to  hare  bread  or  blood  !  ^' 

"Let  the  work,  then^  go  bravely  oo,"  brother  plillanthri>- 
pists,  fish-culturists,  and  nof^krs  i  "  kt  ihe  waters  briiig  Ibrtb 
abundantly,**  as  designed  by  the  All- wise  Crejiitor.  1*1&cb 
fish-food  within  the  reAoU  of  the  toiling  and  destitute  mii]- 
ions,  and  misery  and  crime  wili  decreaiie  in  proportion* 

In  former  pages  we  hnva  ^drueatftid  the  makjng  of  ^^' 
ponds  and  the  transportiitlon  of  fish.  Uow  si  tuple  th^ 
method,  and  how  certain  h  the  suceesji.  of  water-farm  Id  g  ft& 
At  present  conducted  1  Stfe  to  it,  brother  auglers^— «ce  to  it^ 
brain-workers  of  the  ninetf^enth  evutury— ase  ereiy  cndoavoT 
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to  have  every  water-course,  pond,  and  lake  stocked  to  its 
utmost  capacity  with  the  finny  race,  and  your  angling  pleas- 
ures shall  never  fail. 

"  In  monntahi-streain,  by  pebbly  rhore, 
He  takefl  his  game  as  heretofore— 
Not  by  the  few,  but  by  the  score, 
As  ofl  be  did  In  days  of  yore." 
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A    FISH-CHOWDER. 


A  FISH-GHOWDER  is  a  simple  thing  to  make.  For 
/  JL  a  family  or  party  of  twelve  or  fifteeen  persons,  all 
/*1A  you  have  to  do  is  this :  In  the  first  place  catch 
^  '*^  your  fish,  as  Mrs.  Glass  would  say ;  a  codfish  of 
ten  or  twelve  pounds,  or  the  same  quantity  of  any  firm-meated 
fish.  Clean  it  well  and  cut  it  into  slices  of  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  thickness,  preserving  the  head,  lOnch  is  the  best  part 
for  a  chowder.  Take  a  pound  and  a.  half  of  clear  or  fat  nalt 
pork  and  cut  it  into  thin  slices ; 
twelve  middling-sized  potatoes,  then  t 
Take  the  largest  pot  you  have  in  the  ho 
as  all  out-doors ; "  try  out  the  pork  i 
of  the  pot,  leaviug  in  the  drippings, 
with  the  drippings,  then  a  layer  of 
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much  of  the  surface  of  the  pot  as  possible ;  Dext  a  lajer  of 
potatoes,  then  put  in  two  tablespoonfuls  of  salt  and  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  black  pepper,  then  a  layer  of  fish  and  potatoes  alter- 
nately until  all  are  used  ;  then  put  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
water  to  ooTer  the  Whole.  Put  the  pot  over  a  good  fire  and 
let  the  e/toufder  boil  twenty-five  minutes.  When  this  is  done, 
put  in  a  quart  of  sweet  milk  and  a  dozen  of  hard  crackers 
split.  Let  the  whole  boil  five  minutes  longer  and  your 
chowder  is  then  ready  for  the  uble,  and  an  excellent  one  it 
will  be.  Let  these  directions  be  strictly  followed,  and  every 
Inan  ond  woman  can  make  their  own  chowders.  Long  ex- 
perience enables  me  to  say  this  without  pretending  to  be  a 
cook^s  oracle.  A  few  onions  sliced  up  and  added  to  this 
chowder  much  improve  it  to  the  taste  of  those  who  are  fond 
of  that  vegetable ;  and  a  few  dozen  oysters,  when  they  can  be 
had,  make  it  still  better. 


AMERICAN  METHOD  OF  COOKING  EELS. 

The  eel  is  a  much-abused  and  despised  fish  by  some,  and 
by  others  considered  a  great  delicacy,  and  as  sweet  as  any 
fish  that  swims,  if  cooked  after  the  following  method :  They 
sliould  always  be  parboiled.  First  cut  up  your  fish  and  put 
them  into  a  pan  of  scalding  hot  water  and  let  them  remain 
at  lea.<«t  five  minutes  to  take  away  the  rank  and  disagreeable 
taste  common  to  the  tribe,  then  pour  off  the  water  and  let 
them  remain  at  least  twenty  minutes.  Have  your  frying-pan 
ready  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  boiling  hot  lard,  and  hay> 
ing  rolled  your  fish  in  flour,  cast  them  in  and  let  them  cook 
until  done  brown.  Prepared  by  parboiling  in  the  same  way 
they  make  with  a  little  butter  an  excellent  pie,  or  a  delicious 
chowder. 
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BBCIPB  FOR  DRESSING  SALAD. 

"  Two  large  potatoes,  passed  through  kitchen  sieve, 
Smoothness  and  jsoflneps  to  the  salad  give ; 
Of  mordant  mustard  add  a  single  spoon, 
Distrost  the  condiment  tliat  bites  too  soon ; 
But  deem  It  not,  O  man  of  herbs,  a  fknit 
To  add  a  doable  quantity  of  salt ; 
Four  times  the  spoon  wiih  oil  of  Lucca  crown. 
And  twice  with  vinegar  procured  trom  town ; 
True  flavor  needs  It,  and  your  poet  beKS 
The  ponnded  yellow  of  two  boiled  eggs ; 
Let  onion-atoms  lurk  within  the  bowl. 
And  scarce  snspected  animate  the  whole ; 
And  lastly,  in  the  fhyored  compound  toss 
A  magic  spoonlhl  of  anchovy  *  sauce ; 
Oh,  great  and  glorious  I  ob,  herbaceous  treat ! 
*Twould  tempt  the  anchorite  to  eat ; 
Back  to  the  world  he*d  turn  his  weary  soul. 
And  plunge  his  fingers  in  the  salad-bowl.^* 

Stdnet  Smith. 

*  Smelts  and  shrimps  or  prawns  are  often  used  as  a  substitute 
for  tbe  anchovy. 
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WHIRK   ABE  THET  ? 

EXPECTING  the  whereabouts  of  the  finny  famUT, 
we  had  ahmoBt  said  they  are  everywhere ;  but  we 
recall  to  mind  the  fact  that  water.farming  is  not 
universally  practised.  When  the  raising  of  fish 
shall  have  become  as  common  as  the  propagation 
of  other  stock,  the  above  reply  may  be  made,  and  the  wild 
and  mountainous  regions  with  their  black  flies,  oils,  camphor, 
ammonia,  veils,  tobacco,  and  smudge-smoke,  will  be  unknown 
except  to  the  daring  tourist  or  enthusiastic  artist  That  is 
contemplating  the  time  which  is  not  far  distant,  when  the 
rivers  and  brooks  that  dash  and  foam  nearer  to  civilization 
shall  again  teem  with  the  spotted  beauties  and  the  silrer- 
sided  salmon. 

Without  the  intention  of  guiding  the  angler  to  all  the 
places  of  resort,  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  wiU  be  given, 
leaving  the  particulars  to  books  adapted  to  the  purpose,  such 
as  the  "  Tourist's  Guide,"  *  which  should  be  altered  from  time 
to  time  as  the  routes,  rates  of  fare,  guides,  and  proprietors  of 
places  of  resort  change.     To  begin,  then : 

JACKSONVILLE,  ST.  AUGUSTINE,  AND  TALLAHASSEE, 

are  the  principal  Southern  points,  while  the  whole  range  of 

towns  and  cities  situated  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  including 

*  See  ''  Hallock'i  Fiehinp  Tourist." 
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Nevir  Orleans  and  the  coast  of  Texas,  afford  fine  sport  for 
the  angler  in  the  taking  of  the  redfish  or  spotted  basse, 
the  sheepshead,  the  bonito,  Spanish  mackerel,  etc. 

Oharlesiton,  and  most  of  the  cities  on  the  Atlantic,  from 
Delaware  Bay  along  the  entire  extent  of  the  coast,  and  the 
beautiful  rivers  that  flow  to  the  sea,  afford  an  equal  variety 
of  game  for  the  angler,  while  the  inland  lakes  and  fresh-water 
rivers  are  populated  with  the  perch  and  the  black  basse.  .  In 
Virginia  and  in  the  mountain-streams  of  Georgia,  the  speckled 
trout  are  found  in  abundance.   From 


NEW  YORK  CITY 

excursions  are  made  to  that  paradise  of  trout-anglers,  Long 
Island,  which,  with  its  numerous  brooks  and  ponds,  furnish 
the  best  fly-fishing  in  the  world ;  and  along  the  coasts,  and 
in  the  inlets  on  both  sides  of  this  beautiful  island,  are  found 
the  striped  basse,  bluefish,  bonito,  Spanish  mackerel,  and  • 
other  salt-water  inhabitants  in  great  abundance.  The  coast 
and  beaches  of 

CONNECTICUT, 

Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island,  throng  with  a  multitude  of 
the  same  description  of  fishes,  including  the  "  sly  and  .treach- 
erous tautog ; "  while  the  tributaries  of  the  Connecticut  River, 
extending  away  up  into  the  northern  parts  of  Vermont,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Maine,  ti»in^t1i*r  ^ritb  ihc  bt^aiitiful  lakes, 
amid  the  most  wild  aud  oMefifiiiTing  stcikery,  swarm  with 
trout  Moosehead,  Schofxli/,  Pre  i  file,  Echo,  an  J  Other  Uken, 
the  Belgrade  Ponds,  the  rerrjifc^-wiisaet  Hirer,  und  Ihe  nu- 
merous liquid  courses  thai  run  down  from  the  FrAnconia  and 
other  mountains,  where  the  almost  virgia  streams   produce 
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brook-trout  that  will   turn   the  scales    at    eight    and   nine 

pounds.    In 

NEW  YORK  BAY 

and  Hudson  River,  the  faTorite  ground  of  the  vigorous  and 
enticing  striped  basse,  that  ranges  from  Chesapeake  Bay  far 
up  the  Eastern  coast,  entering  the  Potomac,  the  Delaware, 
the  Passaic,  the  Hackensack,  the  Raritan,  Newark,  and  other 
bays  and  rivers,  frequenting  Harlem  River,  and  furnishing 
sport  at  Hell  Gate,  Pelham,  and  King's  Bridge ;  also  the  beau- 
tiful  squeteague,  the  highly-prized  sheepshead,  the  Uutog, 
and  others  of  the  finny  family.  In  the  wild  and  elevated  re- 
gions of 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

the  tributaries  of  the  Delaware,  Susquehanna,  and  brooks 
that  run  into  the  main  river,  furnish  " speckled  beauties"  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  satisfy  the  most  ardent  sportsman. 
Fassbg  into 

THE  STATE  OF  NEW   YORK, 

wc  find  ilic  TielUktJOWD  White  Lake,  where  trout  have  been 
t4ken  of  seven  atiii  thrt^e-quarters  pounds'  weight ;  and  the 
wild,  rom&ntk'  White  Lake  Creek,  the  resort  of  the  late  Rev. 
flurEloii  Hun  tins:  ton,  frho  thus  apostrophizes  on  the  beauties 
of  this  Chanel  np  brook  t 

"  Q  lonoljt  wild*  rflmaTJtIc  stream  1  with  thee 
And  \\"illi  tiie  reFltjpa  where  thy  waters  gleam, 
Ther(?  are  hlU'ip  memories  woven— <>f  fair  youths, 
8unn>^  ftiid  irlad  aMd  winning— as  with  rocks 
And  lonely  tllffi  tipon  the  ocean  ebore, 
M3j£>tk  aiiJ  rnf]c,  on  Memory's  glass 
Ara  btent  ihtHm^^ei*  (jflovely  vines, 
And  *'^tt,  jomj^  b1»i«om8  of  the  tinted  moes.^^ 
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They  aUo  are  fouDd  in  the  Beaver  Kill,  the  Mongaup,  the 
Willewemock,  and  many  other  kindred  streams.  Toward  the 
northwest  we  strike  the  lesser  lakes,  where  the  black  basse, 
pickerel,  and  perch  are  found  in  abundance.  Then  turning 
again  to  the  northeast,  we  find  the  summer  resorts  of  Sara- 
toga and  other  lakes  celebrated  for  the  delicious  quality  and 
activity  on  the  hook  of  the  same  description  of  the  finny 
race ;  and  next  is  that  attractive  and  world-renowned  spot — 


LAKE   GEORGE. 

"  Holy  depths  of  stainless  crystal, 
Sown  with  Islands  oat  of  dream-land.** 

"  Divinest  of  waters  I  fairest  of  lakes !  And  thou  art  beau- 
tiful, greatly  beautiful,  in  thy  length  and  breadth,  in  thine 
islands  and  meadow-shores  and  mountains,  and  in  the  calm- 
ness and  isolation  of  thy  dwelling.  Fairest  of  lakes  I ''  I 
said ;  **  Clarens  is  not  so  fair,  nor  Constance,  nor  Grassmere, 
nor  Lomond.  Not  so  fair  in  water,  in  islands,  in  shores,  in 
skies,  or  in  mountains.  It  is,  in  modest  speech,  the  most  de- 
lightful summer  report  for  those  who  love  the  beauty  in  Na- 
ture,  or  the  sports  of  hunting  and  fisliing,  in  ihh  or  any  uthcr 
country  I " 

A  correspondent  says  that  50,000  galmun^rout  have  Intelr 
been  put  into  the  lake,  and  many  new  hoU'h  have  been  er«ct- 
ed  at  Bolton  and  other  parts  of  this  cfa&m:iing  shtiet  of  irater. 
To  the  west  and  north,  in  Hamilton,  Ei^^ex,  and  Fmnktin 
Counties,  are  Schroon  Lake,  Paradox,  Kaquette,  Feskico^ 
Saranac,  Tupper  and  Osgood,  Aug  able  Ponds^,  and  rivera 
Saranac,  Chateaugay,  Raquette,  and  Mher  ponds,  lakus,  and 
tributaries  too  numerous  to  mention  in  tho  Adirooflack  re- 
gion, made  noted  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  IJ.  Mtirray  and  other 
27 
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ardent  and  pereeTering  followers  of  the  **  gentle  cimlt ;  "  and 
again — 

THE  THOUSAND  ISLANDS 

of  the  river  St  Lawrence,  that  enchanted  spot  that  the  lorer 
of  the  beautiful  revels  in  as  in  a  dream — 

"  Sailed  through  all  Its  bends  and  windinga. 
Sailed  through  all  iU  deeps  and  ehallows/* 

^  This  is  the  region  that  the  angler  of  the  present  day  con- 
templates with  unmixed  satisfaction.  * '  *  *  Our  skiff  is 
continuallj  threading  its  way  among  these  fonJ  oquaHa^  af- 
fording the  most  agreeable  employment  for  the  hands,  en- 
gagement for  the  mind,  and  variety  for  the  eye.  Now  we 
are  stemming  the  rapid  current  of  some  narrow  *  gut,'  with  a 
black  basse  on  every  fly,  and  now  quietly  gliding  back  into 
a  deep  and  tranquil  basin  to  relieve  our  rod  of  the  life  that 
benijii  It  lilino^t  to  breaking  ;  now  we  push  out  into  a  wider 
ei^anic  of  water,  where  thfe  tempting  *  shoals'  succcssivdy 
apfiear  ivarmitig  with  myriads  of  the  finny  tribe,  and  inviting 
riDpluytiient  for  all  our  equipment  and  skill,  fortunate  if  both 
fall  not  in  redprocmtUig  m  they  ought  the  multiplying  and 
aflectionale  attentions  of  this  gamesome  fish." 

The  b]ack  b«5»e  of  the  St  Lawrence  equal,  if  they  do  not 
surpass,  those  of  any  other  water,  often  giving  several  of 
their  beautifut  leaps  befur^  reaching  the  boat,  when  taken 
wtth  the  rod  and  reel  The  troller  will  take  basse,  pickerel,  and 
pereh  ai  I  he  same  time,  if  rigged  for  the  purpose.  We  once 
took  over  seventy  basse,  pickerel,  and  perch  at  the  end  of  a 
t^o  liuudreij  feet  liDe,  to  which  was  attached  a  two-yard 
gut- Leader  with  an  artificial  minnow  at  the  end,  and  a  red-and- 
white  fly  at  lutervais  of  three  feet,  in  a  few  hours'  trolling 
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around  the  islands,  occasionally  taking  an  assorted  two  or 
three  at  a  time. 

Passing  westward  to  Lakes  Huron,  Erie,  Ontario,  and  the 
Niagara,  Tonawanda,  and  Detroit  Rivers,  we  meet  the  same 
species,  together  with  the  white  basse,  catfish,  and  other 
varieties  that  are  subjects  of  the  sportsman's  pastimes ; 
thence  northward,  to  the  Grand  Traverse  region,  and  we 
encounter  the  speckled  trout  and  the  beautiful  and  newly- 
discovered  **  grayling "  in  the  same  stream,  a  district  that 
will  receive  a  large  share  of  the  angler's  attention ;  and  again 
westward  into  Wisconsin,  at  Green  Bay  and  Winnebago  Lake, 
the  Wolfe  River,  where  the  black  and  white  basse,  pickerel, 
glass-eyed  pike,  perch,  catfish,  sturgeon,  and  muskellonge, 
are  objects  of  sport  "  The  white  basse,"  says  my  correspond- 
ent, Mr.  J.  C.  Hooper,  "  come  up  the  river  in  great  quanti- 
ties in  June ;  they  swim  near  the  surface  ;  they  take  the  fiy 
readily,  and  furnish  as  much  wpoti  hh  any  fish  of  twice  the 
size  tbat  I  know  of.  Th^s  avemf^e  weight  is  une  jijid  a  half 
pound.  They  will  also  take  the  »*poon  freplj,  but  it  must  be 
a  small  one.  I  think  thev  are  the  handsomest  fi&h  m  our 
waters." 

The  black  basse  avera|:«  four  and  a  half  to  ^re  pound^^ 
and  have  been  taken  as  lar^e  aa  ei^ht  pounds.  Iti  r^^^iird  t^i 
the  quantity  of  fish  in  the  lak«  und  nver^  bp  says :  "  J  hatp 
been  a  practical  fisherman  Ibr  tlilrtj-five  yearf^,  and  am  con- 
vinced that  there  are  as  niiuiy  fi&h  in  those  waters  aa  eau 
find  food  to  live  on.  It  is  liuposiaible  to  sen^ibh  dimlni&h 
the  quantity  of  fish  in  the  waters  in  question.  Their  won* 
derful  powers  of  fecundity  nro  «uch  that,  should  i>n«  in  five 
thousand,  more  or  less,  come  to  maturity,  the  sUrak  wQl  be 
kept  good." 

Still  farther  west,  in  Mnrqtiette  County^  <m  the  northern 
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division  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway,  is  the 
celebrated  summer  resort  called 


GREEN  LAKE, 

a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  of  great  depth  and  clearness,  peo- 
pled with  black  and  other  descriptions  of  basse,  pickerel,  etc.* 
and  visited  by  people  from  New  York,  St.  Louis,  Chicago, 
and  Milwaukee.  A  friend,  who  writes  roe  of  the  game  in 
this  lake,  says :  **  It  is  noted  for  its  fine  fishing  and  still 
finer  fish.  The  boss  game-fish,  however,  are  the  black  basse, 
the  yellow  or  white  basse,  and  what  is  called  here  the 
*  green  basse ' — all  celebrated  for  their  fine  qualities  at  the 
table  and  gameness  in  the  water.  The  black  basse,  taken  in 
the  lake,  average  four  and  a  half  to  five  pounds  in  weight, 
and  run  as  high  as  eight  pounds  each.  Ten  thousand  Cali- 
fornia salmon,  now  six  inches  long  (winter  of  1876),  are  iu 
the  lake,  and  several  thousand  land-locked  salmon  from 
Maine  are  to  be  added,  making  it  a  lively  place  to  fish.  The 
lake  contains,  besides,  pickerel,  perch,  rock  basse,  and  white- 
fish." 


GENEVA    LAKE, 

forty-five  miles  from  Milwaukee,  the  home  of  the  celebrated 
little  *'  Cisco,"  is  an  attractive  and  much-admired  place  of 
pleasure  for  visitors  from  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  the  South- 
em  States.  In  addition  to  the  usual  stock  of  pickerel,  perch, 
and  basse,  a  half-million  of  black  and  Oswego  basse,  salrooc- 
trout,  and  California  salmon,  have  been  put  in  the  lake,  to 
which  assortment  two  millions  more  are  to  be  added  from  a 
hatching-house  on  the  banks  of  the  lake. 
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MADISON, 

the  capital  of  the  State,  is  beautifully  located,  and  is  also  a 
great  place  of  resort  for  pleasure-seekers,  tourists,  artists, 
and  sportsmen.  It  is  surrounded  by  four  beautiful  lakes,  in 
which  swim  nearly  all  the  varieties  that  we  have  named,  in- 
cluding the  fresh-water  herring,  which  has  lately  been  put 
into  one  of  the  bodies  of  water  called  "  Fourth  Lake,"  afford* 
ing  additional  sport  to  the  angler.  The  Oconomowoc  7'imes 
says  of  Madison :  "  Its  surroundings,  while  eutrancmg  in 
beauty,  are  perfectly  captivating  in  their  nature ;  and  the 
custom  of  falling  in  love  with  Madison  is  common  to  all  who 
journey  there.  The  place  is  vastly  popular  and  greatly  fre- 
quented.'* 


OCONOMOWOC, 

thirty  miles  from  Milwaukee,  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul  Railway,  is  another  noted  summer  resort,  called 
by  some  the  "  Saratoga  of  the  West.'*  "  It  affords  the  most 
delightful  scenery,  and  is  noted  for  its  numerous  lakes  and 
streams,  and  superb  fishing-grounds  and  magnificent  drives. 
Taking  this  as  a  centre,  we  have,  within  a  radius  of  eight  miles, 
twenty-four  lakes  whose  waters  aie  littraJly  ali^e  with  fisk'' 


ELKHART  UiKE, 

on  the  Wisconsin  Central  Railway,  fiftv.suveti  miles  from 
Milwaukee,  is  another  popular  report  foT  axi^I^ts  tknd  ploH^^ 
ure-people.  A  large  amount  of  talmas -fry  and  oth«r  de^ 
scriptions  of  fish  have  lately  be^n  pbced  in  ttiid  lokef  and 
also 
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DEVIL'S  LAKE, 

politely  termed  "  Spirit  Lake,"  a  charming  and  romantic  lit- 
tle gem  of  water,  composed  of  pure  crystal  springs,  having 
no  visible  inlet  or  outlet,  nestled  in  among  the  Baraboo 
Bluffs,  in  Sauk  County,  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles  from 
Chicago,  on  the  Chicago  k  Northwestern  Railway,  where  the 
delighted  pleasure-seekers  and  friends  of  the  finny  family  can 
drop  a  line  to  a  variety  of  the  species. 

THE   "DELLS  OF   THE  WISCONSIN," 

at  Kilbourn  City,  in  Columbia  County,  is  another  wild,  roman- 
tic, and  enchaDting  place  of  resort  frequented  by  people  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  A  late  writer  says :  "  It  is  only 
after  repeated  visits  that  one  can  say  he  has  teen  the  *jDdbf ; ' 
indeed,  after  passing  through  them  again  and  again,  the 
tourist  is  charmed  at  some  new  revelation.  The  following 
members  of  the  family  that  are  the  objects  of  sport  inhabit 
this  beautiful  river:  black  basse,  pickerel,  pike-perch,  or 
glasa^yed  pike,  sheepsbead,  herring;  the  whole  family  of 
iQckers,  iuoliidiiig  thct  reii  horse  and  bufReilo;  the  catfish, 
stufgtoti,  tJje  gar  or  bill-fl*b,  and  the  broad-bill  or  shovel- 
nose  ttur^i'ort,  cftlled  by  tbii  f  tidians  the  hopossun-chunker. 
The  plaa3-*jypd  pereh  hftvo  l^aen  taken  weighing  fifty-two 
pounds,  and  the  pickerel  of  seventeen  pounds'  weight." 

About  ci^ht  milej  from  this  place,  at  Big  Springs,  is  the 
trniit  hutctiing  liou^e  of  FreemnQ  Richardson,  and  fourteen 
mili!^  noriht^ast  i:^  the  Jurdau  Lake,  well  known  in  that 
region  for  the  pleuBurable  trolling  for  black  basse,  pickerel, 
And  pike-percb.  In  the  Baraboo  River,  trout  are  again 
found,  RDil  ^e^tward  &nd  nortliward  in  all  the  minor  streams 
an  far  us  ihe  Misf^ijEBippl     From 
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SPARTA, 

a  wateriog-place  celebrated  for  its  mineral  well-waters,  from 
Artesian  Wells  northward,  the  angler  for  "  speckled  beau- 
ties '*  finds  abundant  reward  and  a  full  pannier  from  the 
pebbly  brooks  that  are  tributary  to  the  bolder  streams  that 
run  from  the  more  elevated  northern  regions.  Sonthem 
people  have  taken  a  great  fancy  to  this  healthy  point,  and 
populate  the  hotels  and  enjoy  the  angling.    From 


HUDSON  CITY, 

in  nearly  all  directions,  are  numerous  trout-streams  that  are 
literally  alive  with  fish.  Wilson^s,  Bolle*s,  and  Sand  Greeks 
are  favorite  resorts,  while  the  Kinnikinick  and  its  branches, 
extending  twenty-five  miles  north,  furnish  trout  from  a  quar- 
ter of  a  pound  to  four  pounds'  weight.  The  branches  of  the 
Eau  Claire,  Chippewa,  St  Croix,  and  Black  Rivers,  teem 
with  equally  large  and  fine  game.  Willow  River,  near  Hud. 
son,  abounds  in  pickeri^l,  ba^s^e^  and  muj^kellonge^  as  well  as 
many  others  to  the  nortU^  cvon  unto  Lake  Sup4^ior,  where^  it 
is  said,  trout  are  found  that  witl  turn  the  scales  at  from  fi^e 
to  eight  pounds.  Tlils  comparatively  unknown  region  un- 
doubtedly equals  the  celebrated  tract  of  Korihi^n}  Maine  and 
the  Adirondacks,  in  ixi^^ard  to  \is  wlldnees  ;iDd  beauty,  and 
its  quantity  and  quality  uf  gomef  both  for  the  rod  and  gun; 
and  still  farther  west,  m 

MINKESOTA, 
from  about  the  forty^bird  parallel  northward  to  St.  Paul, 
St.  Anthony,  and  westward,  the  rivets  aitd  lakes  abound  In 
multitudes  of  trout  uid  othert  of  ihe  finnj  race. 
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MONTANA  AND  COLORADO 

also  produce  from  their  nearly  ice-cold  streams  magnificent 
trout  and  beautiful  grayling,  that  will  keep  in  the  dry  and 
pure  atmosphere  of  Colorado  for  many  days  without  taint ; 
and  thence  to  the  Idaho,  Washington,  and  Oregon  regions  on 
the  Pacific — 

'*  Where  rod  and  gun  but  seldom  fails, 
And  dry,  pure  air  each  iaog  iuhales/* 

We  have  attempted  to  describe  a  few  of  the  principal 
places  of  resort  as  proposed  at  the  commencement  of  this 
article.  To  describe  all  in  the  limits  of  an  ordinaiy  book 
would  be  simply  impossible.  It  is  supposed  that  about  one- 
half  of  the  almost  innumerable  points  have  been  mentioned, 
and  for  further  information  we  refer  the  reader  to  guide- 
books that  more  particularly  describe  places  of  resort  and 
the  way  to  reach  them. 
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Then  there  was  heard  a  most  celestial!  sound 
Of  dainty  musicke,  which  did  next  ensae 
Before,  That  was  ArUm  croumed: 
Who,  playing  on  his  harp,  unto  him  drew 
The  eares  and  hearts  of  all  the  goodly  crew ; 
lliat  CTcn  yet  the  dolphin,  which  him  bore 
ThroQgh  the  ^gean  seas  flrom  pirates'  yiew, 
Stood  still  by  bim  astonished  at  his  lore ; 
And  all  the  raging  seas  for  Joy  forgot  to  roar." 
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Accomplished  angler,  869. 
Advantages  of  flsh-cnltnre,  404. 
A  fish  with  a  tall  I  878,  880. 
A  new  idea  about  the  clsco,  808,  note. 
A  flsh-chowder,  407. 
AtfHghted  sportsmen,  880. 
A  srreat  acqnlsition.  374. 
Albany  beef,  889. 

Alnsworth,  W.  H.,  on  flsh-cnltnre,  408. 
A  srreat  problem  solred,  404. 
American  method  of  cooking  eels,  408. 
Amusement  for  the  ladies,  894, 995. 
Appetizer  for  a  whale,  389. 

Bacon  and  Byron's  objections,  47. 

Bait-net,  83. 

Baits  nc^ed  in  angling,  84, .%. 

Bait,  salmon-roe,  40 ;  spoon,  960. 

Baits  made  with  pastes,  41. 

Bait  for  trout,  78,  90,  981;  lake-trout, 
66 ;  pickerel,  199 ;  striped  basse,  167- 
160.  938;  sslmon,  57,  58,  61;  »ea 
basse,  915;  black  basse,  190,  199; 
bltieflsh,  911;  hlackflsh,  179,  180; 
Bnflb^o,  814;  sqneteagoe,  179;  perch. 
145,  147,  148;  sunflsh,  150;  klngflsh. 


176,  979;  carp,  156:  sheepshead,  198, 
911 :  cod  and  tom-cod.  9(H,  305 ;  floun- 
ders, 206;  chub,  919;  eels.  978,  918; 
catfish,  385,  807,  806;  redfisb,  936; 
dolphin,  990:  smelt,  348;  bergall,  etc., 
915;  hake,  989;  pike-perch. 9(f7;  mack- 
erel, 819 ;  Mackinaw  salmon,  Ml ; 
black  trout,  809 ;  snckere.  890,  891 ; 
porgy,  915:  muskellonge,  804. 
Bank-trolling  for  pike,  135. 

I  Barker,  methods  of  cooking  trout,  96. 97 ; 

j        poetical  description  of  trout-flies, 

I  Berners's,  Juliana,  first  book  on  angline, 
!        18 :  how  to  take  pike,  115. 
I  Best  silkworm  gut,  81,  358. 
I  Basse,  striped,  trolling,  987. 

Best  time  for  angling,  48, 49. 

Basse,  black,  19(^194 ;  sea,  914 ;  striped, 
159.945;  green,  398. 

Blackflsh  or  tautog,  176. 

Black-basse  angling  in  the  Niagara,  190; 
in  Michigan,  89d-302 ;  in  Lake  GeorjL^e, 
198. 
[  Black  gnat,  a  good  fiy,  109. 

Basse,  a  Dutch  word.  160. 
;  Blackflsh  angling  in  Suffolk  County,  254, 
t         965, 966. 
•  Beware  of  his  laws,  187. 

Black  trout,  309. 

Beauty  of  the  trout,  78 :  of  the  salmon,  56. 

Bush-fishing  for  trout,  81. 

Baiting  with  the  minnow,  87. 

Bottom  or  worm-fishing,  89. 

Bottling  files,  90. 

Beware  of  poor  hooks,  96. 

Blue  dun-fly.  101. 

Best  dish  of  stewed  fish,  96. 

Bait  for  pike,  189. 

Beautiful  colors  of  the  pike,  190. 
,  Bottom  tackle  for  pike.  186. 
;  Bluefii*h,  tackle  for,  311. 

Blackflsh,  where  to  find  him,  181. 

Brown  basse,  60. 

Bob-flshing  for  eels,  379. 
I  Brookes  on  angling.  19. 
;  Blaine  on  worms.  Si ;  on  caution,  93 ;  on 
I        the  pike,  198-196 ;  on  snap-angling, 
I         139 ;  on  taking  carp,  158. 
I  Black  Tom  for  klngflsh,  175. 

Blaine's  night-flies,  105,  106. 

Bull-head.  319. 

Bream-roach,  etc.,  919. 
;  Black  sucker,  893. 
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Buflklo,  318,  314. 

Black  trout,  309,  810. 

Brown  catllBh,  806. 

Brown,  Dr.  Riini»,  on  the  black  basse, 

289. 
Balloon  or  float  flshtn^,  894. 
Beauty  of  the  cavallo,  847;  sea  trout,  34t; 

pompano,  346. 
Benefactors  of  the  human  race,  405. 
Bent  fisliing-jrround  for  Lafayette,  359. 
Bethune,  Kev.  Dr..  339,  899. 
Black  banse  of  the  9L  Lawrence,  414. 
Black  (> nappe r,  345. 
Bream,  Son t hern,  356. 
Bread  or  blood,  406. 
Bonctta,  or  lK>nito,  386. 
Brains  of  flt^bes.  891. 
Brown,  Dr.  Kufu9,  on  the  grayling,  879. 

Catching  the  devil,  381. 
Caation  in  angling,  49. 
Calcutta  rods,  22. 
Ca(>ting  for  pike,  188. 
('ommon  trout  of  Massachnsetts,  67. 
Common  mode  of  cooking  tront,  97. 
Common  perch,  140. 
Carp,  tenacious  of  life,  168, 
Carp,  the    151 ;  100  years  old.  169 ;  im- 
ported  from   England,  151 ;    where 

found,  158. 
Care  of  rods,  89a 
Catfish,  285,  306. 
Codfish,  908;  codflsh-balls,  906. 
Contents  of  Part  L,  9,  10;  of  Part  IL, 

925,  996. 
Cotton,  rod  for  trout,  76 ;  on  dibbing,  80, 

81;  on  angling  with  hair  snellt>.  77; 

on  casting  ihe  fly,  77;  on  the  chub, 

918;  where  taken,  219. 
Cow-dung  fly  for  trout,  IQl ;  where  taken, 

919. 
Cleopatra  fond  of  angling,  18. 
Clearing  rin^;,  83,  909: 
ClinUm.  Hon.  Geo.  W.,  on  the  bUck  and 

Oswego  basso,  190;  on  the  sheeps- 

head,  195. 
Clam  for  blackflsh.  86. 
Clear- weather  fishing,  99. 
Cheese  and  cotton  for  bait,  314. 
Crab  bait  for  basse,  35, 167. 
Curved  Limerick  hooks,  97. 
Ciirioas  mode  of  taking  lake-trout,  948. 
Care  of  reels  and  lines,  891,  899. 
CatflHh,  the  blue,  853. 
Cavallo.  847. 
Chub,  the  Southern,  851. 
Chub-robin,  the.  855. 
Cisco,  the,  of  Geneva  Lake,  Wisconsin. 

861-364;  color  of,  862;  fly  for,  809;  of 

Lake  Ontario.  .S64;  scooped  up  by  the 

bushel,  363,  note. 
Clas^ses  of  fishes,  896,  898. 
Coaot  fishes.  North  and  Sonth,  848. 
Contents  of  Part  HI.,  884,  38.^ 
Crawfish,  the,  874. 
Oroaking  of  the  blue  cat,  3.'S4. 
Crocus,  the,  of  the  Sonth,  3.'1. 

Dana,  poetrv  on  the  ocean,  914. 
Davv,  Sir  Humphrey,  on   angrling  and 
health,  16 ;  on  cooking  salmon,  68. 


I  Davles,  Joe,  poetry  on  angling,  14, 15. 
'  Dewey.  Rev.  Dr.,  on  bH<l  eflfects  of  incea. 
I        t>ant  toil.  18. 
I  Dancing  for  eels,  975,  976. 

Di'witi  Clinttm  on  the  striped  basse,  159. 

Dekay  on  the  mackioaw  trout,  940. 
,  Decreased  voracity  of  the  pike,  120. 

Dibbing  or  dabbiu":  for  trout,  81,  82. 

Description  of  a  basse  rod  and  lackle, 
I         164,  166. 

Directions  for  making  a  snap-bait,  131. 

DUTerence  of  opinion  on  cookery,  148; 
on  the  trout,  96. 

Description  of  the  kingflsh,  174, 175. 

Detroit  angling,  999,  8^ 

Deer's  tail  for  trolling,  881. 

Double  swivel  trace,  19& 

Dr.  Johnson  rebuked,  998. 

Dolphin  fishing,  989. 

Dr.  Donne's  love-yong,  15. 

Dress  of  the  angler,  oO. 

Doctors  disagree,  168. 

Drayton  on  the  somersault  of  the  salmon, 
58. 

Drumming  of  the  squeteague,  179 ;  of  th« 
drum-fish,  187. 

Drum-fish,  186. 

Dun-flies  for  trout  100, 101. 

Duck  swallowed  by  a  pike-perch,  997. 

Dutch  fishermen  in  the  eel  business,  975. 

De  Witt  Clinton  on  the  white-fish,  859. 

Delicate  appetites,  889: 

Delicacy  of  the  white-fish,  860. 

Description  of  the  white-fish,  860;  gray- 
lings by  Mather,  870,  871;  Spanish 
mackerel,  876;  stursreon,  898. 

Dr.  Scott  on  the  sheepshead,  879. 

Dorsal  fin  of  the  grayling,  870,  878. 

Bel,  the,  917,  974:  variety  of;  976,  277:  a 
savory  dish,  917 ;  bobbins  for,  979:  a 
cosmopolite,  974 ;  sniggling  for,  978 ; 
the  lamprey,  918;  in  Holland,  975; 
rain  or  mud  pup,  976;  dancing  for, 
975. 

Bnglish  flshing  parties  in  the  United 
States,  47. 

Extraordinary  length  of  time  to  gorge  a 
bait,  186. 

Exploded  ideas  on  fly-flshing,  96. 

Experienced  angler  on  striped  basse,  160. 

Excitement  in  blueflshing.  211. 

Exciting  Connecticut  flshing,  994,  295. 

BoerUng  Post  on  the  menhaden,  8S2 ;  eu- 
logy on  Rev.  G.  Huntington,  841. 

Feathers  for  flies,  114 ;  fish  hooks,  26. 
Fecundity  of  the  cod,  904;  filing  hooks. 

99. 
Float,  description   of,   99,  970,  971;    for 

basse,  pickerel,  salmon,  etc.,  81 ;  for 

tn)ut,  80. 
Fishing  out  of  season,  61. 
Flies,  artificial,  100-106;   how  to  make 

them,  109-114. 
Fly-fishing  for  trout,  73,  74  :  for  salmon, 

60.  61:  for  lake-trout,  948:  for  bUck 

tront,  910 :  for  mackerel,  812. 
Fishing  at  Hell  Gate.  U\&. 
Fiddlers  for  tanto^.  254,  256. 
Flounder,  the,  207,  206. 
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Fish-ponds  and  transportation  of  fish,  264 

Fish  and  fishing  of  the  United  States,  229 
-284. 

FInke,  plaice,  tnrbot,  etc.,  816-818. 

Frogs  for  bait,  86. 827. 

Franks,  playint!^  troat,  98,  94. 

Fresh-water  sheepshead,  206. 

Fly,  ereen-drake,  for  Jane,  108. 

Fairbanks,  N.  P.,  of  Chicago,  368. 

Farwell,  Governor  of  Wisconsin,  866; 

Fecnndlty  of  fli^h,  416. 

Fighting  eels.  898. 

Figure  of  the  bonito,  885. 

Fish  by  the  load  and  acre,  882. 

Flsh-Cfommissionere  of  Wisconsin,  866. 

Fish-cnlturlst  association,  890. 

First  engraving  of  the  grayling,  870. 

Fishing  at  Charleston,  etc.,  411 ;  in  Flori* 
da,  410;  Connecticut,  411;  the  Adi> 
rondacks,  413;  Eastern  States,  411; 
Elkhart  Lake,  417;  dells  of  the  Wis- 
consin, 418;  Devil's  Lake,  Wisconsin, 
417 ;  Geneva  Lake.  Wisconsin,  116 ; 
Green  Bay.  etc.,  416;  Michigan,  416; 
Madison.    Wisconsin,     417 ;     Lake 
George,  418  ;  Minnesota,  419 ;  Monta> 
na  and  Colorado,  480;  Oconomowoc,  , 
417 ;  Oregon,  420:   New  York   Bay,  ' 
412;  New  York  City,  etc.,  411;  Hud- 
son   City,  Wisconsin.   419 ;    Sparta,  i 
Wlscons'in,419;  the  Thousand  Isles,  j 
414;   the   State  of  New  York,  412;  ' 
Wisconsin,   416,    418;    White    Lake 
Creek,  412.  i 

Flavor  of  the  clsco,  861 ;  siscowet,  864.      ' 

Files  for  the  grayling,  878 ;  Seth  Greenes,  ■ 
874. 

Fins  of  the  grayling,  870.  872. 

Forest  and  Stream  on  the  pompano,  848 ; 
on  the  grayling,  370. 

Form  of  the  grayling,  372;  of  the  sting- 
ray, 878—880. 

French  Canadians  on  the  whlte-flsh,  869. 

French,  the,  on  the  jew-fish,  867. 

Fry,  W.  H.,  on  fish-culture,  402. 

Gastronomic  properties  of  the  perch,  149. 

Gaifand  hooks,  88. 

Gamy  fish,  174. 

Gav's  poetrv  on  the  trout,  95 ;  poetry  on 

'  fly-maklnir,  108. 
German  male  and  the  pike,  116. 
Glass-eyed  pike  a  perch,  297 ;  swallows  a 

duck,  297. 
Gold  wci^'hts  for  nets,  292. 
Gold  and  silver  fish.  IM. 
Golden  mullet.  821. 
Gorging  the  ball,  186. 
Great  klngflshing.  177. 
Great  age  of  the  Dike.  117, 118. 
Grub,  method  of  baiting  with,  89 ;  worm, 

84,85. 
Great  caution  nece^sarv,  81. 
Gra$<8hopper!i  for  bait,  85, 100. 
Greoo-drakc  fly,  100, 108. 
Gray  drake,  820. 
Gut  of  the  silkworm,  81 ;  for  salmon  and 

trout,  82 :  leaders  or  bottom  lengths, 

82. 
Ga{(tronomic  qualities  of  the  grayling,  878. 


Geneva  Lake.  Wisconsin,  861,  868,  416. 

Grayling  coming  In  on  a  line,  871 ;  the,  of 
Michigan,  MS;  Montana,  869;  at  De- 
troit, 872  :  Prof.  Mllner  on,  872  ;  Dr. 
Kufhs  Brown  on, 872;  Iarffest,878:  of 
Hlchardson,  869:  where  found,  869. 

Great  sport  for  the  ladies,  894. 

Grouper,  the,  846. 

Growler,  the,  858. 

Habits  of  the  trout,  71 ;  of  the  English 
pike.  120:  of  the  American  pike,  122; 
of  the  striped  tNisi>e,  166. 167. 

Hand-line  fishing  for  tantog,  264. 

Hake,  the,  281-21^;  contained  seventeen 
pilchards.  281;  fond  of  crabs,  282;  vo- 
racity of,  282. 

Herring,  the,  219 ;  at  Baltimore,  220. 

Health  of  the  angler,  61. 

Hearing  of  fishes.  49. 

Hiding-places  of  the  trout.  84. 

High  estimation  of  angling,  17. 

His  first  and  last  catfish,  806. 

Hooks,  importance  of,  26:  Aberdeen,  28; 
flattened  end,  26 ;  0'Shaughnessv,27  ; 
Limerick,  27 ;  American,  &•  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Davv's  opinion  of,  27;  sprlna 
snap,  28 ;  tne  klnsey,  45  ;  sproat  bend, 
46. 

Hofland^s  rod  for  trout  fly-fishlne,  76,76; 
on  angling  with  the  minnow,  87; 
method  of  making  flies,'  109,  110;  ou 
baiting  for  the  pike.  127, 128. 

How  to  angle  for  pike,  122;  by  Juliana 
Bemers,  115. 

How  to  cook  a  salmon.  62, 68 ;  a  trout,  96, 
97;  a  blackfish,  184;  the  carp,  158; 
a  perch,  148 ;  a  bergall,  263 ;  eels, 
280;  a  catfish,  808. 

How  to  halt  and  catch  sheepshead,  197 ;  to 
bait  the  squid.  288.  28d:  to  catch  the 
codfish,  205 ;  to  fish  after  a  rain,  48 :  to 
skin  a  perch,  148  ;  to  unhook  a  pike, 
137  :  to  find  the  proper  fly,  107. 

Habit  of  the  sttng-ray,  879. 

Habitat  of  the  grayllnc?,  869. 

Hatching-house  at  Bis  Spring,  Wisconsin, 
418  :  Geneva  Lake,  Wisconsin,  868 ; 
Honeove Falls, New  York^869 ;  Mum' 
ford,  New  York,  403;  Pensaukce, 
Wisconsin,  866. 

Heathen  Chinee  as  flsh-cultnrists,  404. 

Herring,  the,  866 :  of  Fourth  Lake,  Madi- 
son, Wisconstn,  866;  files  for,  866. 

Hlbrlds  or  crosp-hreeds.  .3f6. 

Hog-fish,  common,  365;  the  Virginia,  854. 

Hofland  on  the  grayling,  878. 

Hogsheads  of  menhaden  at  a  gulp  1  882. 

Hooper,  John  C^on  the  cisco,  866;  on  tl'o 
sturgeon,  880 ;  ou  the  white  basse.  416. 

How  to  keep  shrimp,  384 ;  to  stain  gut, 
gimp,  etc.,  891-898;  to  take  the  Span- 
ish mackerel,  8T7. 

Huntington,  Rev.  Gorton,  841 ;  poetiy  by, 
842,  412. 

Hunlngcn  hatching-establishment,  409. 

Increase  in  the  size  of  pike,  119. 
Improvement  In  angling  implements,  44, 

46. 
Importance  of  health,  61. 
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Immense  amoant  of  eels  sold  in  Irf>ndoii, 

817. 
lutrodaction,  9-13. 

lotrudactoiy  remarks  on  angling,  lS-19. 
lutroduction  of  pike  into  Boifland,  115. 
Instructions  In  taking  the  pike,  184. 
Ichthyologists  on  eels,  S76. 
Inhabitants  of  tbe  Oregon  and  California 

waters,  S88,  :^. 
Inman,  Henry,  17, 884. 
Isiugiass  from  nqaeteagne,  ITS. 
Ichtnjology  for  the  aniHer,  S96-899. 
Immense  amoant  of  fish  in  Oeneya  Lake, 

Wisconsin,  863:  in  Green  Bay,  416. 
Indiscriminate  fishing,  401. 
Indians  spearing  stargeou,  889. 
In  memorla'm,  a39-843. 
Invalids  angling  at  the  Sonth,  848. 

Jew  sharp  and  violin,  1S8. 

Jewels  (m  his  head,  901. 

Joy  on  the'  capture  of  the  sheepehead, 

97. 
Jew -fish  of  the  Sonth,  857. 
Jug-fishing,  854. 

Kendall,  CapL,  kills  salmon  with  an  axe, 
58. 

Keras,  experiment  on  the  increase  of  sal- 
mon, d6. 

KiUyflsb,  bait  for  striped  basse,  166. 

Kingfish,  174;  best  halt  for  him,  176; 
Targe  amoant  caught,  177 ;  fiaest  table- 
fish,  175. 

Kirby  hooks,  origin  of,  36. 

Knots,  loops,  etc.,  960. 

Keese,  John  D.,  840 ;  on  the  black  basse, 
191 :  sheepshead,  196 ;  kingfiish,  175. 

Kingfish  of  the  South.  345. 

Knickerbocker  MctgoMine,  841. 

Lake-trout,  64,  65. 

Landing-nets,  89,  51. 

LnaioR*  of  gut,  etc.,  89. 

Lady-anglers,  160,  827. 

Leaders  or  bottom  lengths,  260,  961. 

LcMplng  of  the  salmon,  58. 

Lart^e  perch,  144. 

Lonirth  of  the  striped  basoe,  246. 

Lar:^e  haul  of  striped  basse,  168. 

Le^!*lation  for  protection  of  carp,  151. 

Lively  description  of  black  basse,  190, 
191. 

Lines,  description  o(  25 ;  for  trout,  pick- 
erel, salnon,  and  basse,  85. 

Large  quantities  of  mackerel,  817. 

Limerick  hooks  for  trout,  salmon,  basse, 
etc.,  28. 

List  of  Illustrations,  Part  I.,  7 ;  Part  n., 
ft. 

L  )Cu»tB.  halt  for  sqneteague,  85. 

L  )wiher  on  trolling  for  striped  ba^se,  345  ; 
blackflsh,  265 ;  weak-fi«b,  272;  white 
perch,  284. 

Lidy-cat,  863. 

Lafayette-fish,  851. 

Lake  Ontario  cisco,  864 ;  Lake  Genera 
Cisco,  861-363  ;  Michigan  and  Supe- 
rior siscowet,  864. 

Lettuce-salad  with  prawns,  409. 

Low  price  of  sturgeon,  890. 


Mackerel,  811,  818. 

Mackinaw  trout,  811, 818 ;  trolling  for,  ^1. 

Materials  used  in  angling,  90,  31. 

Method  of  procaring  worms,  84:  of  bait- 
I  Ing  witn  the  minnow,  86;  of  trollhi^ 
I        for  striped  basse,  888. 

Mode  of  baiting  worms,  88 ;  of  baitin;; 
grabs,  89 ;  of  fishing  for  perch,  145 ; 
of  angling  for  the  floander,  809. 
,  Montevideo  and  Magellan  smelts,  947. 
'  Monsters  of  the  deep,  881,  889. 

Minnows  for  bait,  85;  imitated,  88;  flsh- 


tog  for  perch,  146,296. 
Bceflai 


MiBcetlaneous  items  of  interest  to  the 

angler,  826-888. 
Mitchm's  description  of  the   trout,  67 ; 

white  perch.  149 :  on  the  striped  basse, 

161,  m;  blackflsh,  179,  idO;   sque- 

teague,  170.172. 
Muskeflonge,  808-805 ;  bait  for,  806. 
Mud-pup,  yr6. 

Mather,  Fred.,  on  the  grayling,  869,870. 
Menhaden  or  mossbunker,  the,  888 ;  for 

bait,  888 ;  method  of  baiting  with, 

888. 
Method  of  talring  the  sturgeon,  890. 
Milwauklau's  opinion  of  the  siscowet, 

864. 

Natural  squid,  888,  889. 

Naturalisation  of  carp,  116. 

Nelaon,  Lord,  passion  for  angling,  16. 

Necessity  of  knowing  how  to  make  flies, 
107 ;  superior  tackle  for  striped  basse, 
164. 

Netting  game-fish  for  market,  988. 

Nets,  bad,  and  landing,  88, 51. 

Night  flies  for  trout,  106, 106. 

Night  fly-fishlne,  896. 

No  quarter  for  tne  blackflsh,  184. 

Nobbs^s  mode  of  cooking  pike,  189. 

North  country  angler  on  salmon,  54 ;  on 
trout,  71;  on  Daiting  with  the  min- 
now^. 

Nowell,  Dr.,  an  angler,  16. 

No  danger  from  the  stings  of  the  ray, 
879.880. 

Northern  and  Southern  coast  flshes.  848. 

Norris,  Thaddeus,  angler  and  flah-cnltar* 
ist,  404. 

Obeying  instruction,  anecdote,  145. 

Observations  on  angling,  46. 

Ocean  angling,  868-891. 
,  Of  thehooks In  snap-fishing,  188. 

Oliver  on  fly-fishing,  880. 
I  O'Shaughnessy  hooks,  37,  251. 

Oswego  basse,  190. 

Odor  of  the  grayling,  372. 

Paley.  Dr..  a  fly-flsher,  16. 

Palmer  file**  fur  trout,  99 ;  how  to  make 

them,  111. 
Painters  and  poets,  anglers,  17. 
'  Patience  necessary,  83 ;  in  pike  fl^bing, 

I  Pastes  for  bait,  40,41. 

I  Perch,  the  yellow,  white,  and  black,  141, 
142:  a  good  table  fish,  143:  white, 
angling  for.  284,  285-  in  Niagara 
River  and  New  York  lakes,  147. 
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Pike,  the,  115-189;  a  uniTenal  fish, 
115 ;  0old  for  the  price  of  two  lambs, 
116;  eating  pike,  118;  trolling  for, 
185;  time  for  pouching  the  bait,  186; 
of  the  MiasiBsippi  River,  188 ;  Bssex 
VittatUB,  188;  how  to  cook,  189. 

Piccauaa,  188. 

Pleaanre  parties'  excursion  for  cod,  904, 
306. 

Poor  Johns,  S89;  poor  rich  men,  18. 

Poisson  Bonge,  S86,  386. 

Poetry,  love  of  angling,  339;  on  the 
trout,  66,  94, 106;  on  the  salmon,  68 ; 
on  the  dolphin,  989 ;  on  angling,  14, 
15 ;  on  the  ny,  880 :  on  the  angler,  19 ; 
Dr.  Wolcott'8,  fea ;  on  the  bonito, 
386 ;  on  the  Cisco,  861 ;  on  the  gray- 
ling, 868 ;  on  the  grouper,  846 ;  on  the 
poinpano,  848 ;  on  the  Spanish  mack- 
erel, 878 :  on  the  white  fl^h,  858,  859 ; 
on  the  White  Lake  Creek,  849,  413. 

Porgy-flehing,  314,  816. 

Porpoise  harpooned,  314. 

Placefi  for  taking  sqneteagne,  ITS. 

Physicians'  prescriptions,  51. 

Prolific  perch,  148. 

Proper  rod  for  tantog-flshiug,  188. 

Protection  of  the  finny  race. 

Preface  to  Part  L,  11 :  to  Part  n.,  997. 

Presenration  of  llne^,  899. 

Professor,  the,  a  good  fly,  880. 

Palate-tickler,  877, 878. 

Palmer.  John,  on  flsh-cultnre,  866. 

Pearl  of  the  Southern  waters,  848. 

Perpetuation  of  the  Cisco,  868. 

Pisciculture,  400-406. 

Playing  the  sting-ray,  879, 880. 

Pompano,  the,  848. 

Prawns  of  the  South.  874. 

Price  of  the  mullet,  840 ;  of  the  pom- 
pano. 849. 

Prof.  Milner  on  the  grayling,  878. 

Onality  of  rods.  99;  lines,  95;  hooks,  99. 97. 
Quantity  of  smelts  taken  in  one  day,  948 ; 
of  mackerel,  811 ;  of  basse,  168. 

Rapacity  of  the  pike,  118. 

Rapid  growth  of  the  pike.  119. 

Reels,  described.  94 ;  the  click,  for  trout 
and  perch,  75;  bailee,  salmon,  pike, 
etc,  lyr,  171 ;  improvement  in,  44. 

Redflsh  or  spotted  basso,  985 ;  anecdote 
of,  986. 

Red-fly  for  trout,  880. 

Red-horse,  899. 

Renme's  method  of  making  the  Palmer 
fly.  111. 

Requisite  tackle  for  taking  the  carp.  165. 

Ring,  the  clearing,  88,  909. 

Roe,  salmon,  for  oait,  40.     ■ 

Ronconkama  pond,  141. 

Rods,  variety  of,  91 ;  for  pike,  basse,  sal- 
mon, 93:  for  trout,  Ira;  general,  38 ; 
for  flv-flphing,  75 :  for  pike,  134 ; 
for  striped  basse,  164 ;  for  salmon,  67. 

Busty  Dab.  the.  880. 

Bay,  the  sting,  878;  the  family,  898w 

Range  of  the  striped  basse,  413. 

R^mv  and  G^hin,  the  flsh-culturisto,  401. 

Recipe  for  dressing  a  salad,  400. 


I  Restocking  rivers  in  England  and  Scot- 
!        land,  409. 

Red  snapper,  the,  844. 

Re-ponulating  Lakes  Erie  and  Michigan, 


Richardson's  grayling,  860. 
Robin,  the,  865. 
Rock- basse  of  the  lakes,  866. 
Rod  for  surf-flshing  for  basse,  888. 
Roosevelt,  R.  B.,  on  hatching  shad,  408  ; 
on  the  sturgeon,  890. 

Salmon,  the,  69-68;  bait-flshing  for,  67; 
fly-flshing  for,  58 ;  worm-fishing  for, 
58;  flies  for  taking,  61,  62 ;  spearing, 
69 ;  known  to  the  early  Romans,  53 ; 
on  the  Hudson  and  Connecticut,  58 ; 
on  the  Sacramento,  398;  time  of 
spawning,  54 :  size  and  weight  of, 
55;  sport.  Sir  waiter  Scott's  opinion 
of,  56;  spawn,  how  to  preserve,  40. 

Salmo  Hucho.  70. 

Salt-water  flsh  transferred  to  fresh  water, 
966:  sheepshead  and  fresh  com- 
pared, 900.  901 . 

Salter  on  caution,  49 :  on  drawing  in  the 


pike,  187 :  on  the  grayling,  87l. 
-basse  and  poigy,  314. 
Separate  rods  for  each  kind  of  flshing,  38. 


Sinkers,  description  of,  30,  80 ;  improved 
swiveL  80. 

Shot,  split,  80. 

Shiner  for  bait,  986,  995. 

Shrimp,  bait  for  basse  and  squeteague, 
86,179. 

Shad-roe  a  bait  for  basse,  166. 

Shoemaker,  the,  839. 

Soft-shell  clam  for  tautog,  85 ;  for  basse, 
168. 

SoliUry  habits  of  the  pike,  119. 

Silkworm  eut,  81,  968. 

Silver  trout.  66 ;  perch,  143. 

Spearing  eels,  980. 

Spoon-Bait,  350,  351,  986. 

Spring  snap  hooks,  963. 

Speanng  striped  basse,  169. 

Splicing  rods,  895. 

Squid,  the,  ^,389. 

Squeteague.  170  to  178 ;  where  found.  173. 

Slow  growth  of  the  perch,  148. 

Smitlrs  pike  story,  117;  on  the  abun- 
dance of  salmon,  53;  on  Salmo  Hn- 
cho,  70;  on  the  hearing  of  fishes,  4U  ■ 
on  sea-trout,  68,  69 ;  on  the  striped 
basse,  160. 

Snarins  suckers,  890. 

Sportsmanship  in  worm-flshing,  93. 

Splendid  leaps  of  the  black  basee.  193. 
.Smelt,    the,    347-349;    experiment    at 
I        Jamaica  Pond,  949. 
I  Snap-bait,  181. 

,  Sucker,  the,  819-833 ;  homed,  830 :  Onei- 
,         da,  830;  mullet,  891;  red-bor-c.  331; 
I        bUick,  899 ;  Kentucky,  etc.  833. 
I  Street,  poetry  on  the  trout,  60. 

Striped-basse  angling  on  Lonj  Island 
Sound,  345. 

Stone-fly  in  windy  weather,  103. 

Sheepshead,  195  -  909 ;  f^sh-water,  900  ; 
where  found,  197, 198 ;  anecdote,  199 : 
his  Jewels,  901. 
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Sunflsb,  149.  ISO. 

Sunny  aide  for  troat-flshlng,  88. 

bwiyels,  advantage  of,  1S6 ;  for  Bplnniofi:- 
balt,80. 

Sea  tront  or  spotted  eaneteagne,  844. 

Seth  Green  on  the  gray  Tine,  STO ;  on  the  fly 
for  i^raylin^,  S74 ;  on  flfh-cnlture,  408. 

Scarcity  ol  fleh.  400,  401. 

Schoolcraft.  U.  R.,  on  the  white-flsh,  860. 

Shad  from  toe  Hadaon  to  California,  406. 

Simple  method  of  baiting  with  the  min- 
now, 895. 

Siecowet,  the.  of  Lakes  Michit^an  and 
SapcrJor,  864. 

Smith's,  Sidney,  receipt  for  a  aalad,  409- 

Snapper,  the  rc(I«  844;  the  black,  846. 

Southern  flphep,  84a-&6T. 

Spot,  the,  351. 

Spanish  mackerel,  the.  876-878. 

Splendid  speoimen  of  the  grayling,  869. 

Spare  not,  384. 

Spawning-lime  of  fishes,  886,  887. 

Sting-ray,  the,  378-881. 

Sturgeon,  the,  388-890  ;  In  the  Wisconsin 
Kiver,  389;  in  the  Winnebago  Lake, 
889 ;  in  the  olden  time,  890. 

Sunday  Timet  on  wanton  destruction  of 
fish,  401. 

Superabundance  of  fish,  401. 

SuDterranean  passage  connecting  the 
great  lakes  of  Wisconsin,  868. 

Tackle  for  ^ea -basse  and  porgy,  916; 
for  sheepshead,  197, 198. 

Tameness  of  the  carp,  164. 

Tallow-chandlers'  scratchingB  for  bait,  4S. 

Taylor  on  fly-fl»hing,  78,  79  ;  on  pike,  97 ; 
on  takins  perch,  146. 

Testing  hooks,  29. 

Time  for  taking  carp,  164  ;  for  taking 
perch,  147. 

The  prince  of  game-flshes,  190. 

The  mouth  of  the  sheepshead,  198, 199. 

The  cod  a  delicious  table-fish,  306. 

Tools  for  anfflinjr,  42.  43. 

Tom-cod  or  frost-flsh.  206. 

Toasted  cheese,  bait  for  catfish,  808. 

Trajan,  the  Homan  Emperor,  an  angler,18. 

Transportation  cif  fish,  265, 266;  perch,  141. 

Trigger-flsh,  292. 

Trolling  for  black  basse  on  Lake  George, 
192, 193  ;  on  Lake  MIchigah,  309,  801; 
for  striped  bapse  at  Hell  Gate,  168, 
237;  for  Mackinaw  trout,  242,  248;  for 
pike,  185;  line^,  25:  for  dolphin,  290; 
for  bluefleh,  211-218. 

Trout-rods,  28,  76,  «!,  89. 

Trout,  the  common,  66^114;  the  lake,  64- 
66;  Mackinaw,  240-244;  black,  67;  sea, 
68 ;  Salmo  Hncho.  70;  time  of  spawn- 
ing, 70  ;  twenty-eight  years  in  a  well, 
73  ;  fly-fishing  for,  73-80;  bush-fishing 
for,  80-84  ;  fishing  with  the  minnow, 
84-88 ;  with  worms,  89-92  ;  in  clear 
weather.  92 ;  how  to  cook,  96,  97  ; 
pie,  97;  ciis^ting  the  line,  77. 

Trout-basj-e.  or  brown  basse,  69. 

Trout-flies,  9«>-107  ;  how  to  make  them, 
10^-114  ;  feathers  for,  114. 

Tnrbot,  etc.,  314,  31b. 


Tying  hooks,  repairing  rods,  etc.,  824.825. 
Tender  month  of  the  Spanish  mackerel, 

877. 
The  blue  cat,  868. 
The  boys*  opinion  oh  gristle,  889. 
Tourist's  guide,  410. 
Transparency  of  the  clsco,  861. 
Transportation  of  salmon-ova  tnm  Bog)- 

land  to  Australia,  408. 
Trophy  fipom  the  stlng-ray,  870. 
Two  bushels  of  prawns,  887. 

Up  or  down  the  stream,  80. 
Uncle  Jim's  reply,  190. 

Van  Buren,  Martin,  17. 
Vaulting  of  the  salmon,  68. 
Velocity  of  the  salmon,  54. 
Voracity  of  the  pike.  116-119;  of  the  mnt- 
kellonge.  806;  ox  the  pike-perch,  SOT. 
Virginia  hooks,  28. 
Varnishing  flies,  864. 

Walton,  Tzaak,  on  angling  materials,  90. 
Walton  on  the  carp,  166. 157;  on  baiting 

with  the  minnow,  88:  on  angling,  16; 

on  poor  rich  men,  18;   on  procuring 

worms,  84. 
Weak-fish  or  squeteague.  170-178;  Indian 

name,  171 ;  a  companion  of  the  basse, 

171,  178;  a  drummer,  172;   spotted, 

172;  weiehtof,  178. 
Weight  of  German  pike,  118;  of  American 

pike,  119. 
Webster,  Daniel,  an  angler,  17;  takee  a 

cod.  216. 
Washington  Irving  on  Hell  Gate,  987. 
Water  souchy,  149. 
White-fish,  120. 
White  pickerel,  188;  fish,  190. 
White  and  scarlet  fly  for  black  basse,  199. 
White  hackle,  or  miller,  for  a  cloudy  day, 

99. 
White  perch,  142,  284 ;  perch  and  catfish 

angling.  284-287. 
When  to  take  trout,  70. 
Who  fish  for  trout,  78. 
White  Lake  basse,  257. 
Where  to  find  large  trout,  89;   to  find 

striped  ba!«se,  166. 
Winter  fishing  at  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  941. 
Winds,  bePt  for  fishing,  48. 
Wolcott's,  Dr.,  advice  to  the  trout,  224. 
Worms  for  froeh-water  fish,  84;  how  to 

preperve,  .38;  fishing  for  tront,  69,  90; 

Cotton's  method.  91. 
Wotton,  Sir  Henry,  14. 
Winter  resort  for  anglers,  848. 
White  basse  of  Green  Bay.  Wis.,  416. 
White  perch  of  the  South,, 866. 
White  Lake  brook.  349,  412.      . 
White  palmon  of  Virginia,  868. 
Where  are  they?  410-420. 
Where  the  bouita  is  taken,  886. 

Yarrell  on  eels,  276;  on  the  grayling,  879. 
Yellow  perch.  140;  of  New  "iork  lakes, 

147;  pike  perch,  296,  297;  pike-perch 

swallows  a  duck,  296. 
Young  America  and  the  sturgeon,  889. 
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